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m| ig No Use For 
The Stork 


if you can’t feed the children 
properly when they come. 
The perfect food for growing 


children is 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


because it supplies, in well- 
balanced proportion and in 

Dy digestible form, every ele- 
Sw oar } ment needed for building 
eae ie healthy tissue, strong bones, 
i} fom) ik sound teeth and good brain, 
: You can’t build sturdy 
a boys and girls out of corn or 
Pa tau oats or white flour bread 
: or pastries. A Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit supplies all 
the energy needed for 
work or play, for children 
or grown-ups, for invalids 
or athletes. 
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A Breakfast of SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT, with hot or 
cold milk or cream wiil supply all 
the energy needed for work or 
play. TRISCUIT is the same as 
the Biscuit except that it is com- 
pressed into a wafer and is used 
as a toast for any meal, instead of 
white flour bread. Atall grocers. 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS 
NEW YORK 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Remember This! | 


When you are hungry for “some- 





thing good to read” go to the news- 
dealer, lay down ten cents and say 


“Give me the 


American Magazine” 


If you have not bought a copy, don’t 
begin to measure the feast of 
good things you will get 
by the price you pay 
for it. 





For instance: 
August, the Mid-Summer Fiction Number, contains one of the 
greatest collections of short stories ever printed—stories by Alice 
Hegan Rice, O. Henry, Josephine Daskam Bacon, and others. 

Then there are great features too—‘Adventures in Content- 
ment,” by David Grayson, “Following the Color Line,” by Ray 
Stannard Baker, ‘“Arethusa,’ by Marion Crawford, “In the 
Interpreter’s House,” by the Editorial Staff, and 


‘“‘The Making of a Fighter’ 
By Lincoln Steffens 


The story of the early life and adventures of Francis J. 
Heney, as a miner, cowboy, Indian trader, and fighting lawyer. 
The first of a series of brilliant articles on life in the West. 


1 Oct DONT MISS THE AUGUST NUMBER 10cts 
S$. rue pHILiips PUBLISHING CO., 341 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. e 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A TIMELY NOVEL OF GREAT MERIT 


arrison’s Finish 


By W. B. M. FERGUSON 























We regard Mr. Ferguson’s 
effort as the best story of the 
turf ever written and we are 
sure you will agree with us 


after you have read it. 


"Garrison" 


is a jockey of 
rare ability, neither better nor 
worse than the majority of his 
fellows. The story’ opens 
with his disgrace and concerns 
itself chiefly with his rehabili- 
tation. "Garrison" is living and 
human in everything he does. 
His adventures have the con- 
vincing quality of an account 
of real life, and besides this, 
the story has a plot that will 
charm and fascinate every 
one who reads it. The hero- 
ine is one of the most de- 
lightful characters it has ever 


been our pleasure to read of. 


12mo, Cloth. Illustrations by CHARLES GRUNWALD 
PRICE, $1.50 Sent postpaid upon receipt of price 








Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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MP Riz Ee. 
OFFER 


We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer a valuable prize, 
to those who will copy this cartoon. Take Your Penoll Now, and copy this sketch 
on acommon piece of paper, and send it to us today; and, if in the estimation of 
our Art Directors, it is even 40 pe: 


your address, FRE® OF CHARCE 


r cent. as good as the original, we will mail to 
FOR SIX MONTHS, 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


This magazineis fully illustrated and contains special information pertaining to 
Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and published for the benefit of those desirous of 


earning iarger salaries, 
money consideration connected with this free offer. 


send it to us today. 


It is a Home Study magazine. There is positively ne 


Copy this picture now and 


Correspondence Institute of America, Box 985 Scranton, Pa. 
















IF YOU EARN LESS 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 


by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising My system of instruction by Mail 
is the only one in existence that has the hearty 
indorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, to 
yether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
Struction, if you are interested 1 will show 
you how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
556 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 
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OGTR ; AS 
You may become independent and in a short time be 
in a position to earn from $15 te $80 per week ina 


pleasant profession by our simple home study course, 
requiring small expense and a part of your spare 
time each day. Our school is the oldest in America, 
and is affiliated with one of the largest hospitals in 






this city Our Medical Staff has entire charge ot 
all corresponden ud are men of long experience. Our diplomas ar 
nized by leading ph. sicians and hospitals in the U 


S. Send today book 
let telling all about nursing. Sent free. CHICAGO COR. SCHOOL 
OF NURSING, 1200—46 VAN BUREN 8T., CHICAGO ILL. 


WRITERS | 35 h-2y 


We sell Stories, Poems, Jokes, Illustrations, Designs, 
and all publishable material on commission 
If you can produce salable work we know who 
wants it and who will pay best prices for it. We can 
save you time and money in the disposal of your pro- 
ductions by our careful system. Our plan is ex- 
lained in our booklet ‘*Cash Returns,’’ sent 
any address for four cents. 


The Burell Syndicate, 772 Brunswick Building, New York City 


| ARTISTS 













































me Earn $25 to 
poem i ihie SIOO a Week 
Learn by mail the most 
ADVERTISEMENTS profitable and fapslnating 
profession in the world. Send for Free prospectus 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
Address Either | Dept. 810, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


| Dept. 510, 150 Nassau Street, New York. FPRny wan 
Laledal 











BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 


Learn to draw for newspapers and maga- 
zines. We. will teach you by correspondence, 
The oldest and most thorough school in the worlds 
Catalog sent free. 


SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
Founded by F, Holme, 

Dept. 10, 90 Wabash 
Ave» = CHICAGO 














I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 

terms. Write for large catalogue. 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 


Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind’’ 








BOOKS EVERY ONE SHOULD HAVE 


Physical Health Culture 


By PROFESSOR FOURMEN 


U. S. Army Physical 
Exercises | 


By PROFESSOR DONOVAN 





Splendid results are achieved by faithfully 
following out the suggestions as to exercise and 
diet. Better than a physician and any amount 
of drugs. Handsomely bound in cloth and 
profusely illustrated. 12mo. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH 


NEW YORK 





STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
rea = OF MUSIC wwe. 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 

No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as the 
New England Conservatory of Music. A steady growth of over fifty years has made it rich in 
experience, and it is everywhere recognized as the largest and best — school in America. 
Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and 
the new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the 
acknowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. 

Every department under special masters. The student’s capacity sets the only limitation 
to his progress. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils 
special advantages for literary study, 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers and musicians, Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music 
student. A number of free violin scholarships available for 1907. 


For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 








Chip, of the Flying U 38.m. Bow 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit ofthe living, breathing West, that the reader is likely to 
imagine that he himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of the prairie in com- 
pany with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. The story is a comedy, 

but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly com- 
mingled and the author seems to be as adept at portraying one asthe other. The “Little Doctor’ makes a very 
lovable heroine, and one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book reviewer's task 
would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do with such wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the Flying 
U.” Ifthis book doesn’t immediately take rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in the discrimination of 
the American reading public. Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr, Charles M. Russell, the greatest painter of 


cowboy life in America, 
PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 79-89 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 


GLOUCESTER °“srs*° HAMMOCK 
COMBINES HAMMOCK, COUCH AND SWING SEAT 


For Porches, Lawns, Tents,Bungalows, Dens 


Can be hoisted to ceiling when notin use. Made 
without or with wind shields as shown in pic 
ture. The model used by U. S. Naval Officers. 


Made of heavy canvas, strong wood frame 
and thick mattress with removable mattress 
cover. Will hold half a dozen people. Ideal for 
outdoor sleeping. 

Inexpensive and lasts a life-time. Carefully 
covered and packed with lines and hooks ready 
for hanging, and sent anywhere by express or 
freight. Write for Booklet and Price List. 


E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc., GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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My 


Between Meals 


As well as at meal times, is the Ideal Food for Growing Children. Easy to 
digest and insures perfect health and good nature. Grown-ups find in 
EGG-O-SEE strength and energy to work on. EGG-O-SEE is the perfectly 
balanced whole wheat food, and is Ideal for Hot Weather— ; \ 


Wholesome—Strengthening—Cooling 


















*| More EGG-O-SEE is eaten each day than all other similar foods 
combined. This is the strongest endorsement ever given a food. 











Costs no more than the ordinary kinds. Large package 10c. 
Try Seven Days of Right Living, as outlined in our “-back to nature” book, sent free on application. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Flaked Cereal Foods in the World. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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I FORGOT TO GET 





"SIMON PURE” 


@ Don’t you forget to get Armour’s 
«Simon Pure” Leaf Lard. Everyone 
knows there’s no shortening equal to pure 
leaf lard, and everyone who has ever used 
it knows there’s no lard like Armour’s 
«Simon Pure.” It comes in tin pails,sealed 
under government supervision (threes, 
fives and tens). It costs less because it’s 
best—so don’t you forget “Simon Pure” 
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TEA BISCUITS 


@ Sift one quart of flour with one 
teaspoonful of salt, and three rounding 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder; into 
this work one large teaspoonful of 
Armour’s **Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard 
until it is of the consistency of corn 





meal, then add just enough sweet 
milk to make a dough easily handled; 
roll out one-half inch thick, place in 
greased pan and bake for about fifteen 
minutes in very hot oven; brush with 
yolk of egg and milk; return to oven 
to glaze. 





OLD FASHIONED SUGAR COOKIES 


@ One cupful Armour’s *¢ Simon 
Pure’’ Leaf Lard; three cupfuls sugar, 
three eggs, one cupful buttermilk, one 
level teaspoonful soda, one-half nut- 
meg grated, pinch of salt; beat egg 
and sugar together; melt the lard and 
add with the nutmeg and salt; add 





the milk; sift soda with two cupfuls 
pastry flour and add; then add enough 
more to make a dough easily handled; 
cut out one-eighth of an inch thick; 
press a raisin in each center; cover 
with granulated sugar and bake a 
delicate brown. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what 1 asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE window-shades of 
the Vander- 
veer house which 
overlooked the east 
side of the park were 
still drawn down, 
and a well-appointed 
electric brougham, 
with two men in black livery, was cir- 
cling away from the front door after 
depositing the master and mistress of 
the house on their return from Ceme- 
tery Hill. 

Mr. Pincus Vanderveer—a_ small, 
nervous, kindly man—went straight to 
the library, and, standing in front of the 
fire, warmed his feet. A chilly, windy 
November day was not the time he 
would have chosen for a family funeral ; 
but then his brother had never shown 
consideration for his wishes in life, so 
why expect better taste from him in 
death? Indeed, Harmon Vanderveer 
had been a trial to his rich, well-be- 
haved brother, and his death could be 
supported with calmness, though Pin- 
cus had accorded him the honor due a 
Vanderveer, and given him a funeral 
that was distinctly a function. He 
prided himself on his executive ability, 





and a murmur of approbation escaped 
him. 

“Dooced well done!” he remarked to 
the empty room. “Not a hitch!” 

A bit of dried clay adhering to one 
of his boots suggested the dreary 
mound he had left under 4 withering 
bloom of flowers, and the sight sent a 
shiver of discomfort down his spine in 
spite of the pride he took in the accom- 
plished ceremonial. Pincus wanted “a 
drink,” and Mrs. Vanderveer had sug- 
gested tea, and, what was worse, Mrs. 
Vanderveer ruled the house, and Pin- 
cus, too, and he knew tea was the only 
drink he could get before dinner unless 
he made a scene out of all proportion 
to the occasion. 

So there he stood, puckering his 
round baby face, so youthful, in spite 
of his white hair, and wishing Honoria 
didn’t value herself on being the old- 
fashioned housekeeper, with the key of 
the sideboard hung to her chatelaine, till 
suddenly it occurred to him that the 
funeral being over he was free to re- 
turn to his club, where comforts other 
than tea could be got for the signing 
of a card, and wo questions asked. Be- 
fore he could put his new idea into exe- 
cution, however, the butler entered the 
room bearing an appetizing supply of 
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sandwiches and buttered toast, and a 
footman—a gigantic young man in silk 
stockings and knee-breeches—followed 
with the huge silver tray brought by 
Great-grandfather Vanderveer from 
Holland, and set out with the parapher- 
nalia of silver and china necessary to 
tea-drinking. ; 

The silk-stockinged* giant set down 
the salver on a table near the hearth, 
and, in response to a cabalistic nod from 
his superior, he put a fresh log on the 
fire, jerked up the window-shades, let- 
ting in a gorgeous flood of setting sun- 
light across the tree-tops of the park, 
and was then dismissed by another nod. 

Under the influence of this sudden 
change from leaden skies to sunshine, 
Pincus felt less drawn to his club. He 
took a piece of toast and crunched it 
slowly, and even looked longingly at 
the teapot. He didn’t like to tell 
Spatch to make the tea—Honoria might 
not approve. She always made tea her- 
self, and Spatch was only ailowed to 
extinguish the alcohol-lamp under the 
boiling kettle, and was then dismissed 
in his turn; but evidently the servant 
saw that mild look of longing, for he 
said boldly,: 

“Shall I make the tea, sir? 

Pincus glanced nervously toward the 
door, and then at the teapot, and waved 
a small, plump hand in declining the 
service. He appreciated the heroism of 
Spatch. 


“T think .we must wait for Mrs: 


Vanderveer, Spatch,” he said regretful- 
ly. “She is only taking off her bonnet 
and veil.” 

Pincus was prone to give his confi- 
dence to servants in a way his wife 
thought undignified. 

Spatch’s “Very good, sir” was barely 
enunciated before the lady entered— 
tall, slim, gray-haired, decidedly pleas- 
ant in expression. The semblance of 
sweetest womanhood often masks the 
iron will. Her lips were prim rather 
than thin, and her eyes alert and wide 
open; there was nothing masterful in 
her face—only an air of judging care- 
fully what came under her notice, and 
of deciding after due consideration, 
once and for all, how it should be met. 


Her husband rarely tried to reverse her 
decisions. 

“Ah! here you are!” said Pincus, 
dismissing the thought of whisky and 
soda for the afternoon. “I trust you 
don’t feel yourself chilled. Bleak day 
—very bleak!” 

“T was cold, not chilled,” she an- 
swered accurately, and, having made 
the tea, she signed to Spatch to smother 
the flame of the lamp, and in a moment 
they were relieved of his presence. 

Pincus could hardly wait for the 
shutting of the door to seek for com- 
mendation. He had given his personal 
supervision to every detail of the sol- 
emn duty just completed—the church 
service, the private car, some light re- 
freshment served to the funeral party, 
the burial, the return; all had been the 
result of careful management. 

“It was a lovely funeral, Honoria, 
wasn't it?” he asked. “I am sure Har- 
mon would have been pleased. It 
wasn't pretentious, and yet it was dig- 
nified, and having sandwiches and 
champagne in the private car showed 
our recognition of the kindness of such 
of his friends as followed him to the 
grave.” ; 

“T am sure he would have appreci- 
ated that part at some one else’s ex- 
pense,” she said dryly. 

“My dear,” he remonstrated, “do not 
let us be severe in our judgment of the 
dead. Harmon meant to turn to and 
work for his own and his daughter’s 
support if his health hadn't failed. I 
had such confidence in his good resolu- 
tions, that only last spring I advanced 
him a large sum to begin his new part- 
nership. I shall not take the money 
back—the interest must be used for 
Georgette. The poor child would oth- 
erwise be penniless.” 

“Tf that’s all she has to look to she is 
penniless now,” said Mrs. Vanderveer, 
pouring out her tea. “Really, Pincus, 
for a man of your financial ability to be 
so easily taken in by your own family 
is incomprehensible. It is my opinion 
you half-support Eliza Krueger; and, 
as for Harmon, he has cozened you out 
of hundreds of thousands!” 

Mr. Vanderveer wriggled uneasily in 
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his chair on the other side of the 
hearth, and his round baby face grew 
sad. 

“You are unjust to Eliza,” he said, 
with more resentment than he knew. 
“The trouble is that she is too proud 
to take half I try to give her; and, i 
regard to Harmon, you can’t suppose 
he went through fifty thousand dollars 
in six months unless he speculated or 
gambled—and he said he wouldn't. 
Poor Harm! He had nice traits.” 


Mrs. Vanderveer raised her eye- 
brows as one who asks “Where?” but 
she only said: 

“Did he leave a will?” 

Pincus hated to answer. He never 


asked Honoria intimate questions about 
her family; why should she show such 
curiosity about his? He _ couldn't 
equivocate, it wasn’t in him, but he 
would have given a day’s income to 
suggest politely it was none of her busi- 
ness; but then (worse luck!) it was her 
business—more hers than his. 


Her calm eyes fastened searchingly 
on his 

“Is there any mystery about Har- 
mon’s will, Pincus?” she urged. “It 
took three weeks to get his body out 
here; that surely gave you time to in- 


vestigate his affairs.” 

Pincus blushed; he actually looked 
childish with his apple-cheeked coloring 
and expression of shamefaced yielding. 

“Yes,” he said, “he left a will giving 
whatever he had to ( reorgette.” 


“Very proper, she responded. 
“Why do you look so——” She wanted 
to say “guilty,” but good taste made 


her substitute “uncomfortable.” 

“He left Georgette to us, Honoria, 
with an especial appeal to you to give 
her a home.” 

Pincus gave a 
truth was out. 

Mrs. Vanderveer’s lips tightened. 

“That was handsome in him,” 
remarked. 

Pincus came to the back of her chair 
and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“Flonoria,” he said, “you have al- 
ways been unhappy because no children 
came to us; take Harm’s girl for your 


gasp of relief; the 


she 


own. I’m such a dull companion; she'll 
brighten your life.” : 

Mrs. Vanderveer’s face softened; 
she had a warm affection for her hus- 
band somewhat overgrown with con- 
tempt for his weakness, and she almost 
felt like telling him his companionship 
was dear to her, that she wanted no- 
body but him; but habit prev 
habit of suppressing sentiment—and she 
answ ered coldly: 

“Vicarious motherhood is a danger 
ous experiment. I don’t want the girl. 
We know nothing of her personally, 
and certainly nothing to the advantage 
of her parents. Her mother’s character 
was questionable, and her death a relief 
to Harmon. Of your brother the least 
said the better. Why, I would rather 
adopt Sara Krueger, with all her faults, 
than this unknown girl!” 

A look of determined revolt settled 
on her face. 

“Sara is a dear child,” said Pincus 
earnestly, “but her mother would never 
give her up. I have always looked 
upon Sara as my heir.” 

“Nonsense !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Vander- 
veer. “Your whole attitude toward the 
Kruegers is absurd. Sometimes I 
think your sister’s influence is strong- 
roel 
“Miss Krueger,” announced Spatch, 
throwing open the door, and admitting 
as wholesome and handsome a speci- 
men of young womanhood as ever 
gladdened middle-aged eyes. She 
didn’t gladden Aupt Honoria’s, how- 
ever; that severe lady disapproved of 
Sara’s bringing up. She considered 
her emancipated, overfrank, at times 
slangy, and (most unjustly) she 
pected the girl of interested motives in 
her devotion to Pincus. 

Miss Krueger was wearing mourn- 
ing of an improvised character; her 
close-fitting black cloth costume was too 
jaunty for true grief, and the furs that 
concealed her velvet collar were unmis- 
takably dark brown; the hat—much too 
picturesque for a young lady walking 
alone in the streets at that late hour of 
the afternoon—was a mass of black 
ostrich-plumes, which curled them- 
selves over the brim in daring contrast 





sus- 











to the pale gold of her abundant hair, 
and the veil she was in the act of re- 
moving disclosed a complexion as ap- 
ple-cheeked as Uncle Pincus’, only that 
Sara’s had the bloom of eighteen in- 
stead of the lines of fifty, and where 
his features were snub, hers were fine 
and chiseled, and childishly lovely. 

She kissed her aunt with a sort of 
hesitation—the shy friendliness of a 
large-hearted puppy accustomed to be- 
ing) repulsed, and then she crossed to 
her uncle, and folded him in a large 
embrace. 

“You old dear!’ she said. “This 
has been a hard day for you and moth- 
er. She says she has been playing, in 
imagination, all day with you and Uncle 
Harmon in the nursery of your old 
home, and her heart is very tired! I 
waited to give her some tea and tuck 
her up on her sofa, and then I came 
over to see how you—and Aunt 
Honoria—had stood the fatigue. By 
the way, how awfully well the whole 
thing was managed. You are a corker 
at funerals, Uncle Pinc!” 

She couldn’t have offered him a more 
delicious bit of flattery. He had been 
sighing for just this recognition of his 
ability; but Mrs. Vanderveer was 
shocked—perhaps with reason. 

“Really, Sara,’ she said, “this is 
hardly a subject for flippancy and 
slang! Your uncle ordered what was 
fitting for the occasion, and that is all 
there is to be said. I trust your mother 
is not overfatigued; with her tendency 
to take cold, I was surprised at her 
wishing to go to the grave; an illness 
is a severe price to pay for a bit of sen- 
timent.” 

Sara ignored the fling. 

“She didn’t take cold,” she answered. 
“T made her drink some of Uncle Pin- 
cus’ champagne, and that. kept her 
warm. The champagne was mighty 
popular with the funeral guests, I can 
tell you.” 

Mrs. Vanderveer drew in her breath 
as if bearing physical pain; she told 
herself that Harmon’s girl—the daugh- 
ter of an adventuress and the product 
of a French convent—could not be as 
uncongenial as Sara Krueger. She 
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had always wondered why Eliza Van- 
derveer had married William Krueger ; 
he was so unpleasantly direct; so prone 
to stumble on what a more tactful per- 
son would avoid, so mad about art, and 
so indifferent about money. And*Sara 
was her dead father over again, except 
that she had no particular interest in 
art; she was so overcharged with vital- 
ity that everything she came in contact 
with was absorbing for the time. She 
was alive to the curly ends of her blond 
hair. 

Mrs. Vanderveer whisked the con- 
versation away from the funeral by of- 
fering her niece a cup of tea in a tone 
that must have chilled the teapot. Sara 
declined. 

“No, thanks,” she said. “It always 
tastes tu me like boiled hay, but I should 
like a glass of milk. May I ring the 
bell? I hope to goodness a footman 
will answer it, and not that solemn old 
Spatch; or he will bear me a grudge 
the rest of the week for bringing him 
up-stairs again. If the truth were told, 
Aunt Honoria, I believe you're a little 
afraid of him yourself” 

“Sara,” said Mrs. Vanderveer, “you 
can hardly be aware of your excessive 
impertinence. Ring the bell twice, and 
Thomas will come—not that I have any 
desire to save Spatch, but simply that 
it is Thomas’ business.” 

Undoubtedly Sara was an impertti- 
nent young person, for she allowed her- 
self a schoolgirl grimace as she passed 
behind her aunt’s chair to ring the bell. 

Uncle Pincus, who felt that his fa- 
vorite Sara had made what she herself 
would call “a break,’’ hastened to start 
a new topic. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “your uncle’s 
death puts an end to your coming out 
this winter. Your mother could hardly 
entertain under the circumstances, and, 
of course, we cannot. But there is 
plenty of time to frolic in the years to 
come. You have your life before you. 
The wise man says: “There is a time 
to mourn and a time to dance.’ ” 

“T trust Sara’s feelings are too gen- 
erous to let her begrudge proper re- 
spect to her uncle’s memory,” said Mrs. 
Vanderveer, and Sara rebelled. 
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“T do begrudge it,” she said dismally, 
almost weeping into her milk. “I 
have been looking forward to this win- 
ter with so much pleasure, and half my 
frocks are ready; and now to have to 
give it up for a person I have not seen 
since I was a mere baby. It is too 
hard!” 

What Mrs. Vanderveer would have 
said in reproof to this tirade is a matter 
of conjecture, for once more the door 
opened, and Spatch announced in a 
weary voice: 

“Mr. Lee.” 

A large-faced young gentleman came 
into the room with aggressive quiet. 
He was immaculately dressed, and his 
light-brown hair shone with excessive 
brushing. He had a great sweep of 
cheek below his dull-blue eyes, and his 
front teeth presented themselves like 
tablets under his fair mustache. He 
kissed Mrs. Vanderveer silently (he 
was her nephew), bowed impressively 
to Sara, and shook hands with Uncle 
Pincus. Like the friends of Job in the 
house of mourning, he sank into a chair 
with a wordless solemnity that an un- 
dertaker might have envied, and, help- 
ing himself to a piece of bread and but- 
ter, he masticated with a slight noise. 

Aunt Honoria hoped his admirable 
conduct—in such striking contrast to 
Sara’s levity—might serve the double 
purpose of an object-lesson and a re- 
buke. A very pall settled down on the 
room. 

“Tea?” asked Aunt Honoria, under 
her breath. 

“If you please,” 
Sackett Lee. 

“Cream?” sighed his aunt. 

“Very little,’ whispered the sympa- 
thizer. 

“Sackett,” cried Sara, from the 
hearth-rug, “if you do not manage to 
say ‘sugar’ without a sob, I shall empty 
the whole sugar-bowl into your cup. 
Why should he be so mournful, Aunt 
Honoria? It isn’t any of his funeral, 
anyhow.” 

“Regard for your uncle’s feelings, 
Sara,’ she said severely. “There are 
times when silence is golden.” 

“It is lucky mama doesn’t feel that 


murmured Mr. 


way,” said Sara, “for I seldom treat her 
to it; and that reminds me that she 
charged me with a message to you, Un- 
cle Pincus. She said that if you 
thought it wise to send for Georgette, 
she would be very glad to take charge 
of her this winter; that she had plenty 
of room (our apartment is large), and, 
as long as I could not go out, Georgette 
and I could study together.” 

“Your mother is an angel,” began 
Mr. Vanderveer, and then was inter- 
rupted by his wife. 

“Tell your mother,” she said, address- 
ing Sara, “that Georgette has been left 
in my charge by her father. If your 
uncle and I decide to bring her to this 
country she will come here.” 

The tone was icy. It was galling to 
her that Mrs. Krueger should have of- 
fered spontaneously to do the very thing” 
she had just refused her husband. Sara 
was preparing to go. 

“Thank your mother, my dear,” Un- 
cle Pincus cried, as Sara left the room. 

The girl ran lightly down-stairs, but- 
toning the black glove that gave a 
cachet of grief to her costume, and was 
horrified to find the hali already lighted, 
as if it were night. Independent as she 
was, she hated being out alone in the 
dusk. In the library the glow of the 
fire and afterglow of the sunset had 
misled her, she had not fancied it so 
late; and now she stood hesitating 
whether she should not ask her aunt 
to send a maid with her, and, alack! by 
so doing acquired an escort she would 
have run a mile to avoid. The pause 
gave Sackett Lee’s slow mid time to 
take in the fact that she had abruptly 
left the room, that Aunt Honoria was 
“hard on Sara,” that the day was wa- 
ning, and that she was the prettiest girl 
he knew. He made a ceremonious ex- 
cuse to his aunt, and hurried after her. 

“Let me walk home with you,” he 
said, with a suspicion of tenderness in 
his tone. “It is too late for you to be 
out by yourself.” 

The tenderness made her loathe him. 

“Thank you,” she said, “but, really, I 
prefer going alone; the distance is 
short. Go back to your tea.” 

“I’m going, all the same,” he said 















obstinately. “I have something very 
important to say to you.” 

“Then say it here,” she answered, 
turning into the drawing-room and seat- 
ing herself in the chair nearest to the 
door. 

“Dear me!” he grumbled. “How 
you do manage to take all romance out 
of things. What I have to say to you 
ought to give me the right to walk 
with you when and where I please.” 

She looked at him contemptuously 
under drooping lids, and then an ex- 
pression of amusement flitted over her 
face; Sackett was going to make love 
to her! It was unpleasant, but infinite- 
ly funny. 

“Sara,” he began, “have you ever 
considered the peculiar relation in 
which we stand to our uncle and aunt? 
Do you appreciate that we are all they 
have to care for, except this Georgette 
they are talking about bringing out? 
I’d be sorry to see a stranger taking 
| your place—I’m very fond of you—and 
I know you're not half as flighty as you 
| appear. Why, if I had the charge of 
} you, I could make you like a different 
| person in six months. And, at any rate, 
| [love you, Sara. I do, indeed, strange 
as it seems, and so, if you can care for 
ime (and I think you do), let us get 
married as soon as possible, and then 
| we can snap our fingers at this Geor- 
| gette, and make Uncle Pincus and Aunt 
Honoria reaily happy.” 

“By snapping our fingers at Geor- 
gette, Sackett?” she laughed. “It seems 
an infantile way of pleasing them! 
But, seriously, have I ever given you 
reason to think I like you—I mean, 
reason to think I’m in love with you?” 

“That would be hardly delicate at 
your age,” he said reprovingly; “but I 
should not be exacting. I should ac- 
cept such affection as you have to give, 
and trust that warmer feelings would 
develop later.” 

“And you would be trusting to an 
impossibility, my friend,” she said, with 
a far-away look in her gray eyes. “I 
may be young, and you say I am flighty, 
ibut I know love doesn’t come at any 
one’s bidding ; and it doesn’t go, either! 
‘The more hopeless it is the more it 
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persists. But what an idiot I am to talk 
like this! I am very much obliged to 
you, Sackett, and I am sorry I cannot 
do as you wish, but, believe me, it 
would be a cruel injustice to us both.” 

She spoke very gently; some hidden 
thought had made her compassionate. 
But her companion was not paying 
much attention to her comments on a 
subject he considered beyond her— 
what did she know of love? He felt 
he must appeal to her common sense. 

“There is a great fortune at stake, 
Sara; for Heaven’s sake show some in- 
telligence !” 

There is a touch of the shrew in the 
most sweet-tempered women, if you go 
the right way to rouse it, and, by that 
mercenary speech, the gall of Sara’s na- 
ture was stirred. 

“Ah!” she said. “Now we come 
down to plain, unvarnished truth. You 
want me to join with you in a fight 


against Georgette for Uncle Pincus’ 


money, and I won't do-it! He can 
leave his fortune where he pleases. 
You are safe to be Aunt Honoria’s heir 
—let that suffice you! I should think 
you would be ashamed to be so greedy. 
I wouldn’t marry you if you were the 
last man left in the world!” 

She walked out of the room, hardly 
glancing at him as he sat sulky and de- 
fiant on his hard chair. And he was so 
surprised at her childish way of meet- 
ing grave questions, and so furious at 
her openly expressed scorn of him, that 
he let her go without so much as open- 
ing the drawing-room door for her. 


CHAPTER II. 

At eighteen a woman cannot receive 
her first offer without emotion, even if 
it be only disgust and rage, and Sara 
flung out of her uncle’s house in a kind 
of blind fury, and ran against a gen- 
tleman who was in the act of selecting 
a card from his card-case, and inserting 
it in the string of a package. 

Miss Krueger looked at him as she 
recovered from the impact, and the 
trouble in her face gave place to glad 
surprise. 

“You!” she exclaimed. “I didn’t 
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know you were home! Where did you 
come from? Don’t you know me?” she 
broke off, in a tone of acute dismay. 

She was silhouetted against the light 
from the open door, a tall, well-devel- 
oped young woman, with fashionably 
dressed hair and that perfection of out- 
line that can bear the severity of plain 
cloth clothes. 

The gentleman’s near-sighted eyes 
scanned her face. 

“Why, it’s little Sara!” he exclaimed, 
in return. “My dear child, forgive me, 
but indeed you have grown out of all 
recollection. I left you in short frocks 
and a pigtail; I find you a full-fledged 
young lady. Only Jast night I was 
thinking of you when I was taking my 
tramp on deck before going to bed; 
wondering whether you were as eager 
about everything as you used to be, and 
whether we were still going to be play- 
fellows. I came to the conclusion that 
you would think me too old.” 

“Oh, Courty!” she remonstrated, 
with real pain in her voice. 

The patient Thomas was_ holding 
open the door, and the sudden appear- 
ance of Spatch from the back of the 
hall reminded the gentleman that he 
had not fulfilled his errand. He held 
out the package. 

“Give that to Mr. Vanderveer, and 
say I left it myself—Mr. Harcourt— 
that I only arrived from Paris this 
afternoon.” 

He followed Sara down the steps. 

“You wonderful young person,” he 
began, as they turned down Fifth 
Avenue, “how have you accomplished 
so much in so short a time? Stop here 
under the electric light while I look at 
you—you are a beauty, little Sara! You 
don’t mind an old fellow like me telling 
you so?” 

An old fellow like him! Her heart 
echoed the words in tender scorn. She 
couldn’t remember the time when she 
hadn’t adored him, when his grave, 
charming face hadn’t come between her 
and every page of romance; when she 
hadn’t dreamed of him awake and 
asleep ; when she hadn’t pictured to her- 
self, far down in the secrets of her soul, 
the joy of hearing some day that he, 
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too, cared. It had begun in childish af- 
fection, but it had blossomed into a 
woman’s love, passionate and enslaving. 
The only wonder is that he didn’t see 
it in the shining eyes that met his un- 
der the lamplight. She couldn’t fore- 
go a reproach. 

“T might have grown as tall as Jack’s 
bean-stalk in all the time you have been 
away,” she said. “And you haven't 
written to mama for a whole year. It 
was a regret to her, but I hated you for 
it, Courty; I thought it was unkind.” 

Her voice shook, though she tried to 
smile when she said she hated him. 

“My dear child,” he said, “it is very 
sweet in you to care, and it makes me 
horribly ashamed of my laziness, but 
you see I have been in such odd cor- 
ners of the -world—in Turkestan and 
Persia and the Caucasus, among people 
who wore sheep-skins and rode on 
Ramsle, and you would have despised 
letters of a guide-book character.” 

“You have just come from Paris,” 
she protested. 

“True,” he laughed; “but then I was 
almost home—so near seeing you that 
writing lost its charm. By the way, I 
saw a cousin of yours in Paris, Miss 
Vanderveer. She came from the con- 
vent at Tours at the time of her father’s 
death, and stayed with my sister, who 
has always been an intimate friend of 
Harmon Vanderveer’s. Estelle kept 
her for a week after the funeral, and 
then had to let her go back to the con- 
vent, but it is all wrong. The girl is 
too old to be at school, and something 
ought to be done for her. I don’t sup- 
pose Mr. Vanderveer left any money.” 

The interest in his tone gave Sara a 
twinge of jealousy. Georgette was in- 
truding into her life from all sides this 
afternoon. 

“Were you also staying with Ma- 
dame De Fablis when Georgette was 
there? You must tell me what she is 
like.” 

She managed to say this gaily. 

“T never stay with my sister,” he an- 
swered, laughing. “She wouldn’t tol- 
erate my traveler’s luggage, or my 
Japanese servant. But my hotel is near 
enough for me to go and come as I 
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please, and I saw your cousin several 
times a day. What is she like? How 
can a man describe a young girl? You 
must form your own opinion from the 
photograph I have just left for Mr. 
Vanderveer, tied up and directed by the 
little lady herself. She feels the isola- 
tion of her position, and longs for rec- 
ognition by her father’s family.” 

“Poor Georgette!” said Sara com- 
passionately. ‘“Hasn’t she any one to 
care for her now that Uncle: Harmon 
is dead?” 

“I believe she has a grandmother,” 
he answered; “quite an impossible per- 
son, the widow of an innkeeper in a vil- 
lage near Tours; but your cousin bears 
no marks of her humble origin. She is 
a singularly delicate, sensitive sort of 
creature.” 

Once more a wave of-jealousy made 
Sara quiver. Two years ago she would 
have given expression to every passing 
thought, but now she only glanced up 
at the grave, handsome face beside her, 
and felt her own shortcomings in the 
way of delicacy and tact. 

They turned into a side street, and 
were just crossing Madison Avenue, 
when an automobile swept noiselessly 
from behind an advancing car and al- 
most ran them down. It was only by 
catching the girl in his arms and drag- 
ging her back that Harcourt saved her 
from being crushed. Horrified at the 
nearness of the accident, he stood for a 
moment holding her in his arms, quite 
unconscious of the closeness of his em- 
brace or of the rush of tender words 
with which he tried to reassure her. 

In reality, Sara was not at all fright- 
ened by her hairbreadth escape, and 
was only alive to the joy of his alarm? 
No man could be so shaken unless he 
loved a woman. In her heart she 
blessed the reckless driver of the huge 
motor, and held her breath to hear the 
caressing tones of Courty’s voice. 

“It didn’t even touch you, my dear- 
est child, did it?” he demanded, rather 
unsteadily. “I don’t know how I should 
have faced your mother if I had let you 
meet with such a death.” 

Sara would have preferred to con- 
sider the effect of her death upon him 


alone. Her mother was very dear to 
her, but mothers seldom find a welcome 
in love scenes. Shame made her free 
herself from his arms, but she brought 
him back to the point with her usual 
directness. 

“But wouldn't you have minded for 
yourself, Courty, if I had been killed?” 
shs asked, her eyes searching his face. 

“Surely you need not ask such a 
question,” he said, drawing her hand 
within his arm and covering it tender- 
ly with his other hand. “You must 
know how dear you are to me, little 
Sara; sometimes I think dearer than 
any one in the world.” 

“Am I, Courty?” she answered, in 


delicious excitement. “Am I really 
more to you than a little girl you have 
always petted? Do you _ understand 


that I am grown up; that our friend- 
ship is more precious to me than I have 
words to express; that I think you the 
dearest, noblest, most perfect of men; 
and that | am proud—oh, so proud—to 
be loved by you!” 

If Harcourt had received a declara- 
tion from the baby in a perambulator 
that was being wheeled home just ahead 
of them by a hard-working mother, he 
could not have been more surprised. 
Sara was the very thing she hoped she 
wasn't—the little girl he had always 
petted, his playmate—why had she con- 
ceived this utterly absurd idea of a 
grown-up passion between him and 
her? Mrs. Krueger had let her read 
too many romances; she was living in a 
world of imagination. And yet what a 
splendid creature she was! A little feel- 
ing of warmth crept into Harcourt’s 
heart. Suppose this young goddess did 
love him? 

All this flashed through his mind in 
a few seconds, but there are times when 
seconds have infinite weight. Sara was 
shrewd enough to draw her own con- 
clusions from the pause, momentary 
though it was. A man doesn’t stop to 
pick and choose his words in the su- 
preme joy of hearing his love is re- 
turned; she had flung her soul at him, 
and it lay spurned at his feet! If the 
usual trench had been open in the street, 
she would have sunk into it in her mor- 
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tification, but that one town-block pre- 
sented an unscored surface. She had 
to stay above ground and bear her 
shame. 

Harcourt was speaking; his voice 
came to her from far away, though her 
hand was on his arm and his kind eyes 
were looking into hers. 

“T am afraid you sadly overestimate 
my good qualities,” he was saying; 
“but, such as they are, you will always 
find them at your service. If ever I can 
stand between you and sorrow, or even 
annoyance, you can count upon my de- 
voted affection. One of these days 
when the lovers begin to flock you may 
be glad of a little old-mannish advice.” 

Sara was getting herself in hand, and 
the offer of advice stung her pride. He 
should know that other people consid- 
ered her not only grown up, but desira- 
ble. She withdrew her hand from his 
arm, for they had reached the entrance 
of the apartment-house where the 
Kruegers lived, and, facing him in the 
vestibule, she said lightly: 

“You are just too late to give me 
advice. I refused my first offer to- 
day, and it was precisely the kind to 
appeal to old-mannish ideas—safe and 
prudent.” 

He found himself furiously angry at 
Sara’s unnamed admirer. The feeling 
was so sudden and unexpected that he 
could not analyze it on the spur of the 
moment, but vaguely felt that love-ma- 
king sullied his ideal of innocence and 
youth. 

“Any man worthy the name would 
be ashamed to propose to a girl before 
she had seen something of the world; 
it is taking advantage of her inexperi- 
ence.” 

His tone was decidedly cross.* 

A look of amusement came into the 
girl’s sad eyes. Was Courty suggesting 
an adroit reason for not responding 
himself to her love? 

“T am not prepared to fight his bat- 
tles,”’ she said, walking toward the ele- 
vator. “Will you come up with me 
and see mama?” 

“Not to-day,” he said. “She must be 
tired after the funeral. I'll try my luck 
to-morrow.” 
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Just as she stepped into the elevator 
he had an afterthought, which he al- 
most hissed in her ear. 

“Look here, Sara, I hope you will tell 
your mother what you have just told 
me. It is a pity that you should have 
such an experience at your age. Per- 
haps it’s none of my business, but I 
should like to give that young fellow a 
rattling good piece of my mind.” 

Sara almost giggled ;if she were not 
actually revenged, she had at least suc- 
ceeded in disturbing the equanimity of 
Mr. Archibald Harcourt, with his 
thirty-three years of experience. What 
a rage he was in, to be sure! And then 
the solemn, priggish face of Sackett 
Lee came to her as the recipient of the 
rattling good piece of Harcourt’s mind, 
and she laughed out loud. It was well 
to be merry when she could, for back 
in her mind lurked sadness and humilia- 
tion waiting for the lonely hours of the 
night to take up their work of flagella- 
tion. 

In her own apartment was order and 
peace. The lamps were lighted, the 
fire crackled cheerfully in the chintz- 
covered drawing-room, and her moth- 
er’sgVoice called to her in tones of hap- 
py welcome. 

“Come in, Sara. How did you find 
Aunt Honoria?” 

“Disapproving,” said the girl indif- 
ferently. “I wonder why she always 
incites me to say the things I know will 
irritate her? They jump out in spite 
of me. Mother, things are happening 
so fast. I have had a proposal since I 
left you—and Courty is home.” 

Mrs. Krueger, a faded, pretty wom- 
an with blond hair, sat up among the 
sofa-pillows and blushed with delight, 
pure and simple. Long ago she had 
guessed her daughter’s secret, and had 
feared the suffering such a love might 
bring. That fate should have given the 
child just what she craved at the very 
outset of her.career seemed too good to 
be true, and yet what else could she 
mean ?—she had had a proposal, and 
Harcourt was home. 

“Oh, Sara! I’m so glad!” she began. 
“Of all men, Mr. Harcourt is i 

But Sara interrupted her. 
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“Oh, no, no, no, mama! It wasn’t 
Courty! How could you think a grand 
| person like him would want to marry 
me? It was that fool Sackett Lee 
wanted me to become his fooless. For- 
give me, I know you hate me to be so 
violent in my language, but, really, 
isn’t the thought revolting?” 

Mrs. Krueger sank back dejectedly ; 
it is awful to give pain to those we 
love. 

“T am sorry,” she said gently, “that 
Sackett should have made such a mis- 
take, especially as you have to meet so 
often. Suppose we go abroad this win- 
ter, since our mourning prevents your 
going out. We can easily rent this 
apartment.” 

She was a home-loving soul, and the 
offer was little short of heroism, but 
she felt repaid when she saw the look 
of relief in Sara’s face. Something 
more than the refusal of Sackett’s af- 
fections had overshadowed the child 
since they parted an hour ago. 

“What an enchanting idea,” she said, 
with a fair show of interest. “I shall 
like it better than anything.” And 
then going toward the door, she sudden- 
ly halted. ‘‘Mama,”. she began, “don’t 
you think I am too old to call Mr. Har- 
court ‘Courty’? If I know him too well 
to ‘Mister’ him, I shall call him Archie 
in future. Courty is such a baby name 
for me to have invented.” 

Her mother looked at her drawn 
face and guessed. 

“T think I should make no changes 
at present,” she answered. “You 
won't have to call him anything for the 
next year if we go abroad.” 

Sara shut the door and went to her 
own room, leaving her mother the more 
unhappy of the two. 


CHAPTER III. 

The year of mourning for Harmon 
Vanderveer dragged slowly with the 
members of his immediate family, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Kruegers, who found 
| sufficient interest in foreign travel to 
| distract their minds from painful im- 
| pressions. Pincus fretted and fumed 
fover his brother’s affairs, which grew 
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more and more discouraging under in- 
vestigation, and Mrs. Pincus Vander- 
veer, having few resources within her- 
self, suffered acute boredom from the 
interruption of social duties that had 
hitherto made up her life. 

The Kruegers spent the winter in 
Rome, where Sara hunted, was some- 
times seen at the opera with the Ameri- 
can ambassadress, and was sufficiently 
admired to establish a reputation for 
beauty; and then, as the spring ad- 
vanced, they wandered north by the 
Italian lakes to Switzerland, and finally 
in August crossed to England, where 
they paid some visits. The experience 
was valuable to the girl, and corrected 
much of the impetuosity Aunt Honoria 
so much deplored. Her boyish traits 
disappeared, and gave place to a simple 
frankness that most people found most 
endearing. 

The early days of November discov- 
ered them in Paris, busy with prepara- 
tions for their return to America, and 
as Aunt Honoria intended to entertain 
extensively for her adopted daughter, 
and Uncle Pincus had been most liberal 
in the matter of money to both nieces, 
the girls were to be equipped for the 
New York season like young princesses. 
Georgette had been sent for, and was 
hourly expected by Mrs. Krueger, 
though the exact time of her arrival de- 
pended upon the convenience of her 
escort—one of the sisters, who was go- 
ing to Paris on business connected with 
the convent, and was also to place the 
girl under the protection of her aunt. 

The Kruegers’ apartment in the 
Hotel Dunkerque was as cheerful and 
orderly as it is possible to keep rooms 
subject to a constant influx of millinery ; 
and in the midst of several open band- 
boxes, and a new wrap spread over a 
chair, sat Mrs. Krueger, Sara, and a 
visitor. The latter was a woman of 
about forty, distinguished rather than 
handsome, and bearing so strong a re- 
semblance to Archibald Harcourt that 
you guessed without being told it was 
his only sister, Madame De Fablis. 

She and Eliza_ Krueger had been 
friends from girlhood; indeed, the one 
romance of Estelle de Fablis’ life had 
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been a short engagement, broken and 
mourned over, to that fascinating scape- 
grace, Harmon  Vanderveer, and, 
though she had come to recognize the 
folly of it, and had made a well-con- 
sidered marriage with the famous 
banker, Henri de Fablis, she still re- 
tained a tender sentiment for the sis- 
ter of her early lover. 

She put herself, her time, and her 
automobile at the disposal of the 
Kruegers, and was now sitting beside 
Sara on the sofa, deeply interested in 
a hat that had just been sent home, and, 
for the moment, ignoring a letter that 
lay in her lap, directed in Archie's 
bold handwriting. Sara’s quick eyes 
marked the direction of the envelope, 
and, though Madame De Fablis had ex- 
quisite taste, and her opinion of the hat 
was indispensable, still the younger 
lady suddenly found herself bored with 
clothes, and wished with all her heart 
that her friend would say plainly why 
she brought a letter from her brother 
to their apartment. IT inally she could 
stand the strain of curiosity no longer. 
She took the hat, and, packing it in its 
nest of tissue-paper, declared that she 
meant to free her mind from shopping 
for the rest of the day, and begged Ma- 
dame De Fablis to tell them something 
interesting. The lady at once fell into 
the trap. 

“T have a letter from Archie .here, 
which came just as I was stepping into 
my automobile, and I have only half- 
read it—you may care to hear what he 
says; he writes interestingly when he 
writes at all, but he is abominable about 
letters! This is the first one I have had 
since he returned from Alaska in Sep- 
tember, and, considering I am all he has 
in the world in the way of a relation, 
I look upon such laziness as inhuman.” 

Sara took comfort; then Harcourt’s 
dislike of letter-writing was not as per- 
sonal as she feared—just a masculine 
idiosyncrasy. 

“Is he back in New York?” asked 
Mrs. Krueger, and his sister nodded. 

“In our old house,” she said, “in 
Thirty-eighth Street. He wants me to 
spend part of the winter with him, but 
I dread the voyage. There is some- 


thing in his letter about you, Sara, 
apropos of his Alaskan trip. Shall I 
read it?” And, without pausing, she 
began: 


“T can hardly believe, as I sit writing at 
my own table, that a few months ago I was 
pushing up the coast from Sitka and spend- 
ing the last warm days of the northern 
summer at Nome. A strange place, Nome! 
Everybody has an individuality and nobody 
a past—at least, none to speak of. They 
want only three things, and they get them in 
the raw—gold, pleasure, and rum. Of course 
I saw Halcomb. He has had phenomenal 
luck. By the way, I panned out some gold 
myself at his claim, just for the fun of the 
thing, and since my return have had it made 
into two bracelets like the Burmese bangle 
you once had and lost. George Trench, who 
ought to be in Paris by this time, is taking 
them out for me. Keep one yourself and 
give the other to Sara Krueger. Her birth- 
day is early in November, and I have always 
been allowed to remember it since she was 
a child—and now she is nineteen! Good 
gracious! How old it makes me feel!” 


Madame De Fablis looked up at this 
point to see how Sara liked the news, 
and was astonished to find that young 
person’s cheeks burning. As there was 
nothing to blush about she sought for 
natural causes. 

“You keep this room too hot, Eliza,” 
she exclaimed. “You Americans are 
so afraid of the least drop in tempera- 
ture; but it isn’t good for young peo- 
ple. Put on your things, Sara, and 
come out with me for a turn in the 
Bois; you need fresh air.” 

Sara started up, and then stopped at 
the door, halted by a sudden thought. 

“Georgette might come while I was 
out,”’ she objected. “It would seem un- 
kind not to be here to welcome her.” 

Madame De Fablis made the ghost 
of a grimace. 

“Georgette can make your mother’s 
acquaintance,” she said dryly. “You 
will have the rest of your life to make 
hers.” 

As Sara pinned on her hat she 
turned the speech over in her mind, and 
imagined vaguely that Madame De 
Fablis did not altogether like Georgette. 

“And yet,” reasoned Sara, “if she 
once loved Uncle Harmon, how can she 
help loving his daughter! Why, if 
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Courty married and had a daugh- 
ter——” She paused, astonished at the 
unpleasantness of the idea; it shook her 
with sudden rage, and made her say 
through her little, clenched teeth: ‘No, 
I shouldn't love her at all. I should 
hate her like poison!” 

A very simple person was Sara 
Krueger where the passions were in- 
volved. 

Madame De Fablis’ imposing auto- 
mobile turned into the Champs Elysées 
and went gliding through the yellow 
afternoon sunshine toward the Arc de 
Triomphe. Sara didn’t try to talk; she 
glanced from time to time at the Har- 
court outline of her friend’s profile, so 
like and yet so wilike Courty’s bronzed 
countenance ; and then she fell to think- 
ing of the bracelet, and a warm glow of 
pleasure escaped from her heart and 
shone out of her eyes. She couldn't 
talk about it, however, and by and by 
she imagined her friend was guessing 
her thoughts through sheer worldly 
wisdom, and she plunged headlong into 
conversation. 

“Tell me all about Georgette, dear 
Madame De Fablis. Her coming is 
enormously exciting; it is like having a 
grown-up sister despatched to me from 
the unknown.” 

Madame De Fablis shrugged her 
shoulders in vague suggestion. 

“She is a complete enigma to me,” 
she declared. ‘When she stayed with 
me she seemed well-bred and_ sub- 
missive—perhaps she purred a little, 
and I hate the cat in women; but, then, 
she came to me at a time when my heart 
was softened, and I dare say I stroked 
as hard as she purred.” 

“You stroke very pleasantly,” Sara 
murmured ; “always the right way.” 

“I found Georgette exceedingly in- 
génue,” the lady continued; “childishly 
grateful for everything I did for her, 
often enthusiastic ; but it seems that was 
only one side of her character. Archie, 
who saw her every day, said she was 
a person of rare perceptions, with forth- 
putting affections blighted by the neg- 
lect of her father. She must have im- 
pressed my brother with her mystery of 
charm, for he unpacked half-a-dozen 





boxes to find a bronze and silver Bud- 
dha—the dearest little god you ever saw 
—and sent it to her with this legend 
scribbled on a card tied to its neck: 
‘The inscrutable to the inscrutable.’ I 
didn’t find her inscrutable; and I wish 
he had given the Buddha to me. It is 
sitting this moment among the lace frills 
of the dressing-table in my spare room, 
because Georgette didn’t dare take it 
back to the convent. I hope she will 
forget it. Aren’t men silly?” 

The happy look faded from Sara’s 
eyes. Her bracelet shrank in impor- 
tance since Georgette shared a place in 
Harcourt’s interest, but her sense of 
justice made her say: 

“T am sure Mr. Harcourt is right. 
Georgette’s picture gives me just that 
sense of impenetrable mystery. I know 
she is as fascinating as she is beauti- 
ful.” 

Madame De Fablis laughed dryly. 

“She isn’t beautiful at all; not half as 
handsome as you are! She is Japanese- 
looking and queer—fascinating, if you 
choose.” 

“You don’t like her!” burst from 
Sara reproachfully, and then she grew 
crimson at her own bad manners. ‘For- 
give me,” she begged. “I am so apt 
to be brusk. Aunt Honoria hates it in 
me—but you see I want to like Geor- 
gette, and you give me a feeling that 
you distrust her.” 

Madame De Fablis also colored, but 
she answered candidly: 

“T am afraid I have conveyed a false 
impression which I can only correct by 
confessing upon what small things my 
judgment has been founded. In the 
first place, I was foolish enough to ex- 
pect to find the girl all Vanderveer, and 
resented other traits; and then she 
shocked me the day of her father’s 
funeral—you know we had a short serv- 
ice at his rooms before we sent his body 
out to America. I had ordered Geor- 
gette’s black dresses, and one came 
home with a train—it was a mistake; 
she had no need of a long dress. Well, 
through her half-open bedroom door I 
saw her trying it on; figuring before 
the glass, making curtsies to herself 
and little sidelong steps, and her fa- 
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ther not dead four days! I thought it 
heartless.” 

Sara first looked horrified, and then 
frankly amused, while she quoted: 


“If the man who turnips cries 
Cries not when his father dies, 
Proves it not that he had rather 
Have a turnip than a father? 


That is your point of view—is it not, 
Madame De Fablis ?” 

The elder lady looked slightly net- 
tled. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “if you like to 
make a joke of it.” 

Sara gazed with true contrition in 
her friend’s face. 

“You understand now why Aunt 
Honoria finds me so abominable, don’t 
you?” she sighed. “I suppose one of 
these days I shall learn to think before 
I speak. But indeed, in regard to Geor- 
gette, I believe I respeet her for not 
pretending to a grief she did not feel. 
Uncle Harmon had never been particu- 
larly nice to her, and for the moment 
she forgot that he was dead. My first 
train made me as vain as a peacock. 
Surely you remember the heart-stirring 
qualities of a first train, Madame De 
Fablis ?” 

“At all events, I recognize the heart- 
stirring qualities of a generous nature,” 
Madame De Fablis responded, patting 
Sara’s hand. And then a silence fell be- 
tween them. 

There had been a rumor that a pop- 
ular royal lady just then visiting Paris 
would drive in the Bois that afternoon, 
and the congestion of all sorts of ve- 
hicles was great as they approached the 
Arc de Triomphe. The automobile was 
forced to stop again and again, and dur- 
ing one of the halts Madame De Fablis 
heard her name pronounced from a lit- 
tle, open carriage beside her. In it sat 
a handsome, well-groomed man of thir- 
ty, who greeted her with enthusiasm 
and announced himself the bearer of a 
package from “Archie.” At the nj :1e 
Sara pricked up her ears—any tite:d 
of Courty’s interested her—and_shiec 
leaned forward eagerly to see what 
manner of man was privileged to speak 
of him so familiarly. The first glimpse 
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was disappointing ; the second repelled; 
and yet the voice, slightly raised above 
the roar of the street, was so agreeable 
that its charm made her forget the 
coarse expression of the handsome fea- 
tures. He was asking permission to 
drop in at tea-time, and Madame De 
Fablis was cordially assenting, when 
their motor shot ahead, and he was left 
behind. 

“That was Archie’s friend, Mr. 
Trench,” she remarked, quite unneces- 
sarily, for Sara had, guessed it. “He 
is going to bring me our bracelets, but 
I shall not take you home with me to 
tea. Nobody shall say I was the means 
of introducing a naughty person like 
George Trench to an innocent lamb like 
you, Sara. Of course, even in that 
glance you thought him handsome—all 
women do—but you must shut your 
eyes to his attractions.” 

“T thought he had a very imperti- 
nent stare, and hard, wicked lines about 
his eyes—like a bad old man!” Sara 
answered, laughing. 

“He is younger than Archie,” said 
Madame De Fablis reflectively. 

“Then he must have lived twice as 
hard,” declared downright Sara. “But 
why is he thought so dangerous, and 
why—if he isn’t nice—does Mr. Har- 
court like him?” 

Madame De Fablis answered with in- 
dulgent patience, for she had a weak- 
ness for George Trench: 

“My dear child, all your world seems 
to be divided into sheep and goats with 
a fence between! He is dangerous be- 
cause he is unscrupulous, good-looking, 
and rich; and why Archie likes him I 
can’t tell, except that they were at 
school together and he has dragged 
him out of scrapes ever since. I am 
afraid nobody can save him from his 
latest, however, for his wife is suing 
for a divorce, and they say if the facts 
are made public he won’t have enough 
character left to make him received even 
in Paris. It is a pity, for in many ways 
he is quite delightful.” 

“How unpleasant,” said Sara indif- 
‘erently, and the conversation drifted to 
other things. 

At the end of an hour Madame De 
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Fablis set her down at the door of her 
hotel, the motor displacing a shabby 
cab that stirred a prophetic instinct in 
the girl and made her guess that it had 
brought Georgette from the railway- 
station and was now waiting for the 
“sister” who had escorted her. She 
could hardly stay her impatience as she 
went up in the lift and dashed down 
the corridor to her own door. 

There sat the wonderful cousin in an 
attitude of stiff propriety, dressed in 
the deepest mourning, while beside Mrs. 
Krueger on the sofa was the sister who 
had accompanied Georgette from 
Tours. The girl's almond- 
shaped eyes rested first on Sister Marie 
Thérése (whose white-winged cap and 
deep collar made her a picturesque fig- 
ure in the gay little drawing-room) and 
then on her aunt, as if the part of youth 
were always to listen, never to mingle 
in the conversation of older people. She 
had not seen Sara, who had paused at 
the door when she caught sight of the 
religicuse, ass if the presence of a 
stranger threw a formality over the 
meeting. 

Sara overcame the momentary shy 
ness, and was presented by her mother 
to Sister Marie Thérése ; and then, turn- 
ing to Georgette, she kissed her with 
an effusion that seemed to embarrass 


strange 


that repressed young person, though 
she gave a little peck in return and 


said primly: 

“T hope we are going to be friends, 
dear cousin.” 

“Friends !”’ “More 
than friend And then she 
took one of Georgette’s black-gloved 

le “How cold you 


repeated Sara. 


sisters.” 


hands and exclaimed: 
are; you are tired with your journey! 
Mama, may I order tea?” 

The bread and butter and sweet cakes 
that accompanied the tea seemed to ap- 
peal more to the travelers than the hot 
drink, but it served to bring them into 
sympathy ; and the conversation flowed 
easily, sometimes in I'rench, sometimes 
in English, till the sister rose to go. It 
was already getting dark, and she ha- 
stened her departure, though she le‘ 
Georgette with evident reluctance, mr 
muring exhortations to piety in he eur 


and promising that she should be re- 
membered in the prayers of her friends 
at the convent. 

Georgette’s manner was perfect; suf- 
ficiently emotionée to show she felt the 
severing of old ties and yet restrained 
enough not to alienate the new. 

Mrs. Krueger accompanied the sister 
to the lift, and then went to her own 
room in order to leave the girls alone. 

Georgette was standing just as when 
the sister left her, with eyes cast down, 
hands clasped meekly in front of her, 
and Sara, feeling the loneliness of her 
cousin’s position, was casting about in 
her mind for words of sympathy and 


consolation, when Georgette  whis- 
pered: 
“Are you sure she has gone?” And 


breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

The expression of sanctity lifted from 
her face as curtains of cloud roll up 
from a hidden scene at the opera, and 
with a little scream of delight she 
dashed to the window, pushed aside the 
curtains, and looked down into the 
lighted street. The porter was helping 
the sister into the cab; he gave an or- 
der, the driver nodded, the shabby ve- 
hicle rattled off. 

Georgette’s scarlet lips formed them- 
selves into a Pucklike smile, and then 
broadened into a laugh, disclosing slen- 
der white teeth with the canines slight- 
ly elongated; her cheeks, which had 
been a warm ivory, took on a wild-rose 
blush; her almond-shaped eyes disap- 
peared in the intensity of her satisfac- 
tion, and she waved her hand in the 
direction of the vanishing cab. 

“Good-by,” she exclaimed, “to those 
dreary old women and their everlasting 
prayers! If I don’t indemnify myself 
for all the dulness of the last ten years 
my name isn’t Georgette Vanderveer !” 

“You behaved as if you liked her!” 
burst from Sara, in astonishment. 

“Yes, didn’t I?” acquiesced Geor- 
gette, elated at this tribute to her his- 
tricnic powers. 

But don’t you?” 
Sara. 

Georgette narrowed her eyes as she 
looked at Sara’s puzzled face. 

“How horribly literal you are,” she 


urged downright 
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remarked. “One can hate a system 
without hating the people who carry it 
out. We are told the good Lord hates 
sin and loves sinners; I feel the same 
charity toward the sisters.” 

“T hope they appreciate your clem- 
ency,” said Sara, laughing in spite of a 
feeling of sudden repulsion. ‘Person- 
ally, I should like you better if you 
didn’t make these fine distinctions.” 

“Like me as I am,” pleaded Geor- 
gette, touching Sara’s cheek with her 
own. “My bringing-up has been differ- 
ent to yours. I have never dared to be 
myself except with people of my own 
age. Somebody we both know advised 
me to make friends with you; he said 
you would help me if I ever went to 
live with my father’s people; that you 
were”—she paused to recall the unfa- 
miliar phrase—‘‘a good sort. He said 
more than that. Shall I tell you—yes? 
—you like compliments? He said you 
were very good-looking, but as uncon- 
scious as a baby.” 

Sara hated herself for blushing. She 
could have dispensed with the compli- 
ment which seemed to sit her down 
hard among the virtues rather than the 


graces. In recommending her to Geor- 
gette, Harcourt had emphasized the 


very qualities that made her uninterest- 
ing to a sophisticated taste. It seemed 
to throw a side-light on their interview 
a year ago; she saw herself from his 
point of view, “the artless schoolboy,” 
and she grew painfully aware of her 
cousin’s subtle charm. In imagination 
she was once more walking with Courty 
through the lighted streets; he had 
clasped the hand resting on his arm, 
and his voice was saying: “You must 
know how dear you are to me, little 
Sara—sometimes I think dearer than 
any one in the world.” And then she 
had flung her heart at his feet, and he 
had returned it to her with a few words 
of brotherly affection. How sharp the 
pain was even yet! It made her forget 
everything; the year that had inter- 
vened, the new element of interest that 
her cousin had brought into her life, 
even the questions that Georgette was 
pouring out pell-mell, and which she 
hoped she had answered discreetly. 


The: catechism went on. How soon 
were they to sail? Was it true that she 
(Georgette) was to leave off mourn- 
ing and have all sorts of fine things? 
Was New York gay in the winter, and 
did Aunt Honoria entertain a great 
deal? There had been quantities of 
American girls at the convent—that was 
the reason she spoke English so well !— 
and they told her girls had as nice a 
time in New York as married women. 
Did Sara believe it? It wasn’t so in 
Irrance. Would Uncle Pincus be nice 
to her? 

The last question roused Sara to tes- 
tify to her uncle’s kindness. 

“Uncle Pincus is the dearest old dar- 
ling in the world,” she declared, “and 
Aunt Honoria is kind, but rather for- 
mal. She disapproves of the modern 
girl, but I am sure she will like you, 
Georgette—your manners are so pret- 
ty.” 

“Aren’t you a favorite?” asked Geor- 
gette. 

Sara shook her head. 

“Only with Uncle Pincus,” she an- 
swered. “Aunt Honoria thinks I am a 
slangy disgrace.” 

“But Uncle Pincus is the only one 
that matters,” pursued Georgette. “He 
has all the money, hasn’t he?” 

Sara had a burning desire to snub 
her cousin. How did she dare ask such 
impertinent questions at the beginning 
of her acquaintance with the family? 
What business was it of hers whether 
Uncle Pincus were rich or poor, and 
then she remembered that Georgette 
not only stood in the same relationship 
that she did herself, but was nearer be- 
cause of adoption; that in France 
money questions were met and settled 
frankly; in short, that she had a right 
to be curious, though the taste of the 
inquiry was execrable. 

“Aunt Honoria has a great deal of 
money of her own,” Sara answered, 
“though she is not as rich as Uncle 
Pincus. She will probably leave all 
she has to her nephew, Sackett Lee. By 
the way, he is in Paris now, attending 
to your father’s affairs. He is dining 
with us to-night.” 

There must have been a streak of 
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malice in Sara, for all her good nature, 
for as she delivered this suggestive in- 
formation she watched its effect with 
a half-suppressed smile. 

Georgette jumped up from her chair, 
and glancing at the mirror, declared 
that railway traveling was the most 
disheveling thing in the world, and that 
she must go and dress. Aunt Eliza 
had offered to let the maid unpack her 
trunk, and she supposed she would lay 
out her things for dinner; to be sure 
she had only fusty old black frocks to 
choose from, but didn’t Sara think her 
hair might be done more fashionably— 
ondulé and puffed out; also would Sara 
please order the maid to do it—she 
looked like a cross old thing, and Geor- 
gette was afraid of cross servants. 

Sara, who had surrendered her bed- 
room to Georgette, made her own toi- 
let, unassisted, in the little dressing- 
room off her mother’s, and sent the 
maid, as soon as Mrs. Krueger could 
spare her, to attend to her cousin. 

Mrs. Krueger went to the drawing- 
room as half-past seven struck, to wait 
for Sackett. Sara, in the simplest kind 
of dress, joined her, and within five 
minutes their guest arrived in a collar 
so tall that it held up his ponderous jaw, 
and a waistcoat calculated to dazzle the 
youth of New York. The hotel serv- 
ant, glorious with a watch-chain, a ring, 
and necktie with limp ends, announced 
that “madame was served,” but Geor- 
gette had not yet appeared. 

Mrs. Krueger, who hated unpunctu- 
ality, had just begged Sara to go and 
see what was keeping her cousin, when 
the door flew open and an utter stran- 
ger stood before them; at least for a 
second they thought her a stranger till 
the real Georgette was revealed in her 
Pucklike smile. She was wearing a 
summer dress of Sara’s—one that had 
survived the English visits—of em- 
broidered muslin over pink, with sashes 
of the same color and a twist of pink 
ribbon in the coils of her hair. Round 
her shoulders was a white feather boa, 
also borrowed from Sara, and a few 
strings of small pearls which must have 
once belonged to her mother clasped 
her little, round throat. She ran straight 


to Mrs. Krueger, nestled close to her 
side, and whispered so that every one 
could hear: 

“The maid couldn’t find the waist of 
my best dress, but you don’t mind my 
wearing Sara’s as long as it is an old 
one, do you? It seems so funny to be 
in low neck that I begged for this.” 
And she drew the feathers closer and 
looked shyly-at Sackett. 

He stood waiting to be introduced, 
the embodiment of patient propriety, but 
Sara afterward told her mother that his 
eyelids blinked incessantly, which with 
him meant surprise of an agreeable na- 
ture, and she felt sure Georgette made 
an impression upon him that would ef- 
face her (Sara) forever. 


“Georgette,” said Mrs. Krueger, 
“this is Mr. Lee—Mr. Sackett Lee— 


your aunt’s nephew. As you will prob- 
ably see a great deal of each other in 
the future, I am glad he should be here 
the first evening of your coming.” 

“And you are not my cousin?” said 
Georgette, marking the accent on the 
“not” with flattering regret. 

“T should be proud if you would con- 
sider me as such,” said Sackett, allow- 
ing a slow smile to reveal his two front 
tablets. 

“A cousin—with a difference,” Geor- 
gette murmured, as if it opened limit- 
less possibilities. 

As they went to dinner Georgette 
dropped her »oa and Sackett picked it 
up and replaced it on her shoulders 
with a gallantry Sara found infinitely 
amusing. Georgette snuggled into its 
warmth, smiling at him over the ruf- 
fling feathers, as if the fact of her en- 
joyment was of paramount importance. 
And she was right as far as he was 
concerned, for from that moment she 
held him enthralled. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Krueger was unfitted by nature 
for the duties of a chaperon. She had 
never recovered from the grief of her 
husband’s death—health and spirit had 
alike been crushed; when to that were 
added a retiring disposition and pro- 
found self-distrust it was little wonder 
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that she looked forward to her daugh- 
ter’s coming-out with alarm. She and 
Sara took diametrically opposite views 
of the season before them, for Mrs. 
Krueger relied upon her sister-in-law 
to introduce both girls, and Sara in- 
stinctively knew that she would be an 
unwelcome third in her Aunt Honoria’s 
schemes, and urged her mother to pro- 
vide herself with garments suitable to 
the winter's campaign and to make her 
plans without reference to the Pincus 
Vanderveers. 

Even in Paris Mrs. Krueger’s dislike 
of making an effort showed itself. 
Sackett wished the girls to see what 
was best at the theaters and to make 
the usual round of expeditions, but had 
it not been for Madame:De Fablis’ en- 
ergy, to say nothing of the convenience 
of her automobile, they would have left 
Paris no wiser than they came. 

Their last day before sailing was de- 
voted to Versailles. Mrs. Krueger 
chose to stay at home to superintend 
the packing, but Madame De Fablis 
came for them early, in her motor, and 
Sackett was on hand, primed with in- 
formation and propriety. The day was 
fine, the air sharp and bracing, and the 
gardens with their long alleys of leafless 
trees—like the pillared aisles of some 
stately cathedral—they found far more 
alluring than the miles of historic pic- 
tures and state galleries inside the pal- 
ace, so that they were content with a 
hasty survey of the interior and were 
glad to come out into the sunshine and 
wander past the fountains over the 
green turf, till they found themselves at 
the Little Trianon, with its reminiscen- 
ces of folly and misfortune. 

Sackett, as usual, walked with Geor- 
gette; indeed, he made no effort to con- 
ceal his admiration for her and as- 
sumed an air of appropriation that no 
American girl could have borne. Ma- 
dame De Fablis, following a little be- 
hind him, with her arm in Sara’s, 
glanced at his stodgy figure as he waved 
his cane in explanatory gyrations first 
toward the silent fountains and then to- 
ward the windows of the great build- 
ing, and amused at Georgette’s patience, 
she remarked in a low tone: 


“T think she means to marry him. Of 
course they will get more than their 
share of the Vanderveer money, and 
you, my dear, will come out at the little 
end of the horn of plenty, but I cannot 
regret the arrangement—it will be a 
lifelong comedy—he is so intolerably 
pompous, and she will fool him till the 
day of his death.” 

“T really think she likes him,” Sara 
answered earnestly. “She asks his ad- 
vice about everything, and takes it, too! 
You see, she has no one to compare him 
with,” she added reflectively. 

“Whereas, you have a lovers’ gallery 

of dark-eyed Italians and blue-eyed 
Englishmen; is that it, Sara?” 
Sara colored as usual when brought 
face to face with her one standard of 
masculine perfection, but she said 
gravely: 

“Sackett is a gentleman; he has no 
bad habits, and he will be well off; be- 
sides that, the very things that make 
him absurd now will be very imposing 
when he gets to be sixty.” 

Madame De Fablis broke 
hearty laugh. 

“Who would wait thirty years to see 
Sackett grow into his pomposity!’’ she 
exclaimed, and then added in a whisper, 
for he was waiting for her to overtake 
him: “He has a pair of goatish front 
teeth that would discourage my affec- 
tions, if I were a girl.” 

Madame De Fablis sometimes put 
things coarsely, but they always made 
their record. Sara never looked at 
Sackett after this without seeing his 
likeness to a goat. 

He proposed lunching at “The Reser- 
voirs’’ instead of trying to return to 
town,and they strolled back to the gates 
and up the avenue to the restaurant. 
Earlier in the season they might have 
found a gay assemblage making a late 
breakfast in the glass-enclosed annex, 
but in November few people were stay- 
ing at the hotel and fewer still felt dis- 
posed toward morning expeditions, so 
that with the exception of half a dozen 
tables occupied by men sipping their 
coffee or absinthe they had the room 
to themselves. 

As they took their places a man, who 


into a 
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had been breakfasting with a distin- 
guished-looking foreigner, started to his 
feet and came over to Madame De Fab- 
lis. He bowed casually to Sackett, 
who stiffened with disapprobation un- 
der the recognition; and then, having 
favored Sara and Georgette with an 
appraising stare, he began talking to 
their chaperon. Sara remembered 
George Trench, though she had seen 
him but once, and sympathized with 
Sackett’s evident dislike. She had ta- 
ken an unreasonable prejudice; first 
because she had been warned against 
him as a fascinator, and then because 
she considered his mode of staring at 
women offensive. Georgette, on the 
contrary, thought him the handsomest 
creature she had ever seen, and far 
from resenting his scrutiny, she seemed 
to flutter under it in self-conscious van- 
ity. She glanced at him admiringly, 
turned her eyes away, then deliberately 
met his, while she blushed charmingly, 
and, under cover of helping Sara off 
with her coat, whispered: 

“Who is he?” 

“His name is Trench,” said Sara. 
“He is not at all the kind of person you 
want to know.” 

“Oh! but I do,” Georgette exclaimed. 
“TI am dying to know him—lI never saw 
such a good-looking man in my life. 
Don’t you think Madame De Fablis 
might ask him to lunch? Or, better 
still, cannot you whisper to Sackett to 
ask him. There is plenty of room at 
the table.” 

Sara shook her head. 

“They will not ask him because they 
do not want us to make his acquaint- 
ance. Do go and sit down, Georgette.” 

In the meanwhile Madame De Fablis 
was doing her best to get rid of Trench. 
She turned her chair half away from 
the table so that he could not feel him- 
self included in the party, and while 
her manner was kind—almost intimate 
—she made it plain that his coming was 
an interruption to their luncheon. At 
last even he had to take the hint, and 
murmuring something about seeing her 
later to say good-by, as he was sud- 
denly recalled to America, he made a 
sweeping bow that took in Sackett and 


the two girls, and started across the 
room to join his companion. 

When he got about half-way his 
progress was checked by a large An- 
gora cat, who seemed to spring from 
the unknown and stood directly in his 
way, looking up in his face and mewing 
little cries of friendly greeting. 

Georgette, whose eyes had followed 
Trench across the great room, gave an 
exclamation of delight when she saw 
the cat—a huge white creature with a 
plumelike tail—and, pushing back her 
chair, she dashed toward it before any 
one could stop her. The Angora—as 
capricious as the lady—stopped rubbing 
itself against Trench’s legs and ran un- 
der a table, while Georgette, indifferent 
to the smiles of the absinthe-sipping 
Frenchmen, spread out her hands in a 
gesture of disappointment, and looked 
appealingly at Trench. He captured the 
animal, caressed it, and brought it to 
her purring and contented. 

It all happened so quickly that Ma- 
dame De Fablis, whose dress was 
caught under the leg of Sackett’s chair, 
could not reach the girl until she made 
herself still more conspicuous by indu- 
cing Trench to transfer the burden from 
his arms to hers; an operation which 
seemed to require much advice and 
maneuvering, and was forced by the 
gentleman to yield its utmost possibili- 
ty ; and then she buried her cheek in the 
creature’s fur while she raised her 
queer, languorous eyes to his face and 
whispered: 

“Here comes Madame De 
looking very much annoyed. Have I 
been indiscreet, I wonder! Please don’t 
let her scold me, monsieur.”’ 

“Scold you!” he* echoed. “Why 
should she scold you for petting a cat?” 

“Because I don’t know you,” she 
said, coyly frank. 

“Oh, yes, you do!” he said. “All 
Americans in the same class of life pre- 
sumably know each other. I am George 
Trench and you are the younger Miss 
Krueger?” 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “I am Miss Vander- 
veer.” And at that second Madame 
De Fablis arrived upon the scene. 


Fablis, 


iva 
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“Put the cat down, Georgette, and 
come back to your lunch,” she said 
shortly, finding some satisfaction in not 
naming the delinquents to each other. 
She laid her hand on the girl’s arm, as 
if publicly marking her protection, while 
she cast an infuriated glance at Trench. 
She did not appreciate the depths of his 
impudence, however, for he only looked 
amused while he escorted her back to 
her chair, and was as ready as she to 
dispense with introductions. 

“T see Miss Vanderveer and I are 
under the ban of your displeasure, Es- 
telle,” he said gaily, “but that only 


shows you are not a connoisseur in 
cats. We recognize a fine specimen 
when we see one,” he added, leaning 


forward to include Georgette in the 
conversation, and putting an intimate 
accent on the “we.” 

Madame De Fablis was walking be- 
tween them, but Georgette responded 
promptly, speaking across her chaperon 
in utter disregard of the lady’s frigid 
manner. 

“T love cats!’ she announced. “There 
was a beauty at the convent—tortoise- 
shell, with blue eyes. We girls called 
him St. Anthony, which was funny, you 
know, but the sisters called him George, 
because his ancestors had belonged to 


George Sand. Such a fine name to 
waste on a cat!” 
“Never mind about the cat at the 


convent,” said Madame De Fablis, at 
the end of her patience. “Your bouillon 
is quite cold, and Mr. Lee is waiting 
to push in your chair.” And then, hav- 
ing disposed of one culprit, she turned 
upon the other. 

“Be good enough to take yourself off 
at once, You know I have 
purposely avoided introducing you to 
these girls because I disapprove of you. 
[If you have any excuses to offer you 
can come and make them to me late 
this afternoon.” 

“At six?” he asked, laughing. 

“At six—angl it is no laughing mat- 
ter,” she said gravely. “I want to tell 
you plainly what I think of your whole 
course.” 

The episode plunged Sackett into the 
depths of gloom. Propriety had been 


George. 


outraged, and, what was worse, out- 
raged by the girl he adored. It took 
the zest out of the-whole expedition ; the 
food tasted flat (omelet and birds and 
good red wine) and the Frenchmen 
across the room were staring so impu- 
dently that he found the situation in- 
tolerable, and under the plea that it 
was later than he supposed, he induced 
Madame De Fablis to send for the au- 
tomobile. 

It was a large touring-car, holding 
four inside and one beside the chauffeur, 
and Sackett, putting the ladies inside, 
sat in front, enjoying his cigarette and a 
glorious fit of sulks ; but whether the to- 
bacco softened his heart or the fresh 
air raised his spirits makes little differ- 
ence—the result was that at the end 
of fifteen minutes he felt happier and, 
stopping the automobile, he removed 
himself from the outside and clambered 
in beside Georgette. His coming was 
welcome to every one—an almost un- 
precedented event in his existence !— 
for a silence had settled over the party 
which made any diversion agreeable. 

Madame De Fablis would have liked 
to talk exclusively to Sara, and yet was 
ashamed to mark her resentment of 
Georgette’s conduct by excluding her, 
and so it resulted in their not talking at 
all. Georgette was gentle and very sad, 
as if she had been cruelly misunder- 
stood. Sara felt gay enough, but could 
make little impression upon the depres- 
sion of her companions. She saw noth- 
ing in the incident but impertinence on 
the part of Trench, and, having got rid 
of him, she thought the whole thing 
ought to be ignored. With the coming 
of Sackett, however, every one found 
companionship. Madame De Fablis, the 
moment she had Sara to herself, be- 
came voluble. She charged the girl 
with messages to Archie, she lamented 
her going, she grew merry and confi- 
dential. Finally’ she nodded toward 
Georgette’s shapely head and said, be- 
low her breath: 

“That young person is too deep for 
you, my child; but there is no use in 
warning you—you will only think me 
prejudiced. One of these days, how- 
ever, when she has stolen all your beaus 
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and Uncle Pincus’ affections, then you 
will remember my words, and perhaps 
you will come and pay me‘a visit and 
I will console you.” 

“TI should like of all things to pay 
you a visit,” Sara answered, “but I am 
not at all afraid of Georgette. She is 
welcome to my beaus, chiefly because I 
haven’t any; and as for Uncle Pincus’ 
affections, they couldn’t be diverted, 
they are too true. If you mean his 
money—she is welcome to that, too. 
Mama and I have enough to live like 
gentlewomen, and I suspect more than 
that disagrees with one’s disposition.” 

“Don’t be a goose, little Sara,” her 
friend answered. ‘When you are as old 
as I am you won't talk flippantly of 
money, particularly if you should have 
to do without it. So you are off to- 
morrow—how I shall miss you! Write 
everything to me, all your successes, 
and let me know how our friend in 
front wins her way with Aunt Hon- 
oria.” 

In the meanwhile “our friend in 
front” was winning her way back to 
favor with Sackett. She accused him 
with tears in her eyes of being unkind 
to her; indeed, every one had turned 
against her just because she had ad- 
mired the cat! It was evident that she 
did not understand the ways of the 
world. Aunt Honoria should have left 
her in the convent, where at least she 
was loved. If her father were alive or 
if she had a big brother, she might un- 
derstand things better, but now what- 
ever she did always turned out wrong. 
Cousin Sackett had always been so con- 
siderate that she had not imagined a 
little thing like chasing a cat would turn 
him against her. 

Sackett was twisting uneasily under 
her reproaches, confronted by a sim- 
plicity he had allowed himself to doubt. 
After all, there was no moral law 
broken by running after a,cat, and how 
should a little convent-bred girl un- 
derstand the interpretation likely to be 
put upon her conduct by foreigners or 
men like Trench? No, it was not a time 
to be angry; on the contrary, it was an 
occasion for cousinly counsel, for the 
word in season; and who was better 


fitted than Sackett to speak it! Wasn't 
he her adopted cousin, her ardent ad- 
mirer, her future husband if his plans 
were carried out? His tone of voice 
was tender and possessive. 

“Turn against you!” he repeated sen- 
timentally. “I should like to see the 
thing that could turn me against you! 
Haven't I asked you to look upon me as 
your real cousin?—and here is just a 
case in point where I can help you. A 
man about town is the best adviser a girl 
can have if she isn’t too headstrong to 
be guided—there are lots of things he 
can put her up to. For example, take a 
person like Trench ;it would simply blast 
a girl’s reputation to be seen much with 
him, and that is the reason Madame De 
Fablis would not introduce him, and 
why it was a mistake for you to let him 
bring you the cat.” 

Georgette opened her eyes in babyish 
surprise. 

“Is he so—naughty?’ she asked. 

Sackett gave a short laugh. 

“All I can tell you is that his wife is 
getting a divorce from him on account 
of his outrageous behavior. Her fam- 
ily will not allow her to support his 
vagaries any longer.” 

**Support,’ ”’ repeated Georgette, who 
always affected an imperfect knowledge 
of English when it suited her purpose. 
“Is he then so poor that she has to sup- 
port him?” 

There was sharp curiosity in her tone. 
She didn’t share Sara’s flippant atti- 
tude toward money. Sackett explained. 

“T mean, Mrs. Trench’s family will 
not allow her to put up with his insult- 
ing conduct. They insist upon a di- 
vorce ; but I cannot go into details with 
a person of your age. As to his being 
poor, he isn’t poor at all; he is very 
rich, one of New York’s great for- 
tunes.” ° 

“And yet she means to divorce him!” 
exclaimed Georgette. She spoke her 
amazement to a kindred soul, for 
Sackett answered with feeling, nodding 
solemnly : 

“That gives you some idea how bad 
he must be.” 

Georgette advanced her lips nearer to 
his ear. 
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“Does he gamble?” she asked, in an 
awestruck tone that matched her com- 
panion’s. “Or does he drink? You see, 
Cousin Sackett, I do know something of 
the wickedness 6f the world.” 

Sackett raised a warning finger. 

“Again,” he said, “I can be of use 
to you. You must never ask such ques- 
tions. It is not fitting that you should 
know about wickedness in the concrete. 
In the abstract—in a general way—you 
may recognize as a fact that there are 
things to be condemned among the best 
people, socially, but what those things 
are you must leave to your elders.” 

He pursed his lips primly. 

“Tt is very kind of you to tell me,” 
she murmured gratefully, adding in the 
same breath: “Did you say he was al- 
ready divorced ?” 

This was too inquisitive for 
Sackett’s dulness. 

“I’m sure I do not know,” he said 
irritably, “and I fail to see how it can 
possibly interest you.” 

“Only to avoid concrete wickedness, 
Cousin Sackett,” she said, with her be- 
witching smile, and Sackett didn’t know 
whether to be pleased or vexed ; whether 
to think she was laughing at him or 
profiting by his warning. 

When they reached the hotel Madame 
De Fablis went in with the girls to say 
good-by to Mrs. Krueger, and Sackett 
hurried off to make final arrartgements 
for their journey the next day. He was 
full of obvious information that strained 
Sara’s patience to its limit. She and 
Mrs. Krueger had traveled for a year 
without assistance (other than a good 
maid), and it seemed rather absurd to 
be patronized by Sackett; to be told that 
steamers did not wait for belated pas- 
sengers, and that it would be desirable 
not to lose their trunk-keys. 

“Nor our heads nor our purses,” cried 
Sara scornfully, while Georgette said 
sweetly : 

“What a good traveler you are, 
Cousin Sackett. It is so pleasant to be 
taken care of.” 

They found Mrs. Krueger on her 
sofa, worn out with the fatigues of the 
day, for Georgette’s dresses kept ar- 


even 


riving up to the last moment, and so 
absorbed the attention of the maid that 
much of the detail of her own packing 
fell to Mrs. Krueger’s share. 

Madame De Fablis was shocked at 
her friend’s look of exhaustion, and, 
having despatched the maid to the near- 
est apothecary’s for a simple restora- 
tive, she dragged off her long gloves 
and sat holding Eliza’s hand. She had 
also thrown off her heavy fur coat, and 
the sleeves of her silk blouse coming 
only a little below the elbows displayed 
Harcourt’s bangle on her handsome 
arm. Georgette, who came pirouetting 
into the room with the bodice of a new 
evening dress in her hands, stopped 
short and fixed her eyes on the bracelet, 
but before she remarked upon it she 
had to demand admiration for her own 
possessions. 

Isn’t it too lovely?” she exclaimed, 
patting the trimming of the waist—and 


4“ 


then she noticed her aunt. ‘What is 
the matter with Aunt Eliza? Don’t tell 


me she isn’t going to be able to sail 
when I am so anxious to begin my sea- 
son! Why, Madame De Fablis, where 
did you get that bracelet? It is just like 
one Sara wears and makes a mystery 
about ; she never takes it off, and won’t 
tell who gave it to her.” 

Sara, who was coming into the room 
with the package from the chemist’s, 
tried to catch Estelle’s eye with a mute 
supplication not to tell, but failed to ac- 
complish her object, for Madame De 
Fablis, thinking only of Eliza, an- 
swered : 

“My brother sent it tome. It is made 
of gold he panned himself in Alaska.” 

Georgette laughed triumphantly as 
she turned upon Sara. 

“Then Mr. Harcourt gave you yours, 
too! I don’t see why you made a secret 
of it; he has given nie things, also.” 

But Sara had flown to get a medicine- 
glass, and didn’t answer, and Madame 
De Fablis, perceiving too late that she 
had betrayed a secret, advised Georgette 
to go and attend to her own packing, 
for there was nothing the matter with 
her aunt that would prevent their start- 
ing the next morning. 

Georgette effaced herself till just as 
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Madame De Fablis was going, and then 
she came to say good-by. 

“Don’t be surprised,” she said, “if I 
should send to your apartment for my 
Buddha. I certainly shall do so if I 
have room for it in my luggage.” 

“Leave it with me,” pleaded Madame 
De Fablis, who had taken a fancy to the 
little god. “It will pound your trunk 
to pieces—it is so heavy.” 

Georgette forbore to answer, but 
smiled as inscrutably as Buddha him- 
self. 

At six o’clock Sara, who had been sit- 
ting by her mother, rang for the maid, 
and getting no response went through 
the rooms searching for her. Not only 
was there no trace of the woman, but 
Georgette also had disappeared, and 
Sara, not liking to worry her mother, 
busied herself in packing last things in 
the hope that the mystery would solve 
itself. It did. About half-past six 
Georgette came running in, merry and 
laughing, with Buddha in her arms. 

“T borrowed your maid to go with 
me in a cab as far as Madame De Fab- 
lis’ to get my Buddha, but I didn’t stay 
long; for she had a visitor, and was not 
very cordial.” 

Sara remembered the appointment 
made with Trench for six o’clock, and 
couldn’t help ‘wondering whether Geor- 
gette had remembered it, also. Hating 
herself for the suspicion, she took the 
Buddha from her cousin, adinired his 
delicate workmanship, and offered to 
pack him in a substantial trunk of her 
own, full of things that could not be 
injured, but received only a snub for 
her interference. 

Georgette dropped an affected kiss on 
the top of his head. 

“Do you think,” she demanded, ‘that 
I have no sentiment about Mr. Har- 
court’s gifts? Buddha is going to 
America in my arms if I have to spend 
all the gold pieces in my purse in pay- 
ing the custom-house people.” 

Sara experienced a fury that nearly 
overmastered her natural politeness. 

“That will be very inconvenient for 
you and every one else,” she urged. 
“Do let me pack him.” 
3ut Georgette only hugged him more 





tightly to her heart, and went to her 
own room. 


CHAPTER V. 

There are years in the world’s his- 
tory when nature asserts herself, when 
she makes a record in typhoons and 
tidal waves, in earthquakes and cy- 
clones, and at such times even that 
steady-going old basin, the North At- 
lantic, becomes freakish and given to 
“acting up.’ The words “acting up,” 
though borrowed from nursery vernacu- 
lar, are used advisedly, as descriptive of 
positive as well as reflex upheavals on 
the part of the sea. 

Mrs. Krueger was unfortunate in her 
time of sailing. A West Indian hurri- 
cane was being passed along to the pole, 
and the waves were playing merry- 
andrew with the ocean highways. The 
poor lady herself, being quite worn out 
by the fatigue of shopping in Paris, took 
to her bed and stayed there; and Sara, 
who had a romantic friendship for her 
mother as well as a devoted affection, 
hardly left her side. The maid was a 
wretched sailor, and only added to the 
anxieties ; and as for Sackett, he was lost 
to human ken—reticent of his company 
if of nothing else. The first few hours 
out he sneered at seasick people, and 
even ate an enormous dinner washed 
down with champagne, but shortly af- 
ter that, he felt himself overcome with 
sleep—at least he yawned furtively and 
continually—and, having turned the 
color of pea soup, he said good night to 
his friends, and never reappeared for 
six days. When he did he mentioned 
that the sea air always gave him neu- 
ralgia. 

Georgette was gay as a lark. The 
more the vessel plunged the more she 
laughed. She never missed a meal, she 
was always ready for exercise when- 
ever it was possible to venture into the 
open air, and she was soon the center 
of interest to all the male passengers as 
well as the officers of the ship. There 
was one other lady who proved herself 
equally superior to the elements, Mrs. 
Gentian, a young married woman 
known to the Kruegers, and consequent- 





ly available as a chaperon for Georgette 
during the absence of her aunt. Indeed, 
the two became very intimaté; and one 
of those useful friendships sprang up 
where the matron is almost as immature 
and quite as flighty as the girl she has 
in charge. 

On the last day the gale blew itself 
out, or, rather, the succession of gales, 
and the approach to American waters 
was marked by the mildest of winter 
and dancing sunshine. Mrs. 
Krueger was tempted inte the fresh air, 
and came out leaning on her daughter’s 
arm and followed by her maid bearing 
wraps and cushions. 

Sara established her mother beside 
Mrs. Gentian, and then went in search 
of Georgette, hoping to induce her to 
take a tramp before lunch. She was 
the more anxious to discover her be- 
cause her mother seemed worried at 
not finding the girl with their mutual 
friends. 

Sara threaded her way among all the 
chairs that crowded the decks and 
looked into every room open to ladies 
and was just giving it up, when hap- 
pening to go for the second time into 
the reading-room, she saw a pair of 
pretty feet protruding from under a 
brown cloth skirt of familiar design, and 
in close proximity a pair of manly legs. 
The ownership of these attractive pedes- 
tals was a matter of conjecture, how- 
ever, because from the waist up the two 
figures were obliterated by the out- 
spread pages of an English illustrated 
paper which they were enjoying in com- 
mon. 

Sara was sure the little pointed shoes 
belonged to Georgette, but felt the dan- 
ger of taking it for granted—other 
women wore just such shoes, and the 
model of the brown cloth skirt had been 
much copied for Americans. A pair of 
unknown lovers might lurk behind that 
screening paper—a little delay would be 
the part of wisdom—so Sara went be- 
low and got a book; and when she re- 
turned her cousin was sitting in the 
same corner and the owner of the legs 
had gone. She was holding the same 
paper, and promptly invited Sara’s in- 
spection. 


days 
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“Come and look at this picture of the 
little Crown Prince of Norway,” she 
said, turning a page. “Isn’t he a dear?” 

Sara looked at the baby princeling, 
and then confessed that this was her 
second visit to the library. 

“T did not like to interrupt you the 
first time I came,” she said frankly, “be- 
cause I did not know the man who was 
with you; at least, I mean I couldn’t 
guess by his legs who it was.” 

Georgette glanced at her sharply, and 
then laughed good-naturedly. 

“T have a great mind not to tell you, 
to punish you for being curious,” she 
said, “but I'll let you guess.” 

“They didn’t belong to Sackett,” Sara 


hazarded, alluding to the legs. “They 
be] 
were not wooden enough. 
“Sackett has -not emerged yet,” 


Georgette answered. “His neuralgia is 
very persistent. I don’t think those 
feet were broad enough to bear the 
weight of his morality, do you?” 

It was Sara’s turn to look sharply at 
her cousin. Georgette’s delight in ma- 
king game of the people she pretended 
to admire was a constant surprise to 
Sara’s sense of truth, and yet she was 
always funny—funny in her quick ap- 
preciation of weaknesses and funny in 
her Pucklike smile. 

Sara mentioned several other possible 
possessors of handsome feet, and then 
gave up the riddle, declaring she could 
not be expected to guess when she had 
hardly been outside of her mother’s 
cabin the whole way over, and didn’t 
even know who was on board. 

“But I hear everybody is saying flat- 
tering things of you,” she concluded, 
“and that chaperoning you is no easy 
task on account of the persistence of 
your admirers. Mrs. Gentian says even 
her good Bobby is growing faithless, 
owing to your charms.” 

Sara spoke quite in play, but Geor- 
gette affected indignation. 

“Mrs. Gentian shouldn’t say such 
things,” she said, with Sackettlike 
solemnity. “It does a great deal of 
harm to a girl to be thought attractive 
to married men. On second thought, I 
shall not tell you who was sitting by 
me. I don’t like to be gossiped about.” 
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“Georgette!” exclaimed Sara. “You 
surely do not mean that I am capable of 
gossiping about you.” 

“What you don’t know you cannot 
repeat,” said Georgette crossly. “Your 
excessive truthfulness is to be guarded 
against.” 

Sara tried not to be offended, and 
said pleasantly: 

“At all events, I consider Bobby Gen- 
tian safe.” 

But Georgette became suddenly inter- 
ested in her paper, and Sara gave up 
her idea of exercise and returned to her 
mother. 

The next day was one of too much 
bustle and excitement to think of Geor- 
gette’s flirtations. The quarantine sta- 
tion was reached soon after lunch, and 
the decks and saloons were thronged 
with well-dressed people who had hard- 
ly met before during the tempestuous 
voyage. 

Sackett looked worn and thin, but he 
at once assumed his place as the mascu- 
line head of the party and instructed his 
womenkind with edifying zeal. He, 
consulted his watch, and, finding it was 
three o’clock, assured Mrs. Krueger that 
they should hardly land by daylight as 
the sun went down earlier in December 
than any other month; he also said it 
would be well not to prevaricate to the 
custom-house officers, and he reminded 
them that the vessel’s pier was at Ho- 
boken, which was separated from New 
York by a ferry. 

Sara said she had always supposed 
the vessel would get up on its shore legs 
and land them at Uncle Pincus’ door, 
and Sackett looked sulky and said it 
was a mistake to try to be funny when 
there was nothing to be funny about. It 
is, after all, a small concession to the 
claims of friendship to submit to being 
bored, and Sara was ashamed of her 
impatience, and apologized to Sackett 
before she went below to put a few last 
things in her bag, leaving him to be 
flattered back to self-complacency by 
Georgette, who had wonderful powers 
in that direction. 

At the toot of the elevator she met 
with a surprise that might almost be 
called a shock; she ran against George 
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Trench waiting to get in as she got 
out. It had never crossed her mind 
that he was a fellow passenger, although 
she had overheard him speak of being 
recalled to America the day they 
lunched at Versailles, and the knowl- 
edge was so unwelcome—so illumina- 
tingly unwelcome as regarded some in- 
cidents in Georgette’s conduct—that she 
grew crimson with annoyance. She 
wanted to respect her cousin as much 
as she liked her, and suspicions of her 
sincerity were constantly assailing her. 

The obvious course would have been 
to ask the girl whether she had met 
Trench during the voyage, but Sara 
suddenly felt shy—shy about forcing 
confidences, and still moré afraid of 
hearing explanations she might guess 
untrue. The very methods she chose 
to preserve her cousinly relations with 
Georgette should have proved to her 
how little chance there was of any last- 
ing friendship. 

When she joined her mother on deck 
the ship was slowly nearing her pier, 
and the passengers were crowded four 
deep against the rails, eager to dis- 
cover familiar faces among the waiting 
throng. 

Mrs. Krueger felt sure her brother 
would be there to meet them, but she 
disliked crowds and excitement and was 
easily persuaded to wait inside until ar- 
rangements were made for leaving the 
ship. Sackett, with Georgette clinging 
to his sleeve, was pointing out objects 
of interest in the great city across the 
river, and Sara, ever willing to escape 
his platitudes, made her way to the rail 
and scanned the faces below in quest 
of her Uncle Pincus. 

There he stood! His white hair so 
venerable and his figure so youthful; 
and beside him, towering above him, 
were the broad shoulders and bronzed 
features of Archibald Harcourt. 

Sara drew a deep breath of inward 
contentment. She was not an intro- 
spective person; she didn’t say to her- 
self in so many words: “This is the 
very heart of coming home,” but she 
suddenly felt she would give worlds for 
a pair of wings to flutter down to Cour- 
ty’s side and whisper her glad greetings 





unshared by her family; and then she 
remembered how her impetuous delight 
at seeing him after an absence had be- 
trayed her a year ago, and she resolved 
to repair past mistakes by future re- 
serve. ‘ 

Something happened that was almost 
as good as flying, however, for she had 
squeezed herself to the rail at the exact 
spot where it was to be removed for 
the gangway, and in the downward rush 
that followed she was pushed on the in- 
clined plane and landed among the first 
on the wharf. 

While Pincus was wondering how 
soon he could force his way on board, 
a magnificent young person with out- 
stretched hands and beaming eyes ad- 
vanced upon him, and then both her 
arms went round his neck, and her wel- 
coming kisses were showered upon his 
cheeks before he was quite sure that 
this was really his niece, this stately 
beauty really his impetuous little Sara. 
And yet the greeting -~was impetuous 
enough to vouch for her. 

For an instant she kept her eyes 
turned from Harcourt, and in that in- 
stant she gained control of her gladness, 
so that she said, in a matter-of-fact 
tone: 

“How do you do, Courty! It was 
kind in you to come to meet mama—or 
am I flattering her? You probably have 
other friends on board as well.” 

Harcourt’s pleasure was too real to 
be damped by her formality. 

“The friend I came especially to meet 
is not on board at the moment—her 
hand is in mine, and she is ‘welcome 
home. By the way, where is Geor- 
gette ?” 

Why had he dragged Georgette into 
that perfect greeting? Happiness never 
came to Sara unalloyed; she gave such 
fulness of love to her friends that she 
could not understand a divided interest. 
She was thankful she had held her mad 
happiness in check; and in the same dis- 
passionate tone she gave an account of 
their voyage, of Georgette’s indifference 
to rough weather, and the admiration 
she excited wherever she went. 

“She and mama will be anxious to 
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see you both. Let us go to them,” she 
said, taking her uncle’s arm. 
The gangway was less congested, and 


Harcourt followed her and Mr. Vander- 


veer. How superb she was in that 
sweeping fur coat, with her wavy 


masses of hair shining like spun gold 
under the plumes of her hat. She was 
a young goddess ; he had never dreamed 
that she had possibilities like this, but 
he missed something in her manner that 
piqued and puzzled him. The adoring 
affection of childish days was gone, and 
its loss meant something to him. 

Sara led the way to the reading- 
room, where Mrs. Krueger sat knit- 
ting, a middle-aged woman with the 
marks of grief and patience on her worn 
face. Harcourt reflected that she was 
exactly the same age as his sister, whose 
gaiety and spirit made her seem still 
a girl, and he was glad that Sara had 
a vitality that would prevent her sur- 
rendering happiness without a battle. 
Georgette was not with her aunt when 
they first went in, but she arrived in a 
minute and paused at the door to look 
at Uncle Pincus. 

“An amiable, gullible old goose,” was 
her unspoken conclusion, and then, smi- 
ling her welcome to Harcourt, she ran 
up and touched her aunt’s arm. 

“Ts this my Uncle Pincus?” she asked, 
while her eyes seemed to ask his love, 
and her deepening color to betray her 
modesty. 

Mrs. Krueger, who really liked the 
girl, put her arm round her. 

“This is Harmon’s girl, Pincus,” she 
said tenderly. “She is a dear child, and 
is going to be a great comfort to you 
and Honoria.” 

Uncle Pincus turned 
flowerlike face to the light. 

“You are welcome, my dear,” he said, 
“both for your father’s sake and your 
own. You are not a bit of a Vander~ 
veer, but you are none the worse for 
that. At all events, you are welcome to 
all the Vanderveers can do to make you 
happy. How are you, Sackett? Come 
along, Eliza. I have brought a facto- 


the modest, 


tum of my own to attend to your lug- 
Give me your keys and take my 
Honoria ‘insists upon your all go- 


gage. 
arm. 
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ing to our house. She is impatient to 
make Georgette’s acquaintance, as well 
as to see you.” 

Mrs. Krueger would have preferred 
going straight to her apartment, where 
her maid could have given her a cup of 
tea and put her to bed, but her broth- 
er’s wishes were always paramount, and 
she agreed to stop and dine with her 
sister-in-law. She knew in her heart 
that Honoria did not really want to see 
her and Sara, that she would have pre- 
ferred having Georgette and Sackett to 
herself, but Pincus believed his wife as 
large-hearted as he was himself, and 
Eliza always acquiesced in the amiable 
delusion. She rolled up her: knitting, 
fastened her furs, and moved toward 
the door, closely followed by Georgette, 
who was chatting gaily with Harcourt. 

This left Sara to Sackett, and as 
Georgette’s desertion made him sulky 
and silent, conversation did not flourish. 
The crowd as they neared the gangway 
pushed her so close to Georgette that 
she could not help hearing what she was 
saying to Harcourt apropos of the 
Buddha, which she was hugging in her 
arms hidden by her furs from the cus- 
tom-house officers. 

“Of course Madame De Fablis didn’t 
want, me to take my Buddha, and I 
couldn’t explain that I loved it because 
you gave it to me; could I, Mr. Har- 
court? Sisters are so apt to be jealous 
of any one’s friendship for their broth- 
ers; but I am such a lonely person that 
friends mean very much to me.” 

Harcourt laughed, the indulgent 
laugh of the man of the world at the 
pretty simplicity of a child. 

“Estelle may have begrudged the 
Buddha, for it is really a good speci- 
men of inlaying, and she is a connois- 
seur, but she would have made you free 
of my friendship. She is not senti- 
mental. I trust we are to see a great 
deal of each other this winter.” 

“That rests with you, doesn’t it?” 
she responded, raising her wonderful 
eyes to his face. 

“Oh! if it rests with me,” he an- 
swered, “I shall haunt the house.” 

The crowd separated them from Sara 
and she was glad, for she hated Geor- 


gette’s methods of blandishment. It 
was an insult to masculine intelligence ; 
and yet when had it ever failed to 
please? As for Sackett, his sulkiness 
yielded to heavy sarcasm. 

“That Harcourt is a conceited ass,” 
he remarked. “The idea of a man of 
that age thinking himself interesting to 
a girl like Georgette. She is only laugh- 
ing at him. If he wants to pose as 
mentor he can save himself the trouble, 
for she can get advice nearer home. She 
has become very dependent on me. 
Great heavens! Sara, what a fortunate 
thing it is that you and I did not take 
up with each other last year; it would 
have been an awful mistake! Georgette 
suits me much better.” . 

“Have you proposed to her yet?” 
Sara asked, keeping her expression as 
solemn as his. 

“Not yet,” he admitted, “but I have 
hinted. I do not want to give her the 
option in so many words till I have ob- 
served her character a little more close- 
ly. Still, I fancy she knows what I 
intend.’ . 

Sara was watching Harcourt’s mag- 
nificent shoulders and well-set head; 
the spirit and animation that stamped 
every movement; the dignity of the 
man, and the charm of his perfect man- 
ner. 

“And yet I do not think Mr. Har- 
court is a rival to be despised,” she re- 
marked. 

“He must be thirty-five years old,” 
said Sackett crossly, “and he hasn’t as 
much money as Georgette and I will 
have together when uncle and aunt die. 
I am a much better match for her.” 

“IT wish you would stop talking to 
me about Uncle Pincus’ money,” Sara 
said angrily. “I think it is disgusting 
in you. As for Georgette, she may pre- 
fer the bird in the hand.” 

Suppose Georgette should prefer 
Harcourt! Suppose she should em- 
ploy her wonderful charm to lay siege 
to the heart Sackett thought so middle- 
aged; would WHarcourt surrender? 
Could she—Sara—disguise the torture 
of looking on and continue the even 
tenor of her life? 

Lost in these thoughts, she forgot 
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Sackett walking in offended dignity be- 
side her, forgot she had used the word 
“disgusting” to describe his anticipa- 
tions of future gain—in short, she for- 
got everything but her love for Har- 
court. 

Her mother was already in the car- 
riage, and her uncle was in the act of 
helping Georgette .in when the maid, 
who had been busy with the custom- 
house inspector, came running after her 
to beg the key of Georgette’s cabin- 
trunk. It was an.old one they had used 
on the outward voyage, and the woman 
knew Sara had a duplicate key, so in- 
stead of applying to Miss Vanderveer, 
who was apt to be scatter-brained, she 
came straight to her own young lady. 

Sending Sackett on to explain her de- 
lay, Sara went back to where the lug- 
gage was piled, and, finding the extra 
key in her hand-bag, she stood for a 
moment to make sure it fitted the lock. 
The inspector opened the trunk, lifted 
out the tray, which he poised on a box, 
ran his nimble fingers into the corners 
and between the layers of neatly folded 
garments, and was about to restore it 
to order when a too-zealous porter 
wheeled a hand-truck against the edge 
of the tray and overturned it with a 
mighty scattering of Georgette’s be- 
longings. 

As the servants righted the tray a 
large photograph dropped from _ the 
pages of a blotting-book, and to Sara’s 
dismay the handsome features of George 
Trench lay smiling among a fine as- 
semblage of Georgette’s slippers and 
gloves and handkerchiefs. This ama- 
zing proof of an intimacy which must 
have developed during the voyage so as- 
tonished Sara that she stood rooted to 
the spot, and before she could recover 
her wits Harcourt bore down upon her 
in earnest conversation with Trench 
himself. The situation was, to say the 
least, awkward. 

Sara, with ready address, managed to 
drop her muff over the picture. Har- 
court parted with Trench, who, as he 
turned away, included Sara in his ex- 
aggerated bow, while she grew crimson 
with indignation at having (for Geor- 
gette’s sake) to practise concealment. 


She might have saved herself the 
trouble, however, for as Harcourt 
reached her side the inspector politely 
handed her her muff, and once more 
Trench’s photograph challenged every 
passing eye. Harcourt looked at the 
tangle of ribbons and laces and gloves 
with some amusement, and then, recog- 
nizing the picture, a curious expression 
of worry passed over his face. 

“Is there any occasion for you to 
stay?” he asked. “Can’t your maid 
repack your trunk?” 

Poor Sara! . Her trunk. And yet, it 
seemed so mean to tell tales on Geor- 
gette. 

“Any one can repack it,” she said, 
hoping her indifference might be an 
indication of her feelings toward 
Trench. 

“Then come, if you please,” he urged. 
“T have an electric hansom waiting, and 
your mother’s permission to take you 
home.” 

Alas! that such a pleasant half-hour 
should be spoiled by a misunderstand- 
ing! There was no mistaking the tone 
of Harcourt’s voice—he was cross. He 
hurried her along the cold pier with an 
irritable haste he was hardly aware of, 
and finally his disapprobation found 
vent in speech. 

“Sara,” he said, “I am sorry to have 
seen what was not intended for my eyes, 
but having seen it, I must speak plain- 
ly. George Trench is one of my oldest 
friends, I am sincerely attached to him, 
but he is not a good friend for you—in 
fact, he is not a good friend for any 
woman. If you think this is a treach- 
erous way to speak of a man I like, I 
promise to tell him of the conversation 
myself.” 

Sara’s mind was relieved. George 
Trench was a gentleman; if Harcourt 
spoke to him about the photograph he 
would say plainly to which cousin it 
had been given. 

“Pray do so,” she said. 
interest in him.” 

Her ready submission disarmed Har- 
court. He had meant to ask her when 
and where she had met Trench, to ex- 
plain better his reasons for the warning 
just given, but the subject was unpleas- 


“T have no 
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ant, he hated to say unkind things of a 
man he was fond of, and since she 
proved so ready to fall in with his 
wishes, he was glad to forget the inci- 
dent. Her sweet temper, her beauty, 
her sudden maturity, awoke an admira- 
tion that was close to love. 

What a piece of luck it was to have 
secured this drive with her alone! 

As they started off through the grow- 
ing darkness his hand closed over hers. 

“My dear little girl,” he said, “have 
you any idea what it means to me to 


get you back?” 


CHAPTER VI. 

A curious rejuvenescence took place 
in Mrs. Vanderveer in anticipation of 
the coming of Georgette. She cast 
aside the sad colors that hitherto she 
had thought becoming to middle age, 
and blossomed out in ruby velvet and 
gorgeous brocades, in evening dresses 
of pink and blue covered with priceless 
lace, and in street costumes quite the 
smartest in New York because the most 
outré. She had one of the best boxes 
at the opera, and wore her tiara with 
a distinction unattainable by dames of 
less intrinsic hauteur. It was rumored 
that she was about to entertain lavish- 
ly, and that the adopted daughter of the 
house was the great matrimonial catch 
of the winter, and so to be left out of 
Mrs. Vanderveer’s list was little short 
of a calamity to social aspirants. 

Invitations poured in upon the Van- 
derveers somewhat to their astonish- 
ment, for of late years they had not 
been much in request for the small en- 
tertainments that are the test of social 
values, and in spite of Mrs. Vander- 
veer’s respect for her visiting-list, shé 
and Pincus had dropped a little out of 
things and found themselves relegated 
to elderly dinners and musicales; but 
now they were in ever-increasing de- 
mand. 

Cards had gone out for a tea and a 
ball before Georgette left Paris, and so 
little leeway was given that any delay 
to the vessel would have left Mrs. Van- 
derveer with a débutante’s tea on her 
hands and no débutante. 


Pincus was interested in these prep- 
arations, partly because he felt himself 
peculiarly fitted to arrange details, and 
then because he .considered the func- 
tions quite as much for Sara’s benefit 
as Georgette’s. 

“Of course,” he remarked to his wife 
the day the subject first came under 
discussion, “you will have Sara’s name 
on your cards as well as Georgette’s.” 

Mrs. Vanderveer leaned her head on 
her hand in impartial consideration. 
Perhaps she didn’t know how little 
Sara had figured in her schemes till she 
was brought face to face with the ques- 
tion by her husband’s nepotism. 

“Sara has a mother,” she objected, 
“and therefore it strikes me that to 
engrave her name on my cards is an in- 
civility to your sister.” 

The point of view impressed Pincus, 
but his own kind heart found some- 
thing fictitious in the scruple put for- 
ward by his wife. There must be some 
arrangement possible which would open 
to Sara the advantages connected with 
entertaining on a large scale, and yet 
not wound Eliza’s sensibilities. He had 
never known his sister touchy. 

“Surely you are entertaining for both 
girls,’ he said. “Sara has been our 
care for nineteen years; we cannot ig- 
nore her for a child we have never 
seen.” 

Mrs. Vanderveer met his plea more 
frankly this time. 

“We have adopted Georgette. 
name is Vanderveer, and I choose to 
consider her my daughter. Sara is a 
young woman whose ways have always 
jarred upon my taste. She must, of 
course, share what we do for her cousin, 
but as for making myself responsible 
for her solecisms, I beg to decline.” 

Pincus was angry, and when angry 
was sometimes known to kick over the 
matrimonial traces. He walked to the 
door, and was there confronted by 
Spatch, who offered him a letter with 
a foreign stamp. At the sight of his 
sister’s well-known writing a flood of 
family affection increased his indigna- 
tion, and, coming back into the room, 
he spoke his mind with the overcharged 
explosiveness of the timid. 


Her 


“T particularly desire that you will in- 
clude Sara’s name in both invitations. 
My sister is an invalid, and her apart- 
ment is small. There is every reason, 
therefore, why my house and my money 
should be used to make her daughter’s 
coming-out easy and pleasant; and, if 
any one misunderstands it, they are 
welcome to do so.” 

With this he bolted out of the room, 
red as a turkey-cock, and the subject 
vas never again referred to. Sara’s 
name was printed on her aunt’s card 
below Georgette’s for the tea, and, as it 
was not necessary for either name to 
appear on the invitations to the ball, 
Mrs. Vanderveer felt justified in ig- 
noring that part of his request; but, 
though she abstained from further dis- 
cussion with her husband, and even 
ceased, after a few hours, to bear him 
resentment, the incident left its mark 
in her feelings toward Sara. She had 
been subjected to a small humiliation 
on account of the Kruegers, and she 
could not forget it. 

The day the steamer arrived Pincus 
expressed the wish to bring his sister 
and Sara back to his house to dine, as 
their apartment was not in running or- 
der, and Mrs. Vanderveer acquiesced 
without a murmur, but.eit was a trial. 
She wanted Georgette quite to herself, 
and had invested their first meeting 
with a romantic significance that could 
hardly be realized in the presence of 
outsiders. Being a well-bred woman, 
she received her sister-in-law with be- 
coming politeness, and even sat by her 
sofa after the first greetings, allowing 
Sara to take Georgette to the pretty 
room that had been made into a bower 
of roses and pink silk hangings for the 
daughter of the house. 

The two girls had hardly shut the 
door when Georgette began an investi- 
gation of -her quarters. She examined 
the ivory and gold brushes of her toilet- 
table; she opened all the drawers of 
the furniture; she tried the taps in the 
pink-tiled bathroom; she even thumped 
her bed to test its softness. 

“T shall be comfortable, I fancy,” she 
remarked, with her finger on the elec- 
tric bell. “Aunt Honoria told me to 
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ring for my maid, and, though I can- 
not dress—seeing our trunks have not 
come—lI can,find out whether she is 
any good at doing my hair, and you can 
sit by and give your advice.” 

A young French woman appeared, 
and Georgette, delighted to find a com- 
patriot, began to talk to her with a fa- 
miliarity that would have shocked her 
aunt. Finally, however, the maid was 
despatched to borrow slippers and a 
peignoir from Mrs. Vanderveer’s ward- 
robe; and Sara seized the opportunity 
to give a word of warning about a more 
serious indiscretion than familiarity 
with a servant. 

“Georgette,” she began, almost in 
Harcourt’s words, “I don’t mean to pry 
into your affairs, but I couldn’t help 
seeing a photograph of Mr. Trench that 
the inspector dropped out of your 
trunk, and which I’m pretty sure you 
didn’t get in Paris. Don’t make trouble 
for yourself with Aunt Honoria by any- 
thing of that kind—I mean any under- 


hand flirtation. She is evidently de- 
lighted with you—I heard her tell 


mama that you were fascinating—so 
do be careful, dear. Don’t deceive her; 
she is not a person who readily for- 


gives. She is capable of returning you 
to the convent.” 

Sara instinctively appealed to the 
only considerations she felt would 


weigh with Georgette—namely, the ad- 
vantages of her present position. Pink 
hangings and a soft bed were comforts 
not to be imperiled lightly. 

Georgette, who was examining her 
effect in a full-length mirror, turned 
sharply round. 

“You are right!” she exclaimed. “I 
must be more careful in the risks I 
take !” 

“More careful!” echoed Sara, in de- 
spair at the slight impression she had 


made. “Why, you little goose, you 
mustn’t take any risks; you couldn't 


have your name coupled with a man 
like that! I wish you could have heard 
Mr. Harcourt scold me because he 


thought I owned the trunk and the 
photograph.” 

“And 
truth,” 


told him the 
mockingly. 


of course 
said 


you 
Georgette 











“You didn’t let Miss Goody-goody’s 
reputation suffer, I hope. It was easy 
to say: ‘It’s my cousin’s.”-” 

Sara tried to keep her patience. 

“If you had been present I should, 
but, as I had taken it upon myself to 
open your trunk, I felt responsible for 
the accident. I suppose it was silly in 
me, but, as long as I didn’t tell tales, I 
think you might return the favor by 
giving up Mr. Trench’s acquaintance. 
Is it a bargain?” 

She held out her hand, but, instead 
of taking it, Georgette whirled her into 
the middle of the room to the music of 
cackling laughter. 

“Poor Trenchie, poor Trenchie!” she 
gasped. “The idea of his being cred- 
ited with a secret penchant for you, 
Sara! I wonder Mr. Harcourt didn’t 
suspect Aunt Eliza of being the object 
of his attentions. You have furnished 
me with an excuse which I shall use 
without compunction. If any one ac- 
cuses me of liking Mr. Trench, I shall 


say: ‘Oh, you mean Sara’s young 
nian.’ ” 
Sara was really angry. She had 


treated her cousin with a kind of quix- 
otic delicacy by holding her tongue un- 
der circumstances, to say the least, try- 
ing, and to find her sacrifice turned into 
ridicule with a substream of malice was 
more than she could bear. 

“There is no use in trying to appeal 
to your better feelings, Georgette, be- 
cause you haven't any,” she said sharp- 
ly, going toward the door; but before 
she reached it her cousin caught her 
dress. 

“T am sorry, Sara,” she pleaded. “I 
am grateful, really and truly, and I will 
try to behave. I won’t make eyes at 
Mr. Trench ever again; I won't call 
him ‘your young man’; I won’t trail 
the sacred Vanderveer reputation 
through any kind of mud; Ill just make 
curtsies to Aunt Honoria all day, and 
pop sugar-plums into Sackett’s mouth.” 

Sara stooped and kissed her. 

“Very well, dear,’ she said gently, 
“that is all I ask.” 


When they rejoined the family in the 
library dinner was just ready, and 
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Sackett had arrived, glorious in the 
bravery of new English evening clothes, 
with carved moonstone buttons in his 
waistcoat, and a tie done with a per- 
fection of skill that made Uncle Pincus 
feel himself a bungler in the difficult 
art. 

Mrs. Vanderveer greeted him with 
admiring affection, and hesitated for a 
moment whether to seat him beside or 
opposite Georgette when they went to 
dinner, but the charm of his appearance 
was so great that she decided on the 
latter, and placed him on her right, 
next to Mrs. Krueger, while the two 
girls sat side by side. 

He opened the conversation with 
heavy pleasantry. 

“There is a family in the upper part 
of the Fifth Avenue by the name of 
Vanderveer, who seem to be spreading 
themselves a good deal in the way of 
entertainments. I found two cards 
from them at my rooms, one for a tea 
and one for a ball. Should you advise 
me to accept, Aunt Honoria?”’ 

“You would not wish to spoil their 
ball, Cousin Sackett,” said Georgette 
sweetly, pinching Sara under the table. 

“By accepting!” burst from Sara, 
with the unfortunate merriment Sack- 
ett’s solemnity always provoked. 

“Tt is hardly fair, Sara, to turn 
Georgette’s pretty compliment into ridi- 
cule,” said Mrs. Vanderveer, really an- 
noyed. “We want you to lead the 
cotillion, my dear boy—so, you see, we 
have counted on your acceptance.” 

Sackett flourished a plump hand to- 
ward Georgette. 

“If Georgette will dance with me | 
shall be delighted to lead,” he said, 
bowing gallantly. 

Georgette puckered her ‘lips into an 
admiring smile as she turned from 
Sackett to her aunt. 

“That’s the way he always is, Aunt 
Honoria—so thoughtful for my pleas- 
ure. He must have guessed what a 
relief it is to a girl to be engaged be- 
forehand for her first cotillion. Thank 
you, Cousin Sackett.” 

Sackett waved the praise away, but 
in a perfunctory manner. He was good 
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to the girls—why seek to undervalue 
his own amiability ? 

“The favor is quite the other way,” 
he murmured, and then heroically 
changed the conversation. “I see Mrs. 
Pilaster is giving a costume ball on the 
twenty-first. Is any one going from 
here ?” 

Mrs. Vanderveer at once became in- 
terested. She declared she had meant 
her ball to be a fancy ball—or at least 
a bal poudré—but Mrs. Pilaster had 
stolen a march on her, and so she had 
decided, after all, it was just as well to 
let some one else take the trouble, and 
to give an ordinary dance herself. 
Later in the season she meant to have 
a series of dinners, with music after- 
ward, which would enable them to re- 
turn particular civilities. 

That of course they all meant to go 
to Mrs. Pilaster, and they had better 
decide upon the characters they meant 
to represent, for the time was short. 
Her husband was going as a Dutch 
burgomaster—in fact, as his own great- 
grandfather, and she herself as a Ve- 
netian lady of the sixteenth century, a 
portrait by Titian. She was sorry she 
had not known of the ball in time to 
cable to the girls to provide for them- 
selves in Paris; but then New York was 
almost as good if you took a little per- 
sonal trouble. What did Sackett mean 
to order? 

Sackett confessed himself almost 
equally drawn between Cardinal Maza- 
rin in scarlet robes and ermine, and the 
Chandos portrait of Shakespeare; but 
Georgette cried: “Neither—neither.” 
And then leaned her elbows on the ta- 
ble, and gazed at his stolid countenance, 
as if seeking inspiration. 

“T have it!” she exclaimed. “You 
must go as Mare Antony to my Cleo- 
patra. What a romantic Antony he 
would make!” 

“My dear Georgette,” said Mrs. 
Vanderveer, “Sackett might not fancy 
so unusual a dress; he might find it 
embarrassing, or even—chilly.” 

“What's that, Sackett?” called Uncle 
Pincus from the other end of the hall. 
“Trying to make a fool of you in tights 
and a pinafore!” 
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But Georgette interposed her gentle 
plea. 

“Oh, no, dear Uncle Pincus. The 
costume would be most becoming. 
Sandals with straps crossing half-way 
to the knee, a tunic of white with a 
bordure Grecque, a mantle of crimson 
silk attached to the shoulders, and a 
wreath of pointed leaves, with a bow at 
the back. I think Cousin Sackett is one 
of the few men who could wear it.” 

“My legs are better than Forbes 
Robertson’s, at any rate,” said Sackett, 
recalling the last actor he had seen as 
a Roman of that period. “I believe you 
are right, Georgette.” 

At this concession Sara received an- 
other sympathetic pinch that left her 
black and blue for a week, but, even 
while she was inflicting it, Georgette 
sat beaming upon the company with an 
expression of happy interest in all the 
pleasures so kindly planned for her 
coming-out. 

“Of course I’m right,” she said to the 
future Marc Antony. “You will be 
simply magnificent. The embroidery 
on your tunic must be in light blue, for 
a person of your complexion, and also 
the bow at the back of your wreath.” 

Sackett allowed a smile to play about 
his front teeth—he had a great respect 
for his own legs, and his mind’s eye 
filled out a picture of manly beauty. He 
wasn’t a rack of bones like some men, 
all shins and knee-joints—who would 
have supposed that little witch had 
taken in his very best points ? 

In the meanwhile, Mrs. Krueger, at 
the other end of the table, was plying 
her brother with questions in regard to 
mutual friends. “So often I missed 
my papers,” she said, “that people may 
be dead or married, or——” 

“Divorced,” ‘added Mr. Vanderveer 
gaily, but was promptly called to order 
by his wife. 

“Don’t make a joke of divorce, Pin- 
cus,” she said. “It is assuming shock- 
ing proportions: I have come to the 
conclusion that it is a crime to resort 
to it for any cause whatever. People 
should martyrize themselves for the 
sake of public example. I even hesi- 
tated about asking Letty Trench to my 
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ball on account of her divorce, though 
she, of all women, has the right to de- 
mand her freedom.” 

Oddly enough it was Sara who grew 
crimson at this random shot; so much 
so that her aunt looked curiously at her. 

Pincus didn’t like his wife’s way of 
choking off topics of conversation. The 
secret knowledge that she ruled him 
made him doubly restive under suppres- 
sion, so he asserted himself by return- 
ing to the discussion. 

“It’s my opinion that the martyrdom 
is chiefly endured by the men,” he said 
teasingly. “I don’t know much about 
George Trench beyond playing bridge 
with him at the club, but he has al- 
ways struck me as a particularly agree- 
able man, whereas Mrs. Trench looks 
cross enough to frighten the crows. 
Why, Honoria, she is as ugly as a stone 
fence.” 

Mrs. Vanderveer bridled. 

“Really, Pincus,’ she said, “one 
would suppose you considered beauty 
a moral quality; that your motto was 
‘Handsome does as liandsome is.’ ” 

“And so it is!” he declared. ‘I love 
a pretty face. Do you suppose you 
would be sitting there, at the head of 
my table, if you weren’t one of the 
handsomest women in New York—hey, 
Mrs. Vanderveer ?” 

And the broad compliment so pleased 
the lady of his choice that she descended 
from the heights of icy morality to the 
sunny paths of domestic affection, and 
smiled her appreciation of her hus- 
band’s gallantry. He thought, poor 
gentleman, he was telling the truth— 
but he wasn’t. Neither Mrs. Vander- 
veer’s beauty nor his inclination had 
been factors in the marriage; but her 
iron will, which having fastened upon 
the apple-faced Pincus, never loosened 
its hold till it haled him to the altar- 
rail. 

After this the conversation turned 
chiefly on future arrangements and en- 
gagements. It was Saturday, and the 
tea was set for Tuesday. Mrs. 
Krueger and Sara promised to be early, 
and then, dinner being over, and the 
day having been one of excitement and 
fatigue, they sent for a cab and pre- 








pared to go home. Before they leit, 
however, one small incident slightly 
marred in Sara’s mind. the effect of 
Aunt Honoria’s gracious welcome. 

A maid had brought their coats and 
hats down-stairs, and while they were 
putting them on in the hall Mrs. Van- 
derveer stood with. Georgette’s hand 
drawn through her arm. It was a small 
hand, with slender fingers and dimpled 
knuckles, and the elder lady looked at 
it approvingly. 

“Pincus,” she called, “see what a pret- 
ty hand the child has; we must tell 
Santa Claus to bring her some rings.” 

Mr. Vanderveer, who had been to 
the door to see about the weather, came 
up to Georgette, and, taking her hand, 
patted it affectionately. 

“Why must she wait till Christmas ?” 
he asked. 

Georgette colored with delight. She 
loved jewels, and envied Sara every 
trinket she possessed, but gratitude for 
past favors was her role that evening, 
so she answered: 

“Aunt Honoria and you have given 
me such an outfit that you must not give 
me anything more. Wait till you see all 
the lovely things Aunt Eliza bought 
for me with your money.” 

“And for me,” echoed Sara, bitton- 
ing her fur coat, and giving her uncle 
a grateful hug. “Your present came 
in the nick of time, Uncle Pincus, for I 
had spent my last penny on my Scotch 
and English visits, and just when I was 
in despair about frocks for the winter 
your draft blew in. I didn’t say half- 
enough in my letter, but Aunt Honoria 
will tell you what a lot of pretty 
dresses ten thousand frances can buy.” 

“T should think it a very large sum,” 
Mrs. Vanderveer said coldly. ‘“How- 
ever, it is hardly my business—particu- 
larly as this is the first time I have 
heard of it. I am sorry you still ex- 
press yourself so boyishly. Young la- 
dies do not speak of drafts blowing in.” 

“The deuce they don’t!” cried Pin- 
cus. ‘Here, Spatch, tell "that man to 
shut the outer door. I’m nearly blown 
off my feet by this draft.” 

But Mr. Vanderveer’s 
didn’t save the situation. 
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deeply wounded. Much more than the 
sum mentioned had been spent upon 
Georgette, and, as a matter of fact, 
both Sara and her mother had been 
provided for by Uncle Pincus’ liberal- 
ity. The girl’s first feeling was intense 
anger, but her second was thankfulness 
that her mother had been spared the 
stab. She had gone into the reception- 
room to have a pair of goloshes put on 
—it had begun to snow furiously—and 
she came back into the hall quite un- 
conscious of any jar to the harmony 
of the evening. For her sake Sara an- 
swered pleasantly : 

“T don’t often lapse into slang, Aunt 
Honoria, and I am growing very pret- 
tily behaved—perhaps to support the 
dignity of all those fine frocks in my 
trunks.” 

Sara scored by her restraint, for her 
aunt kissed her good night with a sort 
of penitent gentleness, and bade her 
keep her mother in bed till lunch-time 
the next day. 





CHAPTER. VI. 

Introspection is not a masculine 
weakness. The average man does the 
obvious thing—openly or sneakily, ac- 
cording to his nature—without asking 
himself why he did it, or tracing its 
effects upon the motives that underlie 
his conduct, and so he often finds him- 
self far along the road to some definite 
point when he supposed he was only 
making. the circuit of daily routine. 

Archibald Harcourt went to Mrs. 
Vanderveer’s tea. He didn’t ask him- 
self why. He didn’t see anything 
strange in the fact that for the first 
time in ten years such an idea should 
have occurred to him. He knew that 
as the front door opened he should hear 
a babel of five hundred high-pitched 
voices rise and fall like a chorus of 
marionettes, that he should be caught 
in a surging crowd all intent upon get- 
ting somewhere—where they really 
didn’t want to go—that there was no 
time to speak comfortably to your 
hostess, and that the air was thick 
enough to cut with a knife. And yet 
he went. 
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Mrs. Vanderveer greeted her guests 
without effusion ; she never erred on the 
side of overcordiality, but her iciness 
thawed somewhat when she presented 
Georgette to those few exalted beings 
whose position she valued as she did her 
own. Georgette stood beside her aunt, 
modest and demure, gaining golden 
opinions by her pretty graciousness. 
Sara was included in the group and 
Mrs. Vanderveer’s introductions as 
long as that lady had time to think of 
her, but, as the crowd became greater, 
she was often pushed to one side, and 
sometimes didn’t get spoken to at all. 

Still, she knew plenty of people, as 
every New York-bred girl must, and 
found plenty of amusement, and when 
Harcourt came at the end of the after- 
noon, and made her go with him into a 
retired corner of the dining-room for a 
little refreshment, she frankly admitted 
that “teas,” far from being uninterest- 
ing, furnished the best possible advan- 
tages for studying the heroic side of 
social martyrdom. She knew her aunt 
had given the entertainment as a con- 
cession to the claims of her visiting- 
list, and from the remarks her quick 
ears had registered, she gathered there 
were not ten people there who did not 
consider themselves as victims to obli- 
gation. 

She gave Harcourt quite a vaudeville 
performance in mimicry; how the la- 
dies truckled to Aunt Honoria, and flat- 
tered Georgette; how they glanced at 
her and said: “Oh, yes! Miss Krueger, 
your other niece—but not with you, of 
course!” and, forgetting that an un- 
domiciled niece had ears, how they had 
fallen into the most intimate discussion 
of the Vanderveer ménage, and won- 
dered whether Georgette were to be the 
heiress as Well as the daughter. 

Harcourt laughed. 

“You’re too sophisticated for a débu- 
tante,” he said. “You are sailing under 
false colors.” 

“I don’t pretend to be a débutante,” 
she answered indignantly. “I’ve been 
studying the world for a year ; it is hard 
if I can’t get some amusement out of 
it!” 

“That’s what I’m scolding about,” he 
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went on. “You find cynical amuse- 
ment where you ought to find a good 
little girl’s fairy-land. You ought to 
look upon all these old ladies as fairy 
godmothers, and all these young bucks 
as princes, and the dancing ought to be 
pure joy, and the glamour truer than 
the light of reason!” 

He was looking at her with open ad- 
miration as he offered his pretended 
reproaches. 

“But I do like dancing—just for dan- 
cing’s sake,” she said heartily. ‘And 
as for the ‘young bucks,’ they are bet- 
ter than princes, for most of them are 
old playfellows, and the glamour is 
over all; but behind it is the real life! 
You can’t get away from that, Courty !” 

She drew in her breath with a quick 
sigh. The real life had its shadow of 
hopeless love that deprived glamour of 
its power to dazzle. Harcourt looked 
at the sensitive lips, so ready to break 
into laughter, so firm in their powers of 
self-repression, and was suddenly con- 
scious of antagonisin on his own part 
against the young bucks he had just 
recommended to her. 

“So dancing still holds its own!” he 
laughed. “Very well; then perhaps you 
will dance the cotillion with me at your 
aunt’s ball.” 

Sara shook her head. 

“Harry Merivale asked me two days 
ago,” she said simply, with no word of 
regret. 

“T see I have missed my chance,” he 
said, half-annoyed, “but perhaps you 
will go to supper with me.” 

This time a comical look of resigna- 
tion settled on her face. 

“T am going with Sackett,” she said 
quizzically. “He honors me as the 
young gentleman of the house. It will 
be an intellectual treat; if you could sit 
at our table you might gather some 
crumbs.” 

“T shall not go at all,” he said, with 
a petulance of which he was quite un- 
aware. 

“You are wise, I am sure,” she said 
regretfully. “Aunt Honoria’s ball will 
be like all others, and I suppose you 
have been to a thousand, but if you 
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want to be really good-natured go to 
Mrs. Pilaster’s: When all your friends 
are making fools of themselves, there 
is something mean in being too supe- 
rior to join in. Will you promise ?” 

“Please don’t insist,” he begged. 

But she did insist, and finally he 
agreed to go if a fancy dress he had 
once used in London were still in good 
order—a Toreador dress, with a scarlet 
cloak—but he felt sure the moths had 
made free with it by this time. 

To his great disappointment it 
proved as perfect as the day it, emerged 
from the hands of London’s great cos- 
tumer, and, being a man-of his word, 
he stood committed to Mrs, Pilaster’s 
capricious design. 

“As if playing the fool didn’t come 
easily enough by nature without dress- 
ing ourselves in motley,” he muttered 
crossly, as he surveyed himself in the 
mirror before starting for the ball. 

Few. people who went to the ball 
found their costumes all ready to their 
hand like Harcourt. Most of them be- 
sieged the theatrical tailors and dress- 
makers, or borrowed court dresses or 
uniforms, and the anxieties and heart- 
burnings must have been as great as 
those of the English peerage, preparing 
for the coronation of the king. 

Mrs. Vanderveer took it all very se- 
riously. At first she consented to let 
Georgette go as Cleopatra, but when 
she discovered that the dress called for 
few, or no, petticoats, and that the san- 
dals, if correct, betrayed ten lovely 
toes to general admiration, she changed 
her mind, and said Georgette and Sara 
should be dressed alike, as_ roses. 
Georgette pouted, and even appealed 
secretly to Sackett, but he said that flat- 
tering as it would be to have her cos- 
tume the complement to his, he must 
agree with his aunt; no modest woman 
could publicly avow her toes. 

The rose dresses were ordinary but 
pretty. Skirts of shaded pink tulle 
disappeared at the waist into the calyx 
of the flower, and the bodice. was 
treated in the same way—the upper part 
representing the petais and the belt of 
green. The head-dress was a wreath 
of roses, and the little domino mask 
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(for the ball was a masquerade till 
supper-time) was of black silk. 

Georgette became crosser and cross- 
er, and, as she didn’t dare vent her rage 
on her aunt, Sara was usually the vic- 
tim. 

“Tf you had black hair, Sara, we 
might have some fun,” she grumbled, 
“but that tow head of yours is such a 
give-away, and with Uncle Pincus’ bur- 
gomaster dress, and Aunt Honoria’s 
general loftiness, we might as_ well 
have a placard printed, ‘Here comes 
the Vanderveer family.’ ” 

“At all events,” said Sara, “Sackett 
will be unique.” 

Georgette hugged herself in a fit of 
giggles. 

“Can't you see him!” she demanded. 
“His great wooden legs in silk tights, 
and his neck as fat as Mrs. Pilaster’s. 
He has promised me to have his hair 
curled.” 

They were in Georgette’s bedroom 
when this conversation took place, and 
the luxury of the surroundings and the 
girl’s very insecure hold upon it all, 
struck Sara with a sudden presage of 
evil. 

“Georgette,” she said, “Sackett will 
ask you to marry him before long— 
what do you mean to do about it? I 
am afraid Aunt Honoria will wish it 
even more than Sackett.” 

Georgette’s eyes narrowed shrewdly. 

“Would she turn me out if I didrft?” 
she demanded. i 

“Certainly not,” her cousin § an- 
swered; “only she couldn’t help being 
offended. I’m sure she thinks you ad- 
mire him as much as she does.” 

Georgette, who had been lounging 
among the cushions of her chaise 
longue, sat up very straight and flushed 
crimson. 

“Sometimes I hate you, Sara,” she 
said. “You are such a kill-joy! I 
know I’ve got to marry Sackett some 
time. . I’ve guessed ever since the first 
moment I saw him that it was the price 
I should have to pay for’ all this—but 
you might let me forget it while I 
can!” 

Sara was horrified. 
“What perfect nonsense!” she de- 
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clared. “You won’t have to marry him 
if you treat him with the indifference I 
do. Your danger is that you flatter him 
so that he believes you are in love with 
him, and so does Aunt Honoria, and 
when you have to own up to having 
tricked them, they won’t be pleased— 
that’s all.” 

The moment of real feeling was over, 
and Georgette shrugged her shoulders. 

“There are worse husbands than 
Sackett,” she said, half-laughing. “And 
French girls are not brought up to de- 
spise the solid things of life.” 

“He is solid enough,” Sara answered, 


“walking to the door. “Is.Aunt Honoria 


going to stop for me this evening, or am 
I to meet you in the dressing-room at 
Mrs. Pilaster’s ?” 

Georgette yawned. 

“The dressing-room,” she answered. 
“We are taking Hattie Rice with us. 
We are very intimate just at present— 
Hattie Rice and I—and Aunt Honoria 
thinks her so intellectual! Just because 
she is Mrs. Pilaster’s niece.” 

Sara went home rather depressed. 
She would have preferred going to the 
ball with her uncle and aunt instead of 
waiting their convenience in the dress- 
ing-room. She felt a little neglected 
and shy, and she was sorry Georgette 
had plunged into an intimacy with the 
most indiscreet little rattle-brain who 
had ever set New York by the ears. A 
few hours later, when dressed by the 


-aid of her mother’s skilful fingers, and 


consigned to the care of their faithful 
maid, her cab took its place in the long 
line of carriages waiting to set down 
their occupants at Mrs. Pilaster’s front 
door, the excitement and strangeness 
made her forget her lonely position. 
The house, which took up half the 
block, was set back from the street, 
and approached by a semicircular car- 
riageway lighted by bronze torches. As 
each carriage deposited its freight of 
guests, the double glass doors, with 
their fretwork of iron, would part at 
the gentle touch of two giant footmen 
in silk stockings, and the new arrivals 
made their way up the shallow marble 
steps to the elevator between rows of 
liveried servants and blossoming ja- 
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ponica-trees—equally ornamental and 
useless. 

When Sara reached the hall the ele- 
vator was so crowded that she decided 
to wait for the next trip, and used the 
time to admire the splendor of the 
scene. To the right were the great 
drawing-rooms, where Mrs. Pilaster, 
herself unmasked, was receiving her 
motley company. Across the back of 
the house stretched the ballroom, al- 
ready crowded to its utmost capacity, 
so that dancing was almost impossible ; 
and to the left was a magnificent 
branching staircase, which faced the 
drawing-rooms and _ half-concealed the 
entrance to the dining-room beyond. 
The beautiful proportions of this Amer- 
ican palace, its spaciousness, and- the 
harmonious richness of its decorations, 
made Sara fancy herself back in the Old 
World. 

The guests went to the cloak-rooms 
by means of the elevator, and came 
down by the staircase, and the spectac- 
ular effect of their descent—sometimes 
in groups, sometimes in individual 
stateliness—was- very imposing. There 
were cardinals in their scarlet robes, 
and Chinese gentlemen, Spanish priests 
and gipsies, Puritans and cavaliers, 
Arab chiefs and Indian braves, and 
mingling with these were eighteenth- 
century ladies with powdered heads, 
beauties after portraits by Titian or 
Nattier, by Gainsborough or Sir 
Joshua; flower-girls and Carmens. 
Some of the older .guests dispensed 
with masks ; they came to see and to be 
seen, and found little excitement in try- 
ing to puzzle their friends. 

Sara’s maid pulled out her young 
lady’s rosy skirts, and saw that every 
hair in her shining blond head was in 
order, and then stood beside her while 
they scanned each fresh arrival in the 
dressing-room for Mrs. Vanderveer’s 
familiar opera-cloak. 

At the end of ten minutes she came, 
more splendid in lace and jewels than 
Mrs. Pilaster herself. She called her- 
self a Venetian lady, but she must have 
represented the republic during its most 
affluent days. Her ruby-velvet dress 
opened over a petticoat of Venetian 


point worth a palace, and her bodite 
from the bosom to the end of the long 
point was encrusted with gems. Ropes 
of pearls hung from her neck, and were 
twisted in the meshes of her hair. 

Georgette’s eyes lingered lovingly on 
her aunt’s jewels, and she whispered to 
Sara in a tone of passionate longing: 

“Hattie Rice says every pearl is real! 
Who do you think she will leave them 
to?” 

“Sackett’s wife,” said Sara malicious- 
ly; and Hattie Rice, who had over- 
heard, giggled. 

The girls followed their elders down 
the stairs; were received by their 
hostess, and were soon lost in the crowd 
—all but Sara, who, having hazarded a 
few guesses to her Uncle Pincus as to 
who was who, found herself held by 
the arm. The truth was, Mr. Vander- 
veer was not happy as his great-grand- 
father the burgomaster, and clung to 
Sara as a child clings to its nurse, while 
he talked grandly of the necessity of 
chaperonage. 

“Where are Georgette and that little 
Miss Rice?’ he asked impatiently. “I 
don’t think Honoria ought to let them 
wander about by themselves if they are 
masked. And who is she talking to her- 
self? A spindle-shanked, dilapidated 
old fool, who thinks he’s young. Well, 
you’ve no reason to be ashamed of your 
uncle’s legs, have you? There aren’t 
many stockings here this evening so 
handsomely filled out.” 

Sara hastened to pay the invited 
compliment, and was just wondering 
how she could shake loose from him 
when deliverance descended in the 
shape of a green-clad lady with a 
dragon’s tail. She opened the conversa- 
tion by reproaching the burgomaster 
for his too open admiration. She de- 
clared his attentions were becoming the 
scandal of the town, and that she had 
chosen this opportunity to appeal to his 
better feelings. 

No husband ever walked a straighter 
line than Pincus Vanderveer ; his Hon- 
oria’s eye might have followed his 
down-sittings and his up-risings; but 
when one is so admirable, it is intoxi- 
cating to be thought a Lothario. Pin- 
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cus, preening with delight and smirking 
behind his mask, declared she had mis- 
taken her man, and that a little private 
conversation would prove it—but alas! 
he had a rosebud under his charge 
whom he could not desert. 

The green lady glanced at Sara’s 
costume, and guessed the gentleman’s 
embarrassment. 

“Why do you bring your nursery to 
a ball?” she inquired, to Sara’s indigna- 
tion. “Put it in the corner, and tell it 
to behave itself and stop there, and you 
come with me. We must have a heart- 
to-heart talk.” 

Burning with curiosity to know more 
of the green mystery, Pincus found a 
chair for Sara in front of a small con- 
servatory, and, bidding her wait there 
for him, he trotted off with his verdant 
incognita in a great state of elation. 
Sara, delighted to regain her free- 
dom, pushed her chair behind a fern, 
not wishing to appear conspicuously 
alone, and had hardly settled back in it 
when voices reached her from behind 
a screen of plants. The words were 
clear, though the tones were low, but 
in an assemblage where every one was 
talking nonsense it never occurred to 
her that she was eavesdropping till she 
heard the woman’s voice murmur: 

“She says she won’t post any more 
letters for me, and that if I meet you 
again when I am out with her she will 
tell of me.” 

“That only means she wants a higher 
bribe. Tell her you are prepared to go 
up higher in your price,” said the 
man’s voice. 

“But what can it all lead to except 
unhappiness for me,” said the girl's 
voice, in real distress. 

“What do all love-stories lead to, dear 
one?” the man’s voice urged. “Believe 
me, everything will be arranged to your 
satisfaction inside a month.” 

There was a familiar ring to the 
woman’s voice, especially when raised 
in reproach, that made Sara’s heart 
stand still. She felt absolutely sure that 
if she penetrated behind the screen of 
flowers she should find the counterpart 
of her own rose dress, and George 
Trench in some disguise. Her blood 


boiled when she thought of a man of 
his age and experience urging a child 
like Georgette to indiscretions that—in 
her own words—could only lead to un-. 
happiness. The divorce was still hang- 
ing in the balance, and, even if it were 
decided, leaving Trench free to marry, 
what chance of happiness could a wom- 
an have with such a man? 

Determined to rescue her cousin from 
further entanglements she sprang from 
her chair, and, full of indignation, con- 
fronted the culprits round the angle of 
the screen. But alas! for the fate of 
those who act from impulse! Instead 
of her cousin’s rose-colored garments, 
a Folly sat on the rustic seat, in a yel- 
low costume, with cap and bells and the 
regulation Punchinello fastened to the 
end of her wand. The man may have 
been Trench or the Pierrot he repre- 
sented, for there was nothing in his ap- 
pearance to differentiate him from 
twenty other maskers in much the same 
dress. 

Sara stood in agony, gasping: “I 
beg your pardon,” and looking helpless- 
ly at the yellow Folly. 

“Ts the house on fire?” said the Folly, 
in a high falsetto. “You must have 
some reason for your abrupt arrival.” 

“A simple yearning to play the fool,” 
said Sara grimly, recovering her nerve. 

“Quite so,” said the Folly ; “and, hav- 
ing succeeded beyond your fondest 
dreams, might I suggest that two fools 
are too much for one honest gentle- 
man, and that you are keeping this one 
standing when he would rather sit by 
me ?” 

“T advise you to lower your voices 
if you don’t want to be overheard,” said 
Sara, turning on her heel. 

“Or to keep our eyes open for a fe- 
male Paul Pry dressed as a rosebud,” 
squeaked the Folly, firing a parting 
shot. 

Furiously angry with herself, Sara 
went back into the crowded room and 
looked longingly for some of her own 
party. Two or three men spoke to her, 
but repartee seemed to have deserted 
her, and they soon moved away in 
search of wittier tongues. Finally in 
the ballroom she saw Sackett and 
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Georgette, and began making her way 
in their direction, though the earnest- 
ness of their conversation, and an ob- 
noxious air of appropriation on Sack- 
ett’s part, made her fear she shouid find 
herself for the second time de trop. 

Sackett was undoubtedly the sensa- 
tion of the evening. His hair was 
curled till he looked like a woolly lamb, 
his throat and collar-bones were white 
and fat as a woman’s, and his brace- 
lets seemed to sink into the flabby 
muscles of his upper arm. His costume 
in itself was beautiful; a toga of Tyrian 
purple over a white tunic embroidered 
in blue and silver, while his ornaments 
were true to the Julian epoch, and his 
sandals were held in place by silver 
strings. 

Sara had threaded her way among 
the dancers till she almost reached them, 
when, to her disgust, they suddenly 
moved off in the opposite direction, 
wrangling as they went. Indeed, what- 
ever the cause of their disagreement, it 
was so agitating to Sackett that he lost 
all sense of decorum, and proclaimed 
loudly: 


“IT must tell Aunt Honoria! Why, 


my dear girl, it would be a crime to 
keep such good news to ourselves.” 

Georgette’s wailing cry of, “Please, 
please don’t! Give me till to-morrow!” 
was still ringing in Sara’s ears in a 
strange, unnatural quaver, when a tow- 
ering figure in scarlet capes placed a 
firm arm round her waist, and whisper- 
ing: 

“We must have a turn, little Sara,” 
whisked her into an open space that 
had been cleared for dancing, and 
floated her away to what purported to 
be waltz-music, but seemed to Sara the 
happy beating of her own heart. 

Indeed, when the hours of that 
strange night were numbered with the 
past, and in the solitude of her own 
room the girl went over its shifting 
scenes, she felt that never had she and 
Harcourt been so absolutely in sym- 
pathy as during that dance and their 
subsequent téte-a-téte in the hall. They 
found an unoccupied sofa under the 
staircase, and there they sat waiting for 
the company to unmask, and so com- 


pletely were they occupied with them- 
selves that the grand event took place 
without their knowing it, and the music 
sounded the eight solemn bars from 
“Norma” with which hungry New 
York has been summoned to supper 
from time immemorial, without a note 
penetrating their oblivion. 

It was not that Harcourt was making 
love to Sara—it was neither the time 
nor the place he would have chosen 
for that—but there was a vibration in 
his voice that set her heart-strings 
trembling, and when they removed their 
masks and eyes met eyes, there was an 
expression in his that made her color 
deepen with self-conscious happiness. 

At this supreme moment Uncle Pin- 
cus invaded their paradise like an ami- 
able serpent. 

“Well, here you are!” he said to 
Sara; “and a shabby trick you played 
me—running off when you promised to 
wait. I wish I could tell you who that 
green woman mistook me for! One of 
the smuggest hypocrites in town. But 
his little game is safe with me. Pincus 
Vanderveer is a gentleman, and knows 
how to hold his tongue. Aren't you 
coming to supper? Terrapin and can- 
vas-backs—and, I say, Harcourt, some 
of that old Pilaster Musigny, that is 
worth all the champagne those idiots 
are drinking. Come along.” 

Harcourt got up with the air of one 
who submits to the inevitable. 

“T could be happy without—Musig- 
ny,” he whispered, offering Sara his 
arm. 








CHAPIZR Vili. 


About the time Harcourt whirled 
Sara off in the waltz she found so sym- 
phonic to her mood, a curious scene 
was taking place in a remote bedroom 
of Mrs. Pilaster’s third story. A Folly 
in yellow skirts, with cap and bells, ran 
furtively down the corridor, and, gain- 
ing the bedroom just referred to, shot 
in like a flash, and turned the key in the 
door. Walking to the dressing-table, 
she untied the strings of her domino, 
and the mirror gave back the pretty, 
paradoxical features of Georgette Van- 
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derveer. She made a grimace as she 
tore off her cap and bells, as if recog- 
nizing the appropriateness of their sym- 
bolism to the part she had been playing, 
and then she turned her attention with 
nervous haste to unfastening the hooks 
and lacings of her bodice. 

3efore she had quite mastered its in- 
tricacies a tap came at the door, and, 
advancing on tiptoe, she put her ear 
to the keyhole. Evidently the pass- 
word must have been given, for she 
opened the door gingerly, and Miss 
Rice presented herself in all the bravery 
of Georgette’s rose-colored finery. The 
intense blackness of her hair, which 
grew in invading points on her neck 
and forehead, together with a certain 
litheness of figure; made her seem the 
very counterpart of the lady she repre- 
sented, until she removed her mask, and 
then, instead of the astute inscrutability 
of Miss Vanderveer’s subtle face, there 
appeared a frightened, commonplace 
countenance on the verge of tears. 

“I’m afraid to tell you what I’ve 
done, Georgette!” she exclaimed in 
miserable embarrassment, and_ then, 
plucking up courage, added: “How- 
ever, if you don’t like it, it is all your 
own fault—you made me change cos- 
tumes with you, and told me to do my 
best to act your part. I did. You are 
engaged to Sackett Lee.” 

Georgette went pale to her lips. 

“How could you!” she retorted, in a 
fury. “How wicked of you—lI believe 
you wanted to get me into trouble! 
What shall I do? Did you bargain for 
silence ?” 

Miss Rice, though conscious she had 
overstepped the powers of a substitute, 
was at the same time rather proud at 
securing such a matrimonial prize as 
Sackett for her friend. In other words, 
she had done as she would be done by, 
and her temper blazed at being re- 
proached and called wicked. 

“You are an ungrateful little pig, 
she said coarsely, “and I only did what 
was friendly in accepting Mr. Lee for 
you. If you don’t like him, you can 
change your mind to-morrow, and if 
you do, he’s yours to keep. I’m sure 
you looked greedy enough when Sara 


” 


Krueger said all your aunt’s jewels 
would go to Sackett’s wife.” 

“Does any one else know it?” said 
poor Georgette, too wretched to con- 
tinue the quarrel. 

Contrition invaded the mulishness of 
Miss Rice’s expression. 

“He said he must tell Mrs. Vander~ 
veer,’ she admitted regretfully. “I 
begged him to wait, at least, till after 
supper—I almost cried; really I did— 
but I couldn’t make him promise. He 
only called me pet names, and said it 
would be cruel to keep such good news 
from Aunt Honoria.” 

Georgette, who was standing in Hat- 
tie Rice’s yellow petticoats, shivering 
with excitement and misery, suddenly 
remembered the necessity for haste if 
they wished their absence to escape no- 
tice, and the work of redressing in their 
own costumes proceeded in sulky si- 
lence. Miss Rice assumed her own 
dress—a dancer in yellow—and the cap 
and bells were consigned to an empty 
drawer, where, indeed, they had been 
smuggled early in the day at Georgette’s 
suggestion as a further complication in 
her disguise. Georgette with shaking 
hands adjusted her wreath of roses, and 
rejoiced that her costume fastened in 
front, so that she did not have to ask 
Hattie’s help, so strained had their 
friendly relations become within the last 
five minutes. 

When, however, the task was accom- 
plished, and they stood ready to go 
down-stairs, the real peril of the night’s 
work so overmastered Georgette’s sense 
of resentment that she humbled herself 
to a pretty piece of acting. She sud- 
denly threw her arms round Hattie’s 
neck, and kissed her vehemently. 

“I am an ungrateful pig, as you say,” 
she stoutly affirmed, “and it was splen- 
did in you to accept Sackett for me, for 
I like him very much, and I have al- 
ways meant to marry him some day— 
only not quite so soon. I didn’t want 
to be engaged my first winter out; you 
know yourself, Hattie, how pleasant it 
is to be free to dance and flirt as one 
chooses.” 

Miss Rice nodded her head porten- 
tously. 
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“I know how pleasant a good many 
things are,” she said, with grim in- 
nuendo; ‘‘and some of them are more 
pleasant than prudent, and the next time 
you want me to take liberties with my 
aunt’s house for your convenience, you 
had better give me your whole confi- 
dence.” 

Georgette, who was pretty sure her 
friend was only making a clever guess, 
wheedled and flattered, and kissed her 
back to amiability, and they finally stole 
down to the dressing-room, and from 
there boldly descended the staircase, on 
excellent terms with each other, and 
without a human being suspecting their 
interchange of character. 

If Georgette entertained any hope 
that Sackett would keep his secret to 
himself, the illusion was dispelled the 
moment she saw her aunt. The con- 
spirators were in absorbing consulta- 
tion in the hall, but as she came down- 
stairs they advanced to meet her with 
a tenderness of greeting that was only 
held in restraint by Hattie Rice’s pres- 
ence. Aunt Honoria seized her hand 
and pressed it in affectionate emphasis 
to the caresses she murmured in her ear. 
She called her “her more than daugh- 
ter”—“her dear little, sensible Geor- 
gette’”—‘“the pride and comfort of her 
life.” At the same moment the supper- 
march sounded, people began to un- 
mask, and Hattie Rice, claimed by an 
Oriental gentleman, hurried off to take 
her place at a table of kindred spirits. 

Relieved of her company, Mrs. Van- 
derveer became more openly exultant. 
She declared this ball would be one of 
the happy memories of her life, an oc- 
casion when her fondest dream had been 
fulfilled. Moreover, her dear children 
should find her approval did not content 
itself with words; their material com- 
fort should be her special care. What 
should they say to a little house in one 
of the side streets near her own, and a 
settled income, and perhaps an electric 
brougham, if Georgette were a very 
good girl? 

“But take off your mask, my dear,” 
she chided, “and let me see how you 
look as a fiancée.” 

Georgette tried to raise her hands, 


‘and then let them fall through sheer 


inability to control. theig trembling, 
while Sackett, full of admiration for 
what he considered her feminine deli- 
cacy, officiously untied the knot with his 
fat, polished fingers, and tossed the 
mask into the branches of a plant near 
which they were standing. 

“Untidy boy!” exclaimed his aunt. 
“Georgette will have to reform such 
careless bachelor ways, or the new 
house will never be in order.” 

The sickening thought of housekeep- 
ing with Sackett drove the blood to the 
girl’s heart, leaving her white and 
ghastly as a corpse, and at the same 


moment, as if to give point to her aver- 


sion, a figure, but too well known, 
stepped out of the elevator and, button- 
ing his fur coat over his Pierrot cos- 
tume, passed rapidly out of the house. 
They were separated by the spacious- 
ness of that great hall, and he never 
looked back, but the sight was too much 
for Georgette—her hands went out in 
a gesture of appeal, and with a little 
moan she collapsed on the lowest step 
of the stairs. She didn’t faint—what 
healthy, modern woman faints through 
emotion ?—but she sank down, fairly 
overcrowned, to quote Sir Walter, by 
the despair of the moment. 

Mrs. Vanderveer was in a flutter of 
anxiety. She declared that so much ex- 
citement had been too much for the 
child’s nerves, and that she must lie 
down for half an hour and then go 
home, and that if she would take Sack- 
ett’s arm he would help her to the dress- 
ing-room. 

But the mere suggestion of help from 
Sackett seemed to act as a stimulant. 
Georgette stood firmly on her feet and 
began mounting the stairs unassisted. 
She admitted to being tired, however, 
and was glad to lie down on the sofa 
in Mrs. Pilaster’s little morning-room, 
which that lady’s own maid unlocked 
and placed at Mrs. Vanderveer’s dis- 
posal; and at the end of five minutes 
had sufficiently recovered to make a 
fresh demand upon her histrionic pow- 
ers; her success with Hattie Rice in- 
ducing her to summon them to her aid 
with Mrs. Vanderveer. 
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“Do go down to your supper, dear 


Aunt Honoria,” she pleaded, imprint-_ 


ing a tender, deferential kiss on that 
lady’s gloved hand, “and send Sara 
Krueger to sit with me. Give my love 
to Sackett, and tell him not to flirt too 
outrageously with Hattie Rice.” 

Her effrontery amazed herself. Her 
message to Sackett was a stroke of ge- 
nius, for its gaiety so impressed her 
aunt with the belief that all was well 
that she yielded to the suggestion of 
supper, and went sailing off, firmly per- 
suaded her first duty was to reassure 
her nephew, and see that his spirits 
were kept up by a little terrapin and 
champagne. 

In the meanwhile, Uncle Pincus, hav- 
ing recaptured Sara, clung to her like a 
burr. He insisted that she and Har- 
court should make their supper at his 
table, and, mindful of the Burgundy he 
had seen set down in the menu, he sent 
a pompous message to the butler that he 
wished him to uncork the wine himself. 
That great functionary condescended to 
bring it in a basket, and, having seen 
that Mr. Vanderveer was served with 
an especially underdone and juicy breast 
of canvasback, he filled the gentlemen’s 
glasses, and, after setting down the 
basket as if it held the liquid treasure 
of the world, he vanished. 

Pincus passed the glass to and fro 
under his nostrils, working his nose like 
a sensitive rabbit, and then he put it 
down and looked sternly at Harcourt. 

“No bouquet!” he said angrily. 
“Something’s wrong.’’ Hoping against 
hope, he raised the glass to his lips, and 
took a sip. 

“Spoiled!” he almost sobbed, leaning 
back in his chair. 

“It isn’t very good,” said Harcourt 
cautiously. 

“Good!” echoed Uncle Pincus. “It’s 
damn’ bad—that’s .what it is! Fer- 
mented, owing to the ignorance of that 
sanctimonious jackass. The whole 
thing’s plain enough; instead of letting 
his Burgundy warm all day slowly on 
the chimney-piece, the idiot has plunged 
it in hot water. I suppose he thought 
nobody would call for it. Harcourt, the 
day of red wine is over! This vulgar 


fashion of drinking champagne is spoil- 
ing people’s tastes and playing the dick- 
ens with their insides! Why, in my fa- 
ther’s day is 

But what happened in worthier times 
was never revealed, for at that moment 
Aunt Honoria, escorted by Sackett, bore 
down upon their table, and, finding two 
unoccupied places, she appropriated 
them promptly, and sent Sara to sit with 
her cousin. 

“I’m sure you have had enough sup- 
per,” she said imperiously. “I never 
approve of girls eating at night.” 

Harcourt was distinctly annoyed. 
The Vanderveers permitted them- 
selves strange liberties. 

“Upon what ground,” he asked sar- 
castically; “hygienic or moral? Is it 
a debasing sight to see Sara dissipating 
with a croquette ?” 

Mrs. Vanderveer was a dull woman, 
but it dawned upon her that she was 
interfering with Mr. Harcourt’s sup- 
per with her niece, and, while she re- 
sented his speech, she felt some ex- 
planation was due. 

“Georgette is ill,” she said stiffly, 
“otherwise I should not ask for Sara’s 
assistance.” 

Sara sprang to her feet and was half- 
way to the stairs before Harcourt over- 
took her. 

“You are too good-natured,” he com- 
plained. “You let them impose upon 
you; you need some one to fight your 
battles.” 

“You are in a naughty temper, 
Courty, and see offense where none was 
intended,” she answered, laughing. 
“Why shouldn't I go and sit with 
Georgette? You were very rude to 
Aunt Honoria just now, and you ought 
to beg her pardon.” 

He was standing close to the ban- 
isters, half-hidden by the plant into 
which Sackett had tossed the mask, and 
Sara had paused on the first step to 
administer her remonstrance. She 
seemed to him beautifully sweet and 
feminine and reasonable. 

“You are right,” he agreed. “You 
are always right. I'll go and make my 
peace with Mrs. Vanderveer, but, be- 
fore I go, say you are sorry we were 
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interrupted in our talk under the stairs, 
that you have enjoyed the evening as 
much as I have, that you will come back 
as quickly as you can and dance the 
cotillion with me.” 

Sara smiled at his impetuosity. 

‘But I can’t,” she said. “I have 
promised somebody else. Why are you 
always just too late, Courty?” 

“Ah!” he laughed. “Will you al- 
ways say ‘I am promised to some one 
else, and you are too late.’ It is a 
dreadful thing to be ten years older 
than your rivals.” 

Under the lightness of his tone there 
was a note of anxiety that set the girl’s 
heart beating in a wild tattoo. But 
there was not a tinge of coquetry in 
Sara’s nature. Her answer was truth 
itself. 

“Old or young,” she said, “I would 
rather dance with you, talk with you, 
be with you than with any one else, 
and you know it.” 

The answer was the touch of his lips 
on her hand as it rested on the rail, and 
then she ran up-stairs, happy and ex- 
cited, and knocked at the boudoir door. 

Georgette’s voice, subdued though 
petulant, bade her enter, but as she 
caught sight of the crushed spirit on 
Mrs. Pilaster’s sofa she paused for a 
moment to let some of the gladness fade 
from her eyes. She need not have given 
herself the trouble, however, for Geor- 
gette was not a person to note happiness 
or depression in others. Her own af- 
fairs were all important, and friend- 
ship and family affection only valuable 
in as far as they ministered to her pleas- 
ure. Perhaps the only disinterested 
emotion she had ever known was her 
adoration for George Trench, and that 
could hardly be put forward as a saving 
grace. 

Sara, really alarmed at her cousin’s 
ghastly appearance, rolled a chair to the 
sofa, and bent over her with the ten- 
derness that was part of her nature. 

“You are suffering, Georgette,” she 
said kindly. “What can I do for you?” 

Georgette’s strange eyes flashed with 
a kind of malignity. 

“You can congratulate me,’ 
“I am engaged to Sackett.” 


’ 


she said. 


She exploded her bomb without 
warning or comment, but her breath 
came in gasps, and she turned her face 
away, and half-hid it in the pillow. 

“You mean, you let him overpersuade 
you, dear,” said Sara; “and now you 
are frightened, and want me to help 
you break it.” ; 

Her words seemed to excite a spirit 
of contradiction, for Georgette sat up 
quite straight, and said, with childlike 
resentment: 

“No, I don’t, Miss Meddlesome! I 
have no desire to be sent back to 
France, and leave the field clear for 
you.” 

The manner was so exactly like the 
yellow Folly’s when she called her a 
female Paul Pry that Sara’s suspicions 
broke out afresh, and something very 
near the truth flashed into her mind. 
However, her office for the moment was 
to console, not to investigate, so she 
answered gently: 

“That is nonsense, Georgette. You 
know I don’t want to take your place— 
and I couldn’t if I did. Unhappiness 
makes you unjust. Tell me the whole 
story, and let us see what can be done.” 

Georgette didn’t respond for a mo- 
ment—she was turning the subject over 
in her mind; trying to make the best of 
a bad situation, and weighing the ex- 
act amount of confidence she could ac- 
cord Sara without future regret. Her 
brain did its work quickly and clearly 
behind eyes as expressionless as a doll’s. 

Suddenly her resolution was taken; 
her comedy was staged, and Sara’s part 
of catspaw accorded her with as little 
compunction as she had felt in using 
her maid. Her own contribution of 
tearful eyes and trembling lips could 
hardly be called acting, for she was 
nervously unstrung, and a hearty cry 
would have done her all the good in the 
world. With a sob in her voice, and 
letting her head sway forward on her 
cousin’s shoulder,. she began her ex- 
planation. 

“You are so patient with me, dear 
Sara,” she said repentantly ; “and I am 
such a beast—but I'll tell you all, and 
then you will see how honestly I have 
tried to do what is right. Of course 
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you know that there is some one else; 
some one besides Sackett who likes me 
very much, and I like him, but I see 
how foolish, how impossible it is, and I 
have made up my mind to put an end 
to it by becoming engaged to Sackett. 
He is a good man, Sara, and it is a 
great happiness to Aunt Honoria, but 
at the same time I must tell Mr. Trench 
—I cannot let him see it in the papers! 
If I write and break with him forever, 
will you send the letter for me?” 

Sara recalled the real distress in the 
Folly’s voice when she had asked her 
companion what their intercourse could 
lead to except unhappiness for her; and 
she believed in her cousin’s sincerity. 
Whatever the danger of marrying 
Sackett without caring for him it 
seemed trivial as compared to the dan- 
ger of carrying on a clandestine love- 
affair with Trench. 

“Write your letter,” Sara answered. 
“T will see that he gets it.” 

Georgette’s features took on a look 
of relief, almost of triumph; she scam- 
pered off the sofa, and, seating herself 
at Mrs. Pilaster’s desk, she helped her- 
self to writing materials, and dashed at 
her letter. But she had not reckoned 
with the state of her own nerves; her 
hand jerked and shook, and when, after 
covering four pages with an almost il- 
legible scrawl, she tried to direct an 
envelope, she was forced to turn to 
Sara for help. 

“Direct it for me, will you?” she 
asked, giving Trench’s club address, 
and making the privacy of her letter 
doubly sure by first gumming it, and 
then sealing it with wax. 

Sara complied. She wrote a clear, 
upright hand, as devoid of affectations 
as her clear, upright character. 

A search for postage-stamps having 
proved unavailing (even the rich have 
their economies!), Sara tucked the let- 
ter into a fold of her waist, and, prom- 
ising to see that it was sent off by 
messenger early the next morning, she 
settled Georgette back on the sofa, and 
had hardly accomplished the straight- 
ening of the writing-desk, when Aunt 
Honoria arrived to take her invalid 
home. 


Freed from further responsibility, 
Sara returned to the ballroom, where 
her partner was waiting for her, and 
the cotillion with its favors and kaleido- 
scopic figures was in full swing. But, 
though she had more than her full share 
of dancing, and could not help realizing 
she was what is termed “a social suc- 
cess,” she didn’t feel gay. She longed 
for solitude so that she might go over 
Harcourt’s every word and look, and 
then doubts assailed her as to what he 
would think of her corfduct about the 
letter if ever the time came when.she 
could confess it to him; and too late 
she regretted her impulsiveness. The 
incident of Trench’s photograph on the 
wharf came sharply back to her, and 
she heartily wished she nadn’t lent her- 
self a second time as a screen for Geor- 
gette’s follies. 

Finally, when the ball was over and 
she and her maid were on their way 
home, she determined to free her mind 
from the letter by despatching it at once 
by post, and never to let it trouble her 
again. Pulling off her glove, she 
searched in the fold of her waist, where 
it had lain secure the whole evening, 
only to find it had slipped from its hi- 
ding-place. It was safe up to the min- 
ute she put on her cloak, for she had 
touched it,,and therefore she must have 
dropped it between the dressing-room 
and the door-step. Suppose it had been 
picked up by some unscrupulous person 
and read! Stories of blackmail floated 
through her mind, or of Georgette’s 
name added to the scandals of the 
Trench divorce—foolish thoughts that 
had their rise in her ignorance, but 
were harassing enough to make her or- 
der her coachman to drive back to Mrs. 
Pilaster’s, late though it was. Not 
more than half a dozen carriages were 
left, and even the important personage 
who regulates their coming and going 
was preparing to go home. 

Too agitated to leave the inquiry to 
her maid, she herself applied to the 
great factotum, and he, always courte- 
ous, assured her that no letter had been 
dropped outside, but he would go in 
and question the servants in charge of 
the halls. 
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While she was waiting in the dismal 
cold of the dying night, Harcourt 
came out, stood with his back to the 
street while he lit a cigarette, and then, 
turning suddenly, almost ran against 
her. She had watched him for the 
short moment he was unconscious of 
her presence with a sense of glad re- 
lief. She suddenly felt sure of assist- 
ance, and the anxiety fading from her 
eyes gave place to a childlike smile. 

“Oh, Courty!” she exclaimed. “I 
have dropped a fetter, and I am so wor- 
ried. I really think if it doesn’t turn 
up I shall have to run away and be a 
nunnery.” 

No answering smile lit up his face, 
but with a manner as frosty as the 
night itself, he drew the letter from his 
overcoat pocket and handed it to her. 

“In that case, perhaps this is your 
letter,” he said. “I found it in the ele- 
vator, and was going to send it to its 
destination. I regret to say I recog- 
nized the handwriting.” 

His formality froze the words on her 
lips. 

“You are very strange in your man- 
ner, Courty,” she began. “I hope you 
understand that—that——-” And then 
broke off in despair at finding any ex- 
planation that did not involve Geor- 
gette. 

“T do not ask to understand,” he said 
ruthlessly. “You and I finished this 
subject on the steamship wharf a 
month ago. Let me put you in your 
cab. Good night.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Oh! and oh! for the sleeping capac- 
ity of nineteen! When Sara opened her 
eyes the morning after the fancy ball 
it was already noon, and she gathered 
her wits together with that disjointed 
feeling that comes when the sunlight 
is older than at the usual hour of wa- 
king. Her mother stood by her bed- 
side with two letters in her hand, eager 
to impart their contents. 

“How you have slept!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘And so much has happened! 


Honoria writes to tell me of Geor- 
gette’s engagement to Sackett, and 


her own sad thoughts! 


Archibald Harcourt encloses a letter 
and a cablegram from Estelle, begging 
him to join her in Bermuda. He sailed 
this morning.” 

Sara sat up in bed and rubbed her 
eyes. 

“He didn’t say anything about it last 
night,” she sighed. 

Her mother handed her his letter— 
a hasty communication announcing his 
departure, and sending a perfunctory 
message to her, but expressing no re- 
gret, and ignoring the interest she 
thought she held in his heart. His sis- 
ter’s letter and cable seemed to have 
reached him simultaneously, about 
eight o’clock that morning, just allow- 
ing him to catch the steamer at ten. 
The letter from Madame De Fablis was 
written ten days before. She said’ her 
husband was threatened with a nerv- 
ous breakcown, and, as they had been 
advised to try a sea voyage, they had 
secured a capital steam-yacht that was 
waiting for them at Gibraltar, and they 
proposed, after making a brief stop at 
the Azores, to go on to America. The 
cable was from the Azores, and only 
said: 


3ermuda on Christmas day. Join us. 


And so he had gone without a more 
intimate word, and left Sara a prey to 
At first she felt 
furiously angry; if Courty believed ill 
of her so easily, she was glad not to 
see him; glad the ocean was stretching 
wider and wider between them. And 
then she remembered how tremendous- 
ly appearances were against her, and 
how kindly he had warned her about 
Trench, and how galling it must have 
been to find his advice thrown away. 
What if he had been jealous! Sara was 
ashamed to find the idea distinctly 
agreeable, and yet jealousy was a hor- 
ridly absorbing pain, and she had suf- 
fered from it herself when she suspected 
him of preferring Georgette. 

By the time she was dressed her ideas 
had shaken themselves free from senti- 
ment, and reached a level of practical 
common sense. Because Harcourt was 
annoyed it did not follow that there 
was a serious breach between them; he 
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could not have ignored his sister’s tele- 
gram; and, at any rate, Bermuda was 
only two or three days distant in time, 
so what was there to be unhappy about? 
So spoke common sense, and yet the 
zest was out of things, and in the back 
of her mind lurked an abiding con- 
sciousness of disappointment that made 
it almost impossible to enter into her 
mother’s excitement over Georgette’s 
engagement. 

If the day brought surprises to Sara, 
it was by no means lacking in incident 
to Georgette. She received a bunch of 
violets from her fiancé while she was 
dressing, and then another in a differ- 
ent kind of box, with the tag of a differ- 
ent florist, while her maid was still busy 
with her hair. The woman looked 
sharply at the second box, and asked 
whether she should fill a vase with wa- 
ter, but Georgette told her curtly to go 
on with her work, and left the box 
corded. 

When the last hook of her dress was 
fastened and she could dismiss the maid, 
she locked the door, untied the box, and 
took out as innocent-looking a bunch 
of violets as Sackett’s own; but she 
seemed to expect them to yield some se- 
cret, for her scissors snipped the thread 
that bound the stems, and as the flowers 
fell apart a thin slip of paper came to 
light. The words were few. 


Try a Fabian policy, my dearest, and trust 
to me. 


Georgette read and reread the wri- 
ting. If it had been Greek it couldn’t 
have puzzled her more. What was a 
Fabian policy? She didn’t know; and 
she didn’t know how to find out, till it 
occurred to her ta ask Sackett; there 
was a kind of diabolic fun in making 
him explain his rival’s message that 
gave her the keenest satisfaction. 

She was already late for lunch, but 
she waited to destroy all evidence of her 
flowery communication—box, tag, vio- 
lets, and writing, all went into the heart 
of her blazing wood-fire, and she saw 
them shrivel into ashes. 

“Fabian policy,” she whispered to 
herself as she ran gaily down-stairs. 


“There are lots of things they didn’t 
teach me at the convent.” 

Aunt Honoria and Sackett had half- 
finished lunch, but her coming was 
warmly welcomed. Sackett sprang to 
meet her, looking almost personable 
through the stress of sheer happiness. 
He and his aunt had been discussing the 
purchase of a house, and the sentence 
Georgette interrupted by her tardy en- 
trance not only showed the young gen- 
tleman’s careful business methods, but 
furnished her with a catchword for her 
inquiry. Like Gratiano, she might have 
exclaimed: 

“I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me 
that word.” 

“We shall do much better dealing di- 
rectly with the owner,” he was saying. 
“The policy of these real-estate brokers 
is always to run up the price to increase 
their own commission.” And then he 
stopped in happy recognition of her 
presence. 

She held up her finger. 

“Policy,” she repeated. 
so businesslike. 
icy, Sackett ?” 

She smiled tenderly into his eyes as 
he took her hand. He could have an- 
swered in two words, but he dearly 
loved to instruct. 

“It means declining to come to any 
issue — waiting and watching and 
wearying your opponent, and getting 
the best of him in the end with the 
least expenditure on your part. You 
remember the Punic wars, Georgette, 
when Fabius Maximus used these tac- 
tics against Hannibal?” 

Georgette stopped on her way round 
the table to imprint an ecstatic kiss on 
her aunt’s cheek. 

“Tsn’t he wonderful, Aunt Honoria?” 
she demanded. “He tells one so exactly 
what one wants to know.” And then 
she toyed with a sweetbread, and ate 
about a dozen peas, and explained that 
when the mind was full of pleasant 
thoughts the appetite was apt to be 
poor, and suppressed the fact that she 
had breakfasted less than an hour be- 
fore on a cup of chocolate and a French 
roll. 

The 


“It sounds 
What is a Fabian pol- 


adroitness with which she 
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avoided téte-d-tétes with Sackett was 
only equaled by the plausibility of her 
reasons for doing so. Sometimes she 
couldn’t bear to leave Aunt Honoria 
alone ; sometimes she was so busy with 
her trousseau that she couldn’t keep her 
appointments with him; sometimes she 
couldn’t get rid of Hattie Rice, who she 
declared was jealous of her, and was 
trying her very best to shake Sackett’s 
allegiance ; and so successful was she in 
this last absurdity, that a visit from 
Miss Rice was sufficient to insure his 
abrupt departure from the house, for he 
not only believed the girl was in love 
with him, but that it was his duty as 
a high-minded gentleman not to subject 
her to his powers of fascination. 

Aunt Honoria, who was sentimental, 
would have liked a little less discretion 
on the part of her favorite; private in- 
terviews and _ stolen were the 
natural outcome of an engagement in 
her time, and she had never heard that 
hearts had grown cold; but once, when 
she tried to play into Sackett’s hands 
by gliding noiselessly from the room and 
leaving them alone, the result had been 
so discouraging that she never dared 
to repeat the experiment. She left them 
in the drawing-room, and they overtook 
her at the library door, Georgette in 
tears, Sackett in a sulky rage. 

“He doesn’t respect me, Aunt Hon- 
oria,” she cried, flinging herself into 
Mrs. Vanderveer’s arms. “He tried to 
kiss me the moment you left the room, 
and I don’t think he ought to behave so 
wickedly.” 

Mrs. Vanderveer smiled at Sackett 
over the buried head, while she an- 
swered soothingly : 

“But you are going to marry him, 
Georgette. Don’t you think he has a 
right to ask some proof of your affec- 
tion ?” 

“It isn’t the custom in my country,” 
she said indignantly. “Girls are chap- 
eroned till they are married. It 
wounded me horribly, Aunt Honoria.” 

Sackett was a good deal of a granny 
himself, but this was too much for even 
his propriety. 

“The truth is,” he said bluntly, “you 
are not as fond of me as you pretend. 


kisses 


I am sure I don’t want to marry you 
against your will. Let us call the en- 
gagement off. It is better to recognize 
your mistake now than later.” 

Georgette was _ frightened. She 
hadn’t intended things to move quite so 
fast, and this time her tears were gen- 
uine. 

“Isn’t he violent, Aunt Honoria?” 
she wailed. 

Mrs. Vanderveer, who was in an 
agony lest the delightful romance 
should collapse, put her arm round 
Georgette, and whispered  encoura- 
gingly: 

“Go and kiss him of your own ac- 
cord, dear, and say you are sorry you 
hurt his feelings.” 

To her relief Georgette complied. 
Strong in the protection of her aunt’s 
presence, she not only kissed him, but 
pinched his cheek playfully, and called 
him “a silly boy”—and so peace was re- 
stored; but with it a wholesome fear on 
his part of infringing Continental pro- 
priety. 

After this one outbreak she accepted 
the engagement with equanimity, made 
no objection to its being given out, and 
permitted her uncle and aunt to load her 
with presents. Her trousseau was or- 
dered; Mr. Vanderveer settled a large 
sum of money upon her; and Mrs. Van- 
derveer and Sackett vied with each oth- 
er in providing her with those expensive 
little trinkets such as her soul loved. 

The holidays passed, with their fam- 
ily gatherings and out-of-town parties, 
and the second of January arrived. It 
was the date of Mrs. Vanderveer’s first 
large dinner, and as it was to be fol- 
lowed by music, for which several of the 
great operatic stars were engaged, and 
as at least two hundred people were in- 
vited to drop in after dinner, the occa- 
sion was one of absorbing interest to 
Pincus. His taste for detail made him 
long to assume the whole arrangement, 
but his wife had little patience with 
masculine interference, and he had to 
content himself with offering advice 
which was always spurned. 

Mrs. Vanderveer herself was a care- 
ful hostess, who liked to pair her guests 
like animals going into the ark—the 
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male and his female—and repudiated 
the modern idea of having a few extra 
men. 

It was, therefore, a serious worry to 
her when the day of the party arrived 
to find Archibald Harcourt absent from 
New York and no word from him, 
though he had accepted her invitation 
three weeks before. Yachts were er- 
ratic—he might arrive just in time to 
make good his promise, or he might be 
struggling against head-winds five hun- 
dred miles awa’ 

“When a man makes a definite en- 
gagement,” she said to Sara Krueger, 
who was lunching with her, “he has no 
right to take risks that may prevent his 
fulfilling it; but you and your mother, 
Sara, have always made such a fuss 
over that young man that he thinks he 
is privileged to behave as he likes. I, 
for one, shall not put up with it.” 

Sara wondered why her aunt ‘always 
spoiled so much real kindness’ by 
speeches of this kind. The reason for 
her lunching there was because Mrs. 
Vanderveer was taking her with Geor- 
gette that afternoon to a play she was 
most anxious to see; and so why, hav- 
ing offered her a pleasure, did she take 
the good out of it by her sharpness? 

Further animadversions upon the 
conduct of Harcourt were spared her, 
however, by the unexpected arrival of 
Uncle Pincus. He came in, ruddy and 
genial, and with an alertness of expres- 
sion that proclaimed, without words, his 
intention to make himself the amiable 
busybody. It was so unusual for him 
to appear up-town at that hour that he 
felt an excuse due.to his wife. 

“I got nervous about those operatic 
people, Honoria,” he observed, between 
sips of soup. “They are so apt to send 
word they have colds and can’t sing at 
the last moment, and so I came home in 
order to help you if anything went 
wrong.” 

“Things are not likely to go any bet- 
ter for watching,” she said loftily. “I 
am going with the girls to a matinée.” 

He wished Honoria would not be so 
snubby before the servants, and put ad- 
ditional dignity in his manner as he 
said “Yes” to sherry and “No” to fish. 
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While his good nature was once more 
struggling to the front, the postman’s 
whistle sounded faintly from the door, 
and a letter was brought to Mrs. Van- 
derveer. Even across the table Sara 
recognized Harcourt’s writing and the 
English postage-stamp. 

“This has been strangely delayed,” 
Aunt Honoria remarked, turning the 
page, with a slap of her lorgnette. “It 
is from Mr. Harcourt, written on the 
twenty-sixth, and saying they are like- 
ly to be detained in Bermuda till after 
the first of the year, and he must there- 
fore beg me to fill his place at dinner on 
the second. Really, I think he might 
have cabled!” 

She tapped the table impatiently, and 
the clock on the mantelpiece struck two. 

“We are late as it is,” she said, rising 
and tearing Harcourt’s letter into bits. 
“Pincus, as you are up-town, you might 
make yourself useful by finding a sub- 
stitute for Archibald Harcourt. You 
can pick up some one at the club. Re- 
member I depend upon you.” 

Her appeal was better than an apol- 
ogy; she would have been in a peck of 
troubles if he hadn’t thrown business to 
the winds and come up-town to help 
her. 

Some hours later, when they re- 
turned from the play, Mrs. Vanderveer 
either forgot or did not choose to send 
Sara home in the carriage, and she, al- 
ways too proud to ask favors, waited 
down-stairs when her aunt and cousin 
went up, in order to telephone for her 
maid to come for her. When she did join 
them in the library, a battle-royal was 
in progress. Pincus, red with indigna- 
tion and wounded feelings, stood with 
his back to the fire, while facing him— 
still in her hat and furs—stood Mrs. 
Vanderveer, balancing a pile of dinner- 
cards in her hand. They were stamped 
with the Vanderveer arms in silver, and 
bore the names of all the expected 
guests except the person who was to 
take Har-ourt’s place. 

“T did the best I could,” said Pincus 
doggedly. “If you don’t like him I am 
sorry, and perhaps the next time you 
had better attend to your own invita- 
tions.” 


9 
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“But, Pincus, it is no question of my 
liking him,” his wife said. plaintively. 
“Decent people ought to set their faces 
against him, and I particularly object to 
the girls knowing him. You will have 
to write and put him off. Make any 
excuse that comes into your head.” 

At this point Georgette, who had 
been listening with breathless interest 
to the discussion, sprang from her chair, 
as if inaction were maddening, and 
crossed the room to where Sara stood. 

“Who are they talking about?” Sara 
asked, below her breath; and Geor- 
gette’s hopeless gesture seemed to say: 
“Can’t you guess?” though her lips 
made no reply. 

Suddenly she wheeled round and ap- 
proached her aunt with apparent un- 
concern, while she remarked in a voice 
steady and indifferent, as if she were 
commenting on a total stranger: 

“You needn’t mind about me, Aunt 
Honoria, for I .have met Mr. Trench. 
I saw him one day at Madame De 
Fablis’, and then he crossed in our 
ship.” 

Pincus was triumphant. 

“There, Honoria!” he exulted. “He 
is still received, and the girls know him, 
so you need not have been so con- 
temptuous. Why didn’t you speak up, 
Sara?” This with irritation. “At any 
rate, I’m not going to put him off. I 
presume I may give invitations in my 
own house without being called to ac- 
count. I don’t propose to blow hot one 
moment and cold the next. George 
Trench is a deuced agreeable fellow, 
and no worse than the rest of divorced 
New York, if he did only get his papers 
this morning.” 

Pincus was the obstinate man at bay, 
and his wife, who was neither weak nor 
obstinate, yielded at once. 

“Be good enough to write a card for 
Mr. Trench, Georgette,” she said, with 
a finality that ended the discussion. 

The news that Trench had got his 
divorce—that according to his own 
views he was a free man—coming so 
suddenly, agitated Georgette to such a 
degree that writing seemed beyond her. 
She tried to steady her hand, spoiled 
two of her aunt’s little cards in the fu- 


_tile effort, and then threw down her pen, 


and declared her hands were stiff with 
cold. 

Sara came promptly to her rescue. 
She not only pitied her evident distress, 
but admired her courage in avowing an 
acquaintance with Trench, and gave her 
credit for the best motives. 

“Let me do it,” she said, tearing off 
her gloves, and in her haste she, caught 
the opening of one glove in Harcourt’s 
bracelet, which fell on the floor. 

Not even waiting to pick it up, she 
accomplished her task and handed the 
card to Mrs, Vanderveer, who hardly 
said “Thank you,” so busy was her mind 
in herding the lambs of her flock away 
from the contaminating wool of the 
black sheep introduced by her husband. 
Evidently the task was beyond her, for 
she appealed to Georgette. 

“T have got to change my whole 
scheme of seating people,” she said. 
“Will you come down and help me?” 
And they disappeared arm in arm, 
Georgette still pale, but with a strong 
excitement burning in her eyes. 

As the door closed behind them, 
Uncle Pincus turned upon Sara in the 
irritation we are apt to feel when not 
quite satisfied with ourselves. 

“It would have been more straight- 
forward in you, Sara,” he said crossly, 
“to have owned up as Georgette did to 
knowing Mr. Trench when you saw 
your aunt was so opposed to him and 
me.” 

Sara kissed him as she would have 
kissed a naughty child. 

“How could I,” she asked, “when I 
don’t know him? And, besides, I quite 
agreed with Aunt Honoria that it was 
a mistake to ask him to dinner.” 

“Gad!” he said, setting his teeth. 
“How you women hang together.” 

After that he preserved a morose si- 
lence, and it was a relief to Sara when 
she was told her maid had come for her. 

On the stairs she met her aunt and 
Georgette, the former restored to ami- 
ability, now that she had settled the 
knotty point where best she could tether 
Trench. She spoke to Sara with a de- 
cided note of good-fellowship in her 
voice. 
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“Hurry home,” she said, “and get a 
refreshing nap before you dress for din- 
ner, for I want my girls to look their 
prettiest. Tell your mother I am using 
the beautiful table-cloth and napkins 
with the new lace she brought me from 
Paris, and the effect is charming.” 

She passed on out of sight. 

A sudden desire took possession of 
Sara to look at the table. She and her 
mother had made a sacrifice of money 
they could ill afford to bring Mrs. Van- 
derveer a present worthy of her general 
style of living, and her aunt’s commen- 
dation was a real gratification. 

At the moment there was no one in 
the hall but her own maid, and she 
opened the dining-room door and went 
in. The effect of the great, empty room 
was certainly impressive, for the table, 
with its cold glitter of glass and silver, 
its massed orchids and its lacey pall, 
made her think of some gigantic bier; 
while the dim light from two electric 
appliqués and the open windows en- 
forced the dismal impression. How dif- 
ferent it would all be a few hours hence, 
with the lights and the chatter and gay 
dresses of the women. 

Curiosity made her walk round the 
table to see how her aunt had distrib- 
uted her guests. Trench was put be- 
tween Mrs. Pilaster and Mrs. Gentian, 
Georgette between Sackett and Harry 
Merrivale, and she herself between 
Bobby Gentian and a young millionaire 
so deaf that conversation with him con- 
sisted in a monologue on his part. The 
rest of the company hardly interested 
her, and she hurried home to follow her 
aunt’s counsel of getting a little rest be- 
fore it was time to dress, and never re- 
membered till she once more pulled off 
her gloves in her own room that she had 
left her precious bracelet lying under 
the library-table. 


CHAPTER X. 


Sara’s first care on her return to din- 
ner was to go to the library in search 
of her bracelet, but it was not to be 
found. The room had been tidied, and 
as undoubtedly some careful housemaid 


had delivered it into her aunt’s safe- 
keeping, she went down to the drawing- 
room determined to apply to headquar- 
ters. She was among the first to ar- 
rive, and found a moment in which to 
make her inquiry, though the only re- 
sult was to bring reproof upon herself. 

Mrs. Vanderveer, standing in rigid 
grandeur near the door, stiff as the 
folds of her cold-blue satin, and hung 
with jewels like an idol, listened to 
Sara’s loss with stolid indifference. 

“T have heard nothing of your brace- 
let being either lost or found, but it 
seems to me that if you value it enough 
to bring it to my notice at a time like 
this you might take better care of it.” 

Sara yielded place to Mrs. Pilaster, 
feeling snubbed and unhappy. She had 
a superstitious dislike of having the 
bangle off her arm; it seemed a link be- 
tween herself and Harcourt, and was 
all the dearer because of his absence. 

Crossing the room, she joined the 
Gentians, and stood with them watch- 
ing the arrivals, till finally her depres- 
sion gave way in the interest of a house- 
party Bobby Gentian was arranging for 
the following week at his place up the 
Hudson. The skating and ice-boating 
were so excellent, he explained, that 
they must not tempt bad weather by 
waiting—a snow-storm would spoil it 
all. Mrs. Vanderveer must lend them 
Georgette—and Mr. Lee, of course— 
and they counted upon her (Sara) and 
Miss Rice; and as for men, they were 
easy enough to get when you could 
promise really good outdoor sports; 
and then he concluded by hoping the De 
Fablises would arrive by that time, as it 
would be so delightful to include them 
in the party. 

Sara’s heart beat quickly. Did he 
mean Courty, also, when he hoped for 
the De Fablises? Visions of long coun- 
try walks and twilight talks over the fire 


sent her thoughts floating off into 
dreamland—walks and talks where 


quarrels end in lovers’ meeting—and 
then, waking from the reverie, she 
heard Trench’s name announced, and 
anxiously noted her aunt’s manner of 
greeting him. No hand was extended, 
but she acknowledged his bow with the 
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least possible inclination of her head, 
while she said icily: 

“It is some time since we have met, 
Mr. Trench.” 

The tone implied grave reasons for 
the estrangement, but Trench, with his 
usual impudence, chose to interpret it 
as aregret. ™ 

“Really it is not my fault, my dear 
Mrs. Vanderveer,” he returned, smiling. 
“It is you who seem to have forgotten 
the claims of old friendship. However, 
I do not bear resentment, as my being 
here this evening proves. - I am always 
glad to oblige you and Mr. Vander- 
veer.” 

Persiflage was not Mrs. Vander- 
veer’s strong point; she did not under- 
stand the light banter that turns reproof 
into a jest, and so she only drew herself 
up and said: ‘“Oh!—indeed!” with al- 
most a*sniff, while he walked up to 
Georgette and plunged into a conversa- 
tion as earnest and absorbing as if he 
and she were alone in the room. 

While they were still talking dinner 
was announced. Spatch threw open the 
doors, and Uncle Pincus led the way 
with Mrs. Pilaster. Sara was the last 
to arrive upon the scene, except her 
aunt, and when she did the confusion 
beggared description. People who had 
come in together were widely separated 
at the table, and the hunt for names, the 
appeals for information, the peering at 
cards through lorgnettes, and the trip- 
ping over the long trains of the ladies 
made the seating a sort of child’s game 
of “Going to Jerusalem.” 

Sara, who knew her place had been 
between the deaf Mr. Kingston and 
Bobby Gentian, now found herself be- 
tween Sackett and Harry Merrivale; 
while Georgette, who had been in that 
identical position, was already seated 
between Mr. Kingston and George 
Trench. 

It required all Mrs. Vanderveer’s 
self-control to accept the new disposal 
of her guests without betraying sur- 
prise, but it was manifestly the only 
thing to do, and so she continued to en- 
tertain her escort—a distinguished for- 
eigner—with the platitudes she consid- 
ered conversation, and only expressed 


her chagrin by raising her eyebrows at 
Georgette in a mute protest against fate. 

That young lady responded by a 
shrug that repudiated any solution on 
her part of the distressing contretemps, 
and after that her aunt was too much 
occupied to notice the inconsistency of 
such pained amazement with her evi- 
dent delight in Trench’s proximity. 

Things would have gone happily with 
Sara, who counted Harry Merrivale 
among her warmest friends, if it had 
not been for Sackett. He was in a jeal- 
ous fury; declared Trench had pursued 
Georgette from the first minute of their 
meeting at Versailles, and he was sure 
he had bribed the servants to change 
the cards so that he could sit next to her. 
The absurdity of the accusation would 
have passed out of her mind if she had 
not been presently confronted with one 
still more absurd that made her feel as 
if the world were out of joint. 

Dinner was over, and the men had 
gone to smoke with Uncle Pincus in the 
library, while the ladies were having 
their coffee in the small drawing-room, 
which seemed more cozy than the larger 
one, set with innumerable rows of 
chairs for the musicale. 

Mrs. Vanderveer held the attention 
of her little court while she confided to 
them the astonishing incident of the 
cards. Somebody suggested the simple 
explanation that the wind was strong 
and the windows probably open before 
dinner, so that it would not be strange 
if light things like cards were blown 
about, and the servants mistaken in the 
mode of replacing them; but Mrs. Van- 
derveer shook her head, and declared no 
servant of hers would venture to do 
such a thing without instruction. 

Hattie Rice, who had a crude view of 
what was humorous, thought it was a 
practical joke, and a good one, too. 
Dinner-parties were like bridge, you 
never knew what kind of a partner you 
were going to draw, and this gave a sec- 
ond chance. 

Mrs. Vanderveer promptly repressed 


her. “I am hardly a person who invites 
practical jokes, Hattie,” she said 
haughtily. 


Miss Rice was in the act of whisper- 
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ing to Sara: “I should think not; she 
would kill the very germs,” when 
Spatch entered with a bracelet on a tray, 
and handed it to Mrs. Vanderveer, say- 
ing, in his well-trained mumble, it had 
been found under the dinner-table. 

“Is this yours, Sara?” Mrs. Vander- 
veer demanded, her brows contracting 
with quick suspicion; and Sara, who 
had not noticed what was on the tray, 
jumped up in glad surprise, and came 
forward to claim it. 

“To be sure it is!” she exclaimed. 
“Where was it found?” 

And her aunt, not wishing to shame 
her publicly, answered in a whisper, 
which, alas! anger turned into a hiss, 
heard in the farthest corner of the 
room: 

“Under the dining-room table.” 

Hattie Rice broke into a schoolgirl 
titter, and there was not a woman pres- 
ent who didn’t guess their hostess con- 
sidered her niece the culprit. 

Sara herself took the matter very 
Cc olly. 

“I said distinctly I dropped my brace- 
let up-stairs in the library,” she said, 
replacing it on her arm and meeting 
the accusing gaze unflinchingly. 

Mrs. Vanderveer did not pursue the 
subject, but turned to welcome an in- 
flux of guests invited for the music, and 
Sara, outwardly calm but inwardly fu- 
rious, returned to her seat by Hattie 
Rice. 

“Shake hands,” said that redoubta- 
ble spirit. “I didn’t think you had the 
courage to do it! Good lesson to your 
aunt not to put you next to stupid peo- 
ple again.” 

“Flow dare you assume such things!” 
said Sara hotly. “Of course I didn’t 
do it.” 

Here Georgette’s gentle voice inter- 
rupted. 

“Aunt Honoria knows quite well that 
it is impossible,” she said sweetly. 
“Why, we met you going heme just as 
we left the dining-room; you were not 
even in the room.” 

“Yes, | was,” said honest Sara. “I 
went in to look at the table-cloth mama 
had made for Aunt Honoria in Paris; 
I wanted to tell her how it looked.” 


Georgette pursed her lips primly. 

“T shouldn't tell that if I were you, 
dear,” she murmured, with regret. 
“Of course J understand, but others 
might not, especially when you were 
seated by a man as openly attentive to 
you as Mr. Merrivale.” 

The overacted propriety, the touch of 
hypocrisy in the pursed mouth, and, 
above all, the remembrance of the Folly 
with the yellow mask, made Sara more 
than suspicious of her cousin, but, un- 
til her doubts became certainties, she 
would not allow them to influence her 
conduct. The prank of shuffling Aunt 
Honoria’s guests was not in itself mali- 
cious; it was ill-mannered and imperti- 
nent; and, if Georgette did it, it proved 
a craving to see Trench that had over- 
mastered common prudence; but the de- 
vice of putting the bracelet under the 
table in order to throw the odium on 
one especial person, and that person 
her friend and relative, showed a bad- 
heartedness Sara shrank from _ believ- 
ing. She had a childish desire to go 
home, to turn her back upon the mor- 
tifications that seemed always her por- 
tion in her aunt’s house, but she had to 
wait for her mother, who was coming 
to enjoy the music, though she was un- 
equal to the fatigue of a long dinner. 

Sara stood close to the door of the 
music-room, fearing her mother might 
escape her in the crowd, and scanning 
the faces that passed. 

The men came down from the li- 
brary, where they had been smoking, 
and separated in the hall. Trench 
joined Mrs. Gentian, who was one of 
the few people who had stood his friend 
through evil report, and Sackett hur- 
ried to Georgette to pour out his pent- 
up indignation. She was just coming 
from assisting Mrs. Vanderveer to wel- 
come the great Rucaso and Madame 
America, the singers of the evening, 
and escorting them to the top of the 
room, across which a low platform 
had been built. If she had any idea 
of another interview with Trench, the 
sight of Sackett’s dull, resentful face 
must have banished it. 

He cornered her in the hall near 
where Sara was standing, and, as he 
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was at no pains to lower his voice, every 
word of his complaint reached that un- 
willing auditor. He began by accusing 
Trench of playing upon Uncle Pincus’ 
kind-heartedness till he wheedled him 
into giving the invitation to dinner, and 
then he made the insinuation about his 
bribing the servants to put his card next 
to Georgette’s, and finally he carried 
the war into her quarters by declaring 
she had enjoyed talking to him both 
before dinner and at the table, and that 
it was a scandalous exhibition of bad 
taste. 

To Sara’s surprise 
ceived his rebuke with meekness. She 
said she was sorry if she had done 
wrong, especially as it was all a mis- 
take; she had no interest in Mr. 
Trench, and only supposed it her duty, 
as a daughter of the house, to be polite 
to any guest who claimed her attention. 
She didn’t believe any man who called 
himself a gentleman would condescend 
to bribe servants; and even if he did, 
it wasn’t any fault of hers; so wouldn’t 
Sackett please forgive her, and not 
scold any more, for, really, she felt like 
crying—perhaps she was tired! 

Sackett looked a trifle ashamed, and 
said he was willing to forgive her, and 
would even try to believe he had been 
mistaken about her manner to Trench, 
though it had seemed to him deplorably 
intimate, but as long as she assured 
him that she was simply trying to be 
polite as hostess he accepted her ex- 
planation, only—and here he raised his 
finger solemnly—he must request her, 
and, indeed, he must make a point of 
her compliance with the request, not to 
speak to Mr. Trench again that eve- 
ning. 

Georgette fluttered away a tear. 

“You are not very kind, Sackett,” 
she said, with sad submission, “though 
I suppose you tell me these things for 
my good. I will not speak to Mr. 
Trench again this evening; and even if 
he speaks to me I shall send him away. 
Does that content you, you jealous boy? 
Now go and secure two good seats as 
near the front as you can, where we 
can hear Rucaso, and not miss a note, 
and I will join you the moment I have 


Georgette re- 


sent Madame America her furs. She 
imagines the room is cold.” 

As Sackett disappeared she made a 
faint sign to Trench, who excused him- 
self to Mrs. Gentian, and came rushing 
to her side. 

“You mustn’t stay any longer,” she 
said regretfully. “It will only lead to 
trouble.” 

“What has happened?” he asked, in 
a sharp anxiety. 

“Nothing has happened,’ she re- 
turned, “only I promised not to speak 
to you again, so se 

“Why should I stay?” he said, com- 
pleting the sentence. ‘Why, indeed, if 
I cannot talk to you. Ah, well, we have 
said all we need to say, haven’t we? 
The tenth, as near eleven o’clock as pos- 
sible, and don’t forget to turn north at 
the gate.” 

He nodded good night as he half- 
whispered these mysterious directions, 
leaving Georgette strangely flushed 
and excited, and Sara, who, wedged in 
by the crowd, had been forced to over- 
hear, so angry she could have beaten 
them both. After all Georgette’s 
promises of amendment, after her own 
sacrifice of Harcourt’s good opinion by 
mailing the letter that was to make the 
final break between Trench and her 
cousin, here was the little wretch plan- 
ning to meet him in some public place 
—probably the park, as she was to walk 
north from a gate—and evidently more 
infatuated with him than ever. 








CHAPTER XI. 


We Gothamites are justly proud of 
the Hudson where it stretches between 
the Palisades and the Riverside, and we 
say with ostentatious vanity: “No 
city in the world has such a drive—such 
a view!” which is perhaps true; but 
for a real sensation, a sensation of maj- 
esty and expanse, go a little farther up; 
take a West Shore train to Haver- 
straw, and keep your eyes open when 
you emerge from the tunnel high up 
on the mountainside above the Tappan 
Zee, and there you have a mise en 
scéne as lovely as it is unexpected. 
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However, it is not grandeur we crave 
for every-day contemplation so much 
as pleasant variety—variety of moun- 
tains and ravines and islands and nar- 
row channels, and this you find in per- 
fection between Peekskill and Fishkill 
Landing; and in that romantic locality 
the Gentians for five generations had 
owned a country-place, and boasted the 
outlook was not to be surpassed. 

The first owners were content to lead 
a country life all the year round; those 
who followed, in the early days of 
steam, spent long summers up the Hud- 
son; but our friend Bobby and _ his 
pleasure-loving wife had better things 
to do than vegetate in the Highlands, 
and so they used their house on the 
river only as a refuge in the early 
spring or late autumn, or an agreeable 
resort when town was proving a trifle 
strenuous. 

Sara was delighted to escape from 
New York for a few days; she loved 
the country and winter sports, but she 
had reason to think Georgette had made 
an appointment that would keep her in 
town at all hazards. It was therefore 
a great surprise to find her accepting 
Mrs. Gentian’s invitation with apparent 
pleasure, though she gave her aunt to 
understand she was yielding to Sackett, 
who worked so hard at his law prac- 
tise that he really required a little rec- 
reation, poor fellow! Sara had become 
so distrustful of her cousin within the 
last few weeks that she was quite sure 
all this cordiality was only a feint to 
disarm suspicion, and that at the last 
moment Georgette would throw over 
the party, and Sackett would be sent 
off alone. 

When the last moment did come it 
was Sackett who threw over the party, 
and Georgette who held to her engage- 
ment, in spite of his earnest pleading. 
The poor young gentleman went to bed 
hale and hearty the night before, and 
waked up in the morning a victim to 
grippe. Poor soul! how his bones did 
ache, and how he shivered when, hud- 
dled in his dressing-gown, he went to 
the telephone to communicate his woes 
to his aunt. 

Mrs. Vanderveer 


was particular 


about two things—she considered the 
breaking of a social engagement little 
short of immorality, and she dreaded 
disease as she dreaded sin; so when 
Sackett bleated through the telephone 
that he was too ill to go to the Gen- 
tians, and ventured to suggest that 
Georgette should give up the party as 
well, and, as an offset, be brought by 
Aunt Honoria to visit him, the good 
lady for once refused her favorite 
nephew quite indignantly. 

It was unfortunate, she said, that 
Sackett should be forced to inconve- 
nience his hostess at the eleventh hour, 
but it only made Georgette’s going the 
more imperative, and, as for their visit- 
ing him when he had grippe, she was 
surprised he should have thought of 
such a thing. In the first place, she con- 
sidered it improper to take a girl to a 
bachelor apartment-house, and, in the 
second, as grippe was one of the most 
contagious diseases known, she shouldn’t 
think of exposing herself to such a risk; 
Sackett must expect to be quarantined 
till he had quite recovered. The firmer 
Mrs. Vanderveer was upon these 
points, the warmer Georgette became 
in her offers to stay at home to pleasure 
Sackett, and so admirably did she enact 
the part of anxious fiancée, that her 
aunt became alarmed lest she should 
insist upon going to see him, and per- 
emptorily ordered her to keep her 
promise to Mrs. Gentian. 

The younger lady submitted with a 
sigh, had her trunks packed as if she 
were going away for three weeks in- 
stead of three days; wrote a loving lit- 
tle farewell to Sackett; sent him some 
flowers and a box of lozenges, and 
joined the party at the Grand Central 
in the best of spirits. 

The odd thing about extensive prep- 
arations to outshine other people is the 
frequency with which they miscarry, as 
if fate took especial pleasure in con- 
travening selfish effort. When dress- 
ing time arrived that evening at Gen- 
tian Manor, Georgette was the only 
member of the party to be trunkless, 
though she had been so particular about 
her luggage that she had attended to it 
herself, personally interviewing the ex- 
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pressman, and enforcing her order by a 
fee. 

Fortunately, it was easy to supply all 
deficiencies from Sara’s wardrobe, and 
she came down to dinner in her cousin’s 
best frock, looking rather prettier than 
usual, and with such a color in her 
cheeks and such a dancing light in her 
eyes as would have wounded the vic- 
tim of grippe could he have seen her. 
Happily for us poor mortals, the pic- 
tures we paint in our “mind’s eye” of 
absent friends are usually colored to 
suit our mood, and, as Sackett consid- 
ered himself and Georgette victims to 
conventionality, he naturally believed 
his lady-love plunged in gloom. 

The house-party was large, and the 
fun rather furious. Anybody who had 
observed the well-dressed, low-voiced, 
distinguished-looking company at the 
dinner-table would hardly have _ be- 
lieved the testimony of their eyes and 
ears an hour or so later, when the same 
company suddenly degenerated into a 
pack of school children. They played 
tag and hide-and-seek all over the 
house, and finally invented a glorious 
game of sliding down the staircase on 
tin trays. 

The tomboy element was by no means 
dead in Sara; she loved a good romp, 
but she was restrained beside Geor- 
gette. Free from Aunt Honoria and 
Sackett, that young lady seemed to 
burst into a full-fledged variety actress. 
She sang little French songs—not ex- 
actly naughty, but not exactly nice; she 
did a skirt-dance ; she took the prize in 
a hurdle-race for fillies, the ladies being 
the fillies, and the hurdles represented 
by canes held horizontally by the men 
stationed at intervals: down the hall. 
There was no harm in their boisterous 
play, but Mrs. Vanderveer would have 
characterized it as indecorous, and she 
would have been right. 

It was close upon two o’clock when 
these grown-up children separated for 
the night, and not very early when 
Georgette opened her eyes the next 
morning. She and Sara had adjoining 
rooms, with a door between, and, 
though Sara would gladly have marked 
her change of feeling toward her cousin 





. 
by keeping the door shut, it was almost 
impossible to preserve an attitude of 
dignified reserve with an ‘offender as 
unconscious of wrong-doing as Geor- 
gette. 

She ran in and out as she pleased ; 
she ransacked Sara’s trunk, borrowing 
all her best things, from a Paquin din- 
ner dress to the only warm dressing- 
gown it contained, and she truly felt she 
was showing her affection by so doing; 
while Sara, impressed by the simplicity 
of her childish selfishness, began to 
think she had been too severe in her 
judgment of a person whose moral 
sense was half-dormant, and felt 
ashamed to have harbored any harsh 
thoughts. 

Indeed, she was suffering from an 
acute attack of self-reproach on this 
very account the morning after the 
frolic, when Georgette burst into her 
room without knocking, and threw her- 
self into an armchair by Sara’s fire. 

“See what you can do with my hair, 
Sara,” she said coaxingly. “I suppose 
you will think it absurd in me not to be 
able to arrange it myself, but the truth 
is luxury is enervating, and I am just 
as helpless without a maid as if I had 
been accustomed to one all my life. 
Besides, I can’t manage curling-tongs.” 

Sara, who had been accustomed to be 
waited upon all her life, made no com- 
ment, and completed her work with 
perfect good nature. She was wearing 
her long fur coat as a substitute for the 
gown surrendered to her visitor, and 
the whole situation struck her as de- 
lightfully ludicrous. Georgette wrapped 
the quilted silk more closely about her 
as she walked to the glass to judge of 
Sara’s skill as a hair-dresser, while she 
commented on the unfashionable cut of 
the garment. 

“T don’t see how you can bear your- 
self in a Chinese dressing-gown,” she 
remarked. “It is warm and light, but 
it makes you look just like Mrs. Noah 
in a toy ark. I hate clumsy things.” 
Here her eyes rested on the remains of 
Sara’s morning meal. “I see you have 
had your breakfast; so have I. I don’t 
think they ought to leave our trays so 
long—dirty dishes are horrid. Don’t 
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let us go skating this morning—I can’t 
bear men before lunch—but come and 
take a walk with me, and we can go 
ice-boating this afternoon.” 

Like most New York girls, Sara 
skated well, and liked it, and she was 
just going to say so plainly when she 
reflected that Georgette, naturally, had 
never had an opportunity of learning, 
and it might mortify her to begin before 
so many spectators; so with a regretful 
look at her skates she acquiesced and 
dressed for the walk. 

There had been several snow flurries 
during the night, leaving the air crisp 
and dry, and covering the trees with 
diamond-dust, and the brown earth with 
a thin film, like the frosting on plum 
cake; in short, it was an ideal day for 
exercise of almost any kind. 

Other guests must also have been 
late sleepers, for as the cousins came 
down-stairs they heard voices in the 
dining-room, where some of the men 
were still breakfasting, though the clock 
had struck half-past ten; and, as for the 
ladies, not a creature was to be seen in 
any of the rooms. 

Outside the house they paused to take 
in the loveliness of the scene; a belt of 
magnificent hemlocks shut out the un- 
sightly railway below the lawn, but not 
the frozen river, with its bold head- 
lands and wooded hills, desolate and 
brilliant ; while close at hand, a little to 
the south, was a picturesque pond cov- 
ered with black ice, from which two 
servants were sweeping the light fall of 
snow for the convenience of three or 
four men already beginning their day’s 
sport. 

Georgette looked at them and 
shrugged her shoulders. “Don’t go 
that way,” she said, turning in the op- 
posite direction. “They will want us to 
try the ice, or else they will offer to 
go with us.” 

The path they chose led them past 
the greenhouses, and then through 
formal gardens with empty beds and 
boxwood borders, and finally along an 
orchard and several plowed fields, to a 
fence with a gate opening on a public 
road. 

Georgette halted as if fearful of 


losing her way, but Sara, who had an 
excellent bump of locality, remembered 
they had passed the spot on their way 
from the station. the previous afternoon, 
and called her companion’s attention to 
a brook that babbled under its coating 
of ice by the roadside, and then made a 
sudden swerve to the north. 

“Don’t you remember that brook,” 
she asked, “and Mr. Gentian saying it 
was quite the most romantic thing in 
the neighborhood, with a waterfall, and 
several bridges, and the sides so steep 
in places they were like tiny cafions? 
Let’s explore it.” 

Georgette seemed dubious. 

“Where is the river?” she asked. 

“There on our left,’ Sara replied, 
boldly pursuing the brook; and Geor- 
gette, who seemed to regard Father 
Hudson as the only true guide, followed 
her doubtingly. 

It soon became evident that they were 
again in private property, for the path 
along the brook was carefully graded, 
and the bridges which crossed it were in 
excellent repair. When finally they 
came to the waterfall, the path ended in 
a rustic flight of steps leading to a lawn 
above, where they could see the chim- 
neys and upper story of a large white 
house. 

“Let us go back. There may be peo- 
ple living in the house,” said Sara, 
turning away from the steps. ; 

But it was Georgette’s turn to wish 
to explore. 

“Not at this season,” she protested. 
“Let us have a look at the house and 
go back over the lawn.” 

Sara would have preferred staying 
below—she had a great dislike of tres- 
passing—but she was never obstinate 
in trifles, and so she followed the more 
adventurous spirit up the steps. 

A handsome stone house, with piazzas 
across the ends of the wings and a por- 
tico supported on slender pillars, stood 
in front of them, but Georgette’s sur- 
mise that it was shut for the winter 
was evidently true, for the windows 
were boarded, and no smoke curled 
from the chimneys. 

“Let us look at the view,” she ex- 
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claimed, dashing ahead of Sara and run- 
ning across the lawn. 

To Sara’s horror, before she had 
covered half the distance, she either 
slipped on the icy grass or turned her 
ankle, for with a cry of pain she sank 
to her knees, and made no effort to get 
up. In a moment Sara was beside her, 
begging her to say where she was hurt, 
or at least to get off the cold ground, 
but Georgette only groaned and shut 
her eyes, murmuring the single word 
“ankle”; and when Sara tried, by the 
gentlest manipulation, to find out 
whether the injury were a break or a 
sprain, she screamed lustily. 

Finally she allowed Sara to help her 
to an upright position, and, with her 
arm round her cousin’s neck, hopped to 
the piazza, and all the while, in spite of 
the apparent pain, she kept a glorious 
color. in her cheeks, and hopped so 
valiantly that Sara was full of admira- 
tion at her fortitude. 

It was rather a cheerless refuge, that 
open piazza, without so much as a stone 
seat, but Sara placed her muff as a 
cushion on one of the steps, and, envel- 
oped the sufferer in her own fur coat, 
thinking she could not possibly take 
cold while she bandaged the ankle with 
her handkerchief. The plan, however, 
met with strenuous opposition—Geor- 
gette would not let her touch the foot. 

“Go back to the manor and tell them 
to send for me at once, and if they tele- 
phone for a doctor no time will be lost,” 
she said imperiously. “I am not going 
to be put to the pain of bandaging 
twice.” 

Sara could not bear to leave her. 

“Don’t you think you could hop as 
far as the road we crossed?” she urged. 
“And then we might head off one of 
the carriages coming from the morning 
train.” 

Georgette lost patience. 

“Hop half a mile!” she exclaimed 
contemptuously. “It is evident you 
don’t know much about pain. Go at 
once, Sara.” 

It was an easier thing for Georgette 
to wear Sara’s clothes than the reverse 
of the exchange. Though about the 
same height, Sara was the heavier, and 


it was something of a struggle to get 
into the jacket that Georgette discarded 
in favor of her cousin’s more ample 
garment. 

“Oh, button it as you go!” Geor- 
gette cried in a frenzy, as Sara tucked 
the sleeves of her waist into the arm- 
holes of the jaunty jacket and turned 
up the sable collar about her throat. 

As she spoke, the whistle of a train— 
the eleven from town—came sharply 
from the station lying a mile below on 
the river, and the sound sent Sara fly- 
ing. Over the lawn, down the steps, 
along the path, out on the road she came 
in what seemed to her an incredibly 
short time, though quite -ten minutes 
had been taken up, owing to the slip- 
pery nature of the path. However, she 
was not too late to intercept a car- 
riage on its way back from the train, 
for she had hardly reached the road 
before she heard the regular beat of 
a horse’s hoofs on the frozen ground, 
and in a moment a two-seated buck- 
board whirled into sight, driven by a 
groom in the Gentian livery. 

Sara ran out into the road and held 
up her hand for it to stop, and then, 
instead of bursting into chaotic ex- 
planation, she stood breathless and 
amazed, and gasped “Courty,” while 
things seemed to swim before her eyes, 
for sitting in the back seat was Archi- 
bald Harcourt. 

In a moment he was standing beside 
her, listening to her incoherent tale— 
sympathetic and helpful. Decidedly 
they must get Georgette before report- 
ing at the manor; he could lift her into 
the buckboard without giving her any 
pain, and the groom was ordered to 
take the shortest cut to the house. Sara 
described it with an accuracy not to be 
mistaken, and the man, who belonged 
to the neighborhood, supplied the name. 

“You mean Mrs. Carter’s place, 
miss,” he said, turning the wheel to let 
her get in. “It’s nigh a mile round to 
the gate, foreby it seems so near.” 

As Harcourt tucked the rug round 
his companion he repeated the name to 
himself. 

“Carter?” he said. “Why does it 
seem so familiar? Oh, I know! Trench 
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has an aunt of that name, and he was 
always coming up here to stay with her 
when he was a boy.” 

Sara grew crimson. Would Har- 
court suspect her of such devotion to 
Trench that even a visit to the aban- 
doned house of his aunt represented 
romantic interest to her? 

But jealousy was not his present 
mood. He was manifestly glad to be 
with her again, anxious to tell her all 
about his trip, charged with messages 
from his sister, and outspoken in his 
admiration for her charming appear- 
ance. 

Before he had _half-concluded his 
story they came to a standstill before an 
imposing entrance-gate, left -obliging- 
ly open, and, criss-crossing each other, 
were the broad tracks of motor wheels 
left in the snow. 

“Them’s fresh!” said the groom, sha- 
king his head at the wheel-marks. 
“Whoever left this gate open done a 
wrong thing.” 

Once more suspicion held Sara in its 
hateful grip—the suspicion that Geor- 
gette would not be waiting on the piaz- 
za-step, that she had tricked her again, 
and that the injured ankle was all a 
pretense to get rid of companionship 
and leave her free to go off for a drive 
with Trench. The meanness of the ruse 
wounded her almost to tears; she had 
run so hard, and been so troubled. Pos- 
sibly ‘excitement had also something to 
do with her emotion, for she could hard- 
ly keep the sobs down when the car- 
riage rounded the piazza and no Geor- 
gette was in sight. 

In the circle in front of the house the 
tracks showed where the motor had 
come to a standstill and where it had 
gone on, and little footprints were left 
from the spot where Georgette had sat 
to the place the motor halted. The 
queer thing was that the imprint of the 
invalid’s steps showed both feet had 
been used with equal freedom. 

“T see we have been anticipated,” said 
Harcourt. “Some one has picked up 
our lame lady in an automobile.” 

Sara’s answer was so incoherent as 
to be almost unintelligible. 

“T can’t believe it,” she said, with a 


tearful break in her voice. “It is too 
deceitful, and too dangerous—she will 
alienate Aunt Honoria forever! She 
couldn’t do it! She may have taken 
refuge by the brook when the automo- 
bile came.” 

And inspired by this glimmer of hope 
Sara dashed across the lawn and down 
the steps. 

Harcourt followed, puzzled by dis- 
tress which seemed out of proportion 
to the cause. There was nothing in a 
sprained ankle to cause anxiety, nor 
anything to regret in Georgette’s rescue 
from an unpleasant situation by a neigh- 
bor’s automobile. He overtook Sara 
by the frozen waterfall and found her 
peering hopelessly down the path. 

“Tt is all my fault,” she sighed. “I 
might have stopped them—I ought to 
have known! I heard them make the 
appointment for eleven o’clock the 
morning of the tenth, and I neyer con- 
nected it with this place, though I 
heard him tell her to go north from the 
gate.” 

“Who ?” 
wildered. 

“Mr. Trench,” she answered misera- 
bly. “I have tried so hard to make her 
give him up, and she has deceived me 
again and again. Why, the letter you 
picked up at Mrs. Pilaster’s was one I 
consented to send for her just after she 
had accepted Sackett, because she 
wanted to break with Mr. Trench for- 
ever. Do you think she has eloped?” 

Harcourt drew her to him and wiped 
her eyes. 

“And if she has,” he said, “it isn’t 
your fault. The little goose has prob- 
ably only gone for a drive, so forget her, 
my darling, and say you are glad to see 
me back.” 

“You were very cross the last time I 
saw you, Courty,”’ she said, smiling 
through her tears. 

“No wonder,” he answered, “when 
you had let me show you plainly I loved 
you better than anything in the world, 
and then to find you writing that same 
evening to the man I warned you 


asked Harcourt, quite be- 


against. It was enough to make me 
jealous. Besides, I was only a little 
cross!” 
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“Can you be worse than that?” she 
asked, fun dancing in her eyes. 

He nodded. 

“In a furious temper, Courty?” she 
demanded, forgetting Georgette in the 
absorption of her own affairs. 

“Furiously jealous until I own you,” 
he said gravely, “and then I shall trust 
you always, little Sara. Will you have 
a bad-tempered, middle-aged husband, 
with a taste for wandering, and nothing 
to recommend him except his love for 
you?” 

And to Sara the universe divided it- 
self into two realms of bliss—the little 
ravine that held Courty and herself, 
and the blue of heaven stretching in 
limitless space for happiness. Sudden- 
ly it became her turn to be jealous. 

“You have only just learned to care 
for me,” she said reproachfully, “where- 
as, I have loved you all my life.” 

“T have only just dared to love you 
as a mafi loves the woman he wants to 
marry. Don’t find fault with my ro- 
mance, child; it has an element of pro- 
tection and tenderness in it that makes 
it sacred in my eyes.” 

And the words coming from his heart 
brought a healing balm for all past 
pain. 

After that they became more prac- 
tical, and Harcourt urged a speedy mar- 
riage, declaring that a man of thirty- 
five had no time to waste, and, besides, 
as he only had one near relation in the 
world, his sister, it would be kinder to 
have the wedding when she could come 
to it. 

And so Georgette went completely 
out of tizeir heads, and most other 
extraneous things as well. The chill 
of the frozen waterfall and the sun in 
high meridian would have passed equal- 
ly unnoticed if a neigh from the horse 
had not penetrated their oblivion. That 
much-enduring beast had an internal 
clock that struck at dinner-time. 

Sara held out her hand, and. together 
they mounted the rustic steps and re- 
crossed the lawn marked by the prints 
of Georgette’s deceitful hops, and with 
the return to ordinary life, anxiety once 
more began its buzz-saw work with 
Sara. She glanced nervously along the 


highway, hoping against hope that her 
cousin’s gay crest of scarlet feathers 
would flash into sight along some turn 
of the road, even if Trench should prove 
her companion. The groom, however, 
made a report that discouraged her 
hopes ; he had been doing a little detect- 
ive work during their absence. 

“T didn’t like to keep the horse stand- 
ing,” he explained to Harcourt as he 
turned homeward, “and so I followed 
them motor tracks quite a ways. They 
went right down the hill till they struck 
the Danbury road, and then along that 
as far as I could see. There ain’t no 
better automobiling in this part of the 
country, and if the young lady has gone 
that road I guess you won’t see her till 
sunset.” 


The day wore on, and every one at 
Gentian Manor began to share Sara’s 
alarm. Wild stories of thieves in an 
automobile had been flooding the news- 
papers, and the awful idea of abduction 
occurred to everybody when night came 
on and Georgette had not returned. She 
might be held for ransom—she was so 
unmistakably the rich man’s daughter. 


Bobby Gentian had just ordered a 
trap to take him to the village in order 
to notify the police when the telephone 
rang, and Miss Krueger was asked for. 

Sara’s heart beat so she could hardly 
breathe, and, moreover, there was a 
tedious wait. It was a long-distance 
message, the local central explained. 

At last it came—Georgette’s voice 
cooing over the wire, as innocent of 
offense as a baby’s. 

“Sara, dear,” she began, “is that 
you? Where am 1? Oh! never mind 
where I am; if you don’t know, you 
can’t tell! I am safe, at all events. 
What I wanted to say was, that I was 
sorry to have been obliged to take your 
furs, but really I should have been cold 
without them, it was such a long spin 
from the Highlands into Connecticut. 
There! now you know I am in another 
State—can’t you guess what has hap- 
pened? Oh, you idiot! Why, George 
and I were married this afternoon, and 
we are going abroad to-morrow. Look 
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here, Sara, won't you be good-natured 
and break the news to Aunt Honoria?” 

“T will not,” Sara answered, with 
more vehemence than she knew. 

“But I’m afraid,” Georgette wailed. 

“You can telegraph,” said Sara blunt- 
ly. 

“T think you are very unkind,” Geor- 
gette whimpered. “I should think you 
would want to be good to me on my 
wedding-day! However, I suppose 
there’s no moving you—you are so ob- 
stinate. Hi, Central, don’t shut me 
off! Sara, listen—there is a package 
in my dressing-table drawer at the Gen- 
tians’, directed to Sackett. It has his 
engagement-ring and_ several other 
things I couldn’t very well keep; give 
it to him when you go home, will you? 
Oh! and about my trunk. I have it. I 
had really directed it here, for I knew 
I could use your things at the manor. 
Wasn't it clever in me?” 

“Good-by,” said Sara shortly. 


Poor Mrs.’ Vanderveer took to her 
bed through sorrow and mortification. 
She was wounded to the depths of her 
nature. Sackett’s grief was as nothing 
to hers; indeed, after a month of blind 
rage, Hattie Rice played such a con- 
spicuous part in his consolation that 
there was little doubt the house Aunt 
Honoria had bought him would soon be 
presided over by a Mrs. Sackett Lee. 
But Mrs. Vanderveer had no such dis- 
tractions; she mourned for her adopted 
daughter day and night; and in spite of 
the girl’s treachery she could not tear 
her from her heart. 

Uncle Pincus was not very much cast 
down; he had always known Sara was 
worth a dozen Georgettes, and her 
engagement to Archibald Harcourt 
counted as a crowning virtue. 


» 


“There’s a good, sensible girl!’ he 
boasted to his wife. And she, poor 
woman, buried her face in her pillow 
while her muffled voice asked: 

“Is Georgette Jcegally married, Pin- 
cus ?” 

“She’s married in the State of Con- 
necticut, anyhow,” he answéred spite- 
fully, “and I hope she’ll stay there! 
I don’t want her coming to this house.” 

“Pincus!” wailed his wife. “I loved 
her !” 

“Oh, well!” he said irritably. “I 
dare say you will have plenty of occa- 
sion in the future to befriend her. A 
disposition like hers is not likely to re- 
spect her vows any more than her ob- 
ligations. She'll be back on your hands 
one of these days. I tell you she is 
false through and through.” 

“Don’t be so hard in your judg- 
ments,’ she sobbed. ‘There is some 
excuse for the child. She has been 
brought up without knowledge of her 
own heart, and so she thought she could 
marry Sackett until she fell in love. 
Of course she made the fatal mistake 
of concealment. Poor little girl, she 
has wrecked her life and mine!” 

““Wrecked her life!’” he repeated 
scornfully. ‘Not a bit of it. She and 
George Trench will be welcomed social- 
ly just as if they had behaved decently, 
because he is rich and they are both 
brazen-faced. And as for you, Hon- 
oria, I see you are ready to forgive her 
the moment she begs you—but she 
sha’n’t have one cent of my money, and 
so I shall tell her. She can keep what 
I gave her when she was going to 
marry Sackett, but what I have to leave 
shall go to Sara Krueger after you have 
finished with it, my dear. And I wish 
we had never imported the little French 
baggage.” 


AN ARRAIGNMENT 


ATTLE not of my loved one’s cheeks, 
Red roses sweet—for list you: 
You were not half so red yourselves 
Afore the breezes kissed you! 


Lee FAIRCHILD. 











VII. 





HE place with the 
devil’s own name al- 
luded to by Sir 
Claude was El-Alia, 
in the plain at the 
foot of the salt moun- 
tain, which travelers 
see from the train as 

they. journey to Beni-Mora. That eve- 

ning, as darkness was closing in, Sir 

Claude, weary with a long day’s hunt- 
ing, but triumphant in the knowledge 

of slaughtered Barbary sheep and ga- 

zelle, was seated under a vine before the 
door of an auberge kept by an elderly 

French woman, discussing with a vora- 

cious appetite an excellent meal of ga- 

zelle, with vegetables, a chicken, a cous- 

cous, and a salad, washed down by a 

bottle of thin red wine, which he would 

have despised in London, but which now 

seemed to him more delicious than a 
vintage claret drunk under ordinary 

town circumstances. The two days of 

outdoor life in wild surroundings and 
glorious air, the contact with Africans, 
who were mighty hunters, his prowess 
in killing things—as Lady Wyverne de- 
scribed sport—had given an edge to his 
spirit as well as to his appetite. He 
felt in glorious condition, at peace with 
himself and all the world. The only 
cloud to dim his immense satisfaction 
was the thought of his promise to Kit- 
ty to go away on the morrow. Beni- 

Mora was far less good as a sporting 

center than El-Akbara. He would 

have liked to spend another week, or, 
better, another month, at the cozy little 
hotel in the gorge. Only Kitty was 








bored. She had showed it. She had 
asked him to take her away. Vaguely 
he remembered their interview in the 
night. He had been half-asleep at first, 
and afterward preoccupied by the 
thought that Achmed was _ bringing 
round the mules. Nevertheless, he re- 
membered Kitty’s odd, nervous anx- 
iety, the unusual irony and bitterness of 
her speech. 

“P’r’aps she thinks I’m _ neglectin’ 
her,” he thought, as he refilled his glass. 
“Women never understand what sport 
is to a man, unless they shoot them- 
selves. And Kitty hates a gun.” 

That she liked a revolver he did not 
know. 

He put down his glass and turned in 
his chair, looking toward the open door 
of the auberge. 

“Café!l’ he shouted. 

“Voila!” shrieked a voice from with- 
in. 

Sir Claude smiled and drew forth his 
cigar-case, at the same time stretching 
out his long legs with an audible grunt 
of satisfaction. 

Achmed had gone off to eat and chat- 
ter with his friends in the village, which 
lay hidden among palms a few hun- 
dred yards from the auberge, and the 
coffee was brought out by the landlady, 
who set it on the table and then asked 
monsieur if he had enjoyed his dinner. 

Sir Claude felt expansive, and his 
reply brought joy to his cook’s heart. 
For landlady and cook were both rep- 
resented by the stout woman with the 
gray hair, the wrinkled cheeks, and the 
blue apron who stood before him, 
watching him with shrewd curiosity in 
her dark-gray eyes. 
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“Sit down, madame,” said Sir 
Claude genially, in his English public- 
school French. “Sit down and take a 
glass of cognac.” 

The landlady obeyed, smiling and 
smoothing her apron. She admired a 
fine man, and she considered Sir 
Claude an exceedingly handsome speci- 
men of humanity. 

“What brought you to this out-of- 
the-way place?” continued Sir Claude. 

The landlady sipped her cognac with 
an “A votre santé, monsieur!” and pro- 
ceeded to relate her history, or that 
part of it which she thought edifying— 
how she had been born at Marseilles 
and brought to Algiers by her parents; 
how she had married a waiter in a café, 
who had taken to drink, and at last lived 
only for absinthe ; how they had drifted 
from one place to another, and finally 
settled at El-Alia, where he had died 
three years before. 

“And you live alone here among the 
Arabs?” cried Sir Claude. 

“No, m’sieu, I have my nephew Rob- 
ert. But to-night he is at Beni-Mora. 
He has gone to buy provisions. All our 


‘tinned food comes from there.” 


She sipped again, with her eyes on 
Sir Claude. The shadows beneath the 
vine grew deeper. The pale salt moun- 
tain was fading away like a ghost in 
the night. Over the wide and lonely 
land. the desert wind came sighing, 
bringing a vital, an almost stinging 
freshness of the wastes. Sir Claude 
gazed out across the plain, then at the 
gray-haired French woman with her 
little liqueur-glass in her fingers. 

“Even so, it’s a solitary life, ma- 
dame,” he said. “But I suppose you 
make friends with the Arabs?” 

The landlady curled her lips, and an 
almost malignant, catlike look came into 
her face. 

“Oh, la, la! The Arabs!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘The Arab is traitre, m’sieu. 
Every Arab that was ever born is 
traitre. You may take my word for it. 
I have lived among them nearly all my 
life. Never trust an Arab. He will 
live with you for twenty years and then 


cut your throat for a sou. What I° 


have seen! What I have known among 


the Arabs! They are clever, but, yes! 
They are handsome. They can get 
round a man, and as for women—well!” 
She spread out her hands and shrugged 
her shoulders. “I myself when I was 
younger—but enough! The Arab is 
traitre, m’sieu. He will sell his soul for 
money, and to satisfy his lust he will 
lie, he will cajole, he will bribe, he will 
betray, he will murder. I could tell you 
stories! And an Arab is aways an 
Arab. He never changes. He seems 
to change—yes, but it is only the sur- 
face. The bottom is always the same. 
He goes to Paris. He speaks French 
as I do. He learns the lovely manners 
of the Parisian. Mon Dieu! He might 
go to a court if we had one in my beau- 
tiful France. And then he comes back 
to the desert and at once all is forgot- 
ten. He sits in the sand, he spits, he 
eats couscous with his fingers—he is a 
camel, m’sieu, he is a camel. Such is 
the Arab! Beware of him! Has 
m’sieu a wife?” 

The abrupt question startled Sir 
Claude, who had been listening to this 
tirade with a good deal of astonish- 
ment. 

“Er—yes,” he replied uneasily. 

“Never let her have anything to do 
with the Arabs!” 

“Good Lord, madame! As if my 
wife——” 

“Never, never!” continued the land- 
lady vehemently. “The Arab has a 
charm for women, I myself have felt 
it, I who speak to you! He calls and 
they come. I could tell you of Euro- 
pean ladies—but enough! The desert 
holds its mysteries. I remember Ben- 
chaalal, the Spahi, the son of Moham- 
med Ali, he who came*from the Ziban 
and is now an officer in Algiers. The 
stories he has told me of his doings! 
The things he has related to me of the 
French ladies——” 

“The Spahi!” said Sir Claude more 
uneasily. “What did you say his name 
was?” 

“Benchaalal, m’sieu, son of Moham- 
med Ali, the great Caid. He is beau- 
tiful. One cannot deny it. He speaks 
French perfectly. He shoots—ah, no 
Frenchman can shoot like him! He is 
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strong. I have seen him take up a 
walnut and crack it in his fingers.” 

“The devil!” 

“M’sieu ?” 

“Nothing. Go on, madame, go on 

Sir Claude had sat up, and was now 
leaning forward in his chair with his 
eyes fixed upon his garrulous com- 
panion. The darkness took the wide 
spaces of the land, and the night wind 
came again over the immense flats, and 
made the dry and dusty leaves of the 
vine rustle above their heads. 

“But he is the most traitre of all the 
Arabs, and he loves to tell of his vil- 
lainies. When he goes to the desert to 
visit his father, he always passes by 
here. Sometimes he stays for a day 
or two and goes out after gazelle. And 
at night he sits here under the vine with 
me, m’sieu, as you are doing now, and 
he talks. Ah, he is cruel, and yet-——” 

Again she spread out her hands and 
blew forth a sigh to join the wind 
among the vine leaves. 

“One mist look at him. One must 
listen to him. M’sieu, I dare say the 
devil, if he came out of the desert, if 
he sat here, I dare say the devil would 
charm a woman. Who knows?” 

“You say he can crack a walnut with 
his fingers ?” 

“But yes, m’sieu. And yet his hands 
are slim as a woman’s. Tiens! He 
should be passing here in a day or two. 
They tell me he is en congé.” 

“Who told you so?’ 

“Do I remember? These things go 
from mouth to mouth in the desert as 
quickly as fire from straw to straw. We 
have news in the desert, I can tell you. 
It is getting dark. Shall I fetch the 
lamp out here for m’sieu?” 

“Yes, fetch the lamp, madame.” 

The landlady got up and went quick- 
ly in through the door, her gray dress 
wagging from her broad hips. When 
she had gone Sir Claude got up, too, 
and went to the entrance of the arbor. 
He could no longer see the salt moun- 
tain. It was a dark night, for the 
moon had not yet risen. Presently it 
would come and bathe this lonely world 
in light. Meanwhile he wanted the 
lamp. ‘The darkness added to a strange 


hd 


apprehension which had been brought 
to him by the landlady’s gossip. As he 
stood staring vaguely before him toward 
the desert, he remembered his first eve- 
ning in the inn at El-Akbara. He had 
got up from the dining-table to go to 
bed and had heard a sharp little sound 
in the room. He seemed to hear it 
now, to see the Spahi delicately ex- 
tracting the kernel from the nutshell. 
Even then he had been conscious of a 
faint and creeping uneasiness, of a hes- 
itation which he had not even under- 
stood. The Spahi was certainly this 
Benchaalal. Of that he was convinced. 

Well, and what if he was? 

Sir Claude was not a very imagina- 
tive man, but he was not totally de- 
void of-imagination. He was, as has 
been said, by nature somewhat cau- 
tious and skeptical, as Lady Wyverne 
was incautious and inclined to super- 
stition and credulity. But he had never 
doubted his wife. He loved her, but 
even if he had not, the mere fact that 
she was his wife would probably have 
preserved her from any suspicion on his 
part. Yet he had lived in the London 
world from time to time and knew what 
went on sometimes there. He had 
heard certain husbands laughed at, or 
sneered at in the clubs, and had seen 
them welcomed immediately afterward 
by the laughers and the sneerers with 
open hands and hearts. He had known 
charming women to do things that were 
not charming—to use no_ stronger 
phrase. 

What had been the matter with Kitty 
that morning? 

The landlady came back with a lamp 
which she set down on the table. But 
now Sir Claude felt restless, as if he 
could not return to his chair. 


“IT wonder where Achmed is,” he 
said. 
“In the village, m’sieu. Ah, Ach- 


med—he is another of them!” 

“Achmed ?” 

“But yes, m’sieu. The things he has 
done, the things he will do for a few 
francs! You would not believe them 
if I told you.” 

“Ts he—is Achmed a friend of this 
Spahi?” 
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“Of Benchaalal? A friend I would 
not say. Benchaalal is proud. And 
since he has been in Paris—ah, he does 
not speak with every one, not he!” 

“But he knows Achmed?” 

“And how should he not know him, 
m’sieu? Why “ 

But Sir Claude interrupted the good 
woman abruptly. 

“Tell me,” he said, “are you quite 
sure that Ben—what is it?” 

“Benchaalal, m’sieu.” 

“That Benchaalal has not passed by 
here: without stopping ?” 

“He has not passed, m’sieu. If he 
had I should know it. They would have 
seen him at the station.” 

“And you know he is en congé?” 

“M’sieu, he is. He should have come 
by yesterday at latest, if not the day 
before. But perhaps he is at El-Ak- 
bara, where m’sieu is staying. I asked 
Achmed.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said no. But what does that 
mean? Achmed is an Arab, and an 
Arab never tells the truth.” 

“Well, au revoir, madame.” 

“M’sieu ‘is going to bed already? 
And just as I have brought the lamp!” 

“No, I am going fer a stroll to the 
village. Leave the lamp. I shall soon 
be back to drink another bottle of 
wine.” 

“M’sieu is too good. But is m’sieu 
armed? It is not safe to wander at 
night without arms.” 

Grimly Sir Claude looked at her, pull- 
ing half out of one of his pockets a re- 
volver. 

“Tt’s all right, madame.” 

“Bien! Bien! Au revoir, m’sieu.” 

“Au revoir, madame.” 

He walked away in the darkness. The 
landlady stood under the vine looking 
after him. 

“What has he?” she said to herself. 

She had noticed that a change had 
come over her guest while she had been 
talking, that his air of calm satisfaction, 
peculiar to the successful hunter full 
fed after a long day’s sport, had given 
place to a moody anxiety, a restlessness 
that betokened an altered mood. 

“What has he, this monsieur ?” 





The wind from the desert blew more 
strongly among the vine leaves above 
her head, and the lamp-flame flickered 
uneasily. 

Behind the salt mountain there grew 
slowly a pale light that heralded the 
coming of the moon. 


VIII. 


Sir Claude walked through the dark- 
ness toward the village. As he went, 
treading softly on the dry, sandy road, 
he thought of the prophecy of the as- 
trologer in Paris, he seemed to see the 
thin red lines of meticulous writing: 

“Danger d'une grande perte—la plus 
grande perte possible.” 

And then he thought of the young 
Spahi, sitting by the small table in the 
hotel dining-room, and smiling gently 
as he cracked the walnut with his fin- 
gers and drew out the kernel that 
nestled within. And then he thought 
of Achmed. 

Achmed was a mighty hunter, and 
had won Sir Claude’s enthusiastic ad- 
miration. Tall, lithe, one-eyed, with 
long, yellow teeth shaded by a thin, 
wiry, black mustache, he was not beau- 
tiful to look upon. But he knew his 
business, and took a pleasure in it. He 
had been eager for these sporting ex- 
peditions. Perhaps he had been too 
eager. 

The landlady of the auberge had an 
influence. She had infected Sir Claude 
with her own distrust of these desert 
men. Of his wife he was thinking now, 
with the anxious, protective sentiment 
of the strong, loving man; of himself 
with an angry bitterness. How could 
he have left her alone, without even her 
maid, in an inn lost in the wilderness, 
while he was gratifying his selfish lust 
for sport? The loneliness of the desert 
around him, the darkness, the keen wind 
against his brown cheeks roused in him 
a sort of fury against himself. The 
cozy little hostelry in the gorge pre- 
sented itself to his imagination as a 
cutthroat, desolate shanty. And there, 
among wild, treacherous people who 
would slit any one’s throat for a few 
sous, he had left the whimsical, fair- 








haired little creature he adored alone to 
face the night. 

He hurried on. And again he 
thought of Achmed and of the Spahi, 
connecting them together in his mind. 

Achmed had been very eager for him 
to stay at El-Akbara, had urged him 
repeatedly to remain for a long time, 
had painted in glowing colors the won- 
ders of the region, and had spoken of 
Beni-Mora as a place for invalids and 
old women intolerable to men. He had 
read at a glance, Arab fashion, the char- 
acter of Sir Claude, and had played 
upon it with a subtle cunning. Had he 
not? But all this might have been 
merely in order that the guide might 
pocket Sir Claude’s money. That would 
be reason enough for his persuasion. 

“P’r’aps it’s all rot!” said Sir Claude 
to himself, resorting to his favorite 
phrase. 

Nevertheless, he hurried on till he 
came to the first earth houses of the vil- 
lage. Their doors of palm were shut. 
Here and there, above these shut doors, 
the skulls of camels grinned. Through 
the eye-sockets strings of red pepper 
were hung. Upon the flat roofs lean 
white, or yellow, dogs ran to and fro, 
bending down their heads and barking 
furiously at the stranger as he passed. 

Again Sir Claude was conscious of 
the savagery of this land, and was 
stabbed by remorse for his selfish care- 
lessness. Like many men who are not 
clever, he was inclined either to min- 
imize or to exaggerate things. He had 
thought nothing of leaving his wife 
alone for a night. Now he thought too 
much of it. It seemed to him a mon- 
strous dereliction of duty. 

A shadow stole out from among the 
blind and shadowy houses and padded 
softly after him on bare feet. He 
turned sharply, his hand on his re- 
volver. 

“What d’you want?” he said in 
French. 

The shadow stopped and gazed at 
him steadily, with glittering eyes above 
which a hood was drawn forward, hi- 
ding the head. 

Sir Claude repeated his question, but 
got no answer. 
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“Here, you come along with me!” he 
exclaimed. “I won't have you be- 
hind.” 

He made an_ explanatory gesture. 
The shadow understood it and quietly 
obeyed. Evidently comprehending why 
the stranger was there, it guided him 
down a narrow alley, across a runlet 
of water, and into an open space, a sort 
of Arab place, or piazza, on the farther 
side of which lights shone from a na- 
tive café Maure. Here, squatting upon 
the floor, among a crowd of hooded 
men, was Achmed, with a coffee-cup 
beside him, intent on playing draughts. 

When he saw his master he instant- 
ly rose, with a smile, pushed away 
without ceremony his companions, and 
invited Sir Claude to come in and sit 
down on an earthen divan. But Sir 
Claude had no mind for pleasure. 

“Come out, Achmed!” he said, stand- 
ing rigid in the low doorway. “I want 
to speak to you.” 

Achmed seriously saluted his friends, 
swung a fold of his burnoose over his 
left shoulder, picked out his pair of 
yellow slippers from a medley against 
the wall, and gently stepped across to 
Sir Claude and followed him out into 
the night. 

The shadow glided after them. 

“Tere, I say,” said Sir Claude irri- 
tably. “Get rid of this fellow. Give 
him something—this.” He held out a 
franc. “And tell him to be off.” 

Achmed obeyed, and the shadow 
evaporated into the darkness. 

When they were alone, walking back 
toward the auberge, Sir Claude began: 

“How long would it take to get back 
to El-Akbara ?” 

“El-Akbara, m’sieu! But it is im- 
possible.” 

“Answer my question. How long 
would it take?” 

“If we start early to-morrow, m’sieu, 
at sunrise sd 

“T don’t mean to-morrow. I mean 
to-night.” 

“T do not know, m’sieu. One does 
not make such a journey at night in 
the desert with a stranger.” 

“With a stranger? What difference 
does that make?” 


































“A rich stranger would not be safe 
at night in the desert. I am poor. I 
have nothing—nothing.” He flung out 
his arms in a large, despairing gesture, 
keeping his one eye fixed steadily on 
Sir Claude. “Therefore, I can go 
where I will. If monsieur wishes me 
to return to-night to El-Akbara, to take 
a message to madame, I will go, though 
the mules are tired. But if monsieur 
asks me to accompany him, I dare not. 
For if an evil chance came to monsieur 
in my company, no rich stranger would 
take me as guide any more. I should 
be ruined. I should fall into the mis- 
ery.” 

The guide’s assertions seemed reason- 
able. But Sir Claude remembered the 
landlady’s words, that Achmed would 
do anything for a few francs. 

“And what if I paid you well?” he 
said. “What if I gave you a hundred 
francs ?” 

“Monsieur says—— 

“Suppose I gave you a_ hundred 
francs to come with me now, to-night, 
back to El-Akbara! Wouldn’t you 
come ?” 

“Monsieur, I dare not be responsi- 
ble. If any harm 

“What—has Benchaalal paid you 
more, then?” exclaimed Sir Claude. 

He scarcely knew why he said it, why 
the ugly, the hideous surmise abruptly 
started into his mind. Indeed, it was 
only a wild guess that he was making, 
moved by something uneasy in Ach- 
med’s obstinacy, something that sudden- 
ly suggested to Sir Claude that the 
Arab was balancing two offers, or was 
comparing the merits of two clients— 
testing, as it were, the capacities for be- 
ing loosened of their respective purse- 
strings. Sir Claude did not often show 
intuition, but to-night there was un- 
usual tension on his nerves. Some- 
thing in his heart seemed to play upon 
his intellect, to wake it up into a quick- 
ness that was not normal. 

“Benchaalal, monsieur ?” 
med. ‘Who is that?” 

“You damned, deceitful rascal, you 
know well enough! Benchaalal, the 
Spahi, the officer from Algiers, who is 
staying at the inn at El-Akbara.” 
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Convicted of deception, Achmed, with 
perfect composure, left that question 
and inquired: 

“And why should Benchaalal give me 
money ?” 

Sir Claude opened his lips to answer, 
but he said nothing. What could he say 
to a low-born Arab? Even if his wild 
surmise were true—and why should it 
be true ?—he could not express it, could 
not even hint at it. The landlady of 
the inn had roused in him fear and 
suspicion and condemnation; fear for 
his wife, suspicion of all Arabs, espe- 
cially of Benchaalal and of Achmed, 
condemnation of himself. But he must 
keep silence. Yet the complete com- 
posure of Achmed did not allay but 
added to his mistrust. He felt positive 
that he had been persuaded to these 
long sporting expeditions, to this night 
away from El-Akbara, for reasons quite 
unconnected with gazelle and Barbary 
sheep. 

They had come out of the village 
now, and were in the desert close to 
the auberge. The moon was just show- 
ing its edge above the cone of the salt 
mountain and lifting the blackness from 
the waste. Under the vine the little 
light of the lamp shone, showing the 
immobile figure of the old French 
woman watching for their return. 

Sir Claude made no reply to Ach- 
med’s question, but when he reached the 
auberge he suddenly said to Achmed: 

“Now, you just tell madame and me 
why you said to madame that Ben- 
chaalal was not staying at El-Akbara!” 

“Monsieur, I did not say so! How 
could I when Benchaalal is there ?” 

Sir Claude turnef to the landlady, 
who was looking surprised and very 
curious. 

“Didn't you assure me, madame—— 
he began. 

But the landlady interrupted him. 

“Monsieur may talk all night, and 
all the nights of the year, but he will 
never have reason of an Arab.” 

She spread out her hands 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“C'est une sale race!” she whispered 
into Sir Claude’s ear. 

He stood for a moment staring at the 
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sand, his hands in his pockets. The 
moonlight grew. Its light decided him. 
He lifted up his head with a jerk of 
his chin. 

“Go and get the mules!” he said to 
Achmed. “Go!” 

The guide stared at him for a min- 
ute, then evidently realiztd that there 
was no appeal from that command, and 
disappeared through the doorway of 
the auberge to the inner court, where 
the beasts were stabled. 

The landlady looked amazed. 

“Monsieur is not going? But it is 
not possible! Monsieur ‘i 

“Took here, madame,” said Sir 
Claude, sitting down by the little table, 
on which, by the lamp, was already set 
the bottle of wine which he had prom- 
ised to drink when he returned from 
the village. “Look here—you’ve been 
telling me about the Arabs! I don’t 
know them. I’m a stranger here. I 
come from England, where yoy can 
take a man’s word, and trust your 
womenkind pretty nearly anywhere 
without being afraid of their being in- 
sulted. Now you tell me! Sit down, 
madame!” 

The landlady sat down opposite to 
him. The flickering light from the lamp 
fell across her wrinkled, intelligent face, 
and brightened the eyes which were 
fixed intently upon her guest. 

“And you tell me! I’ve got a wife, 
madame, a little thing, young, a girl 
almost she is, and about the prettiest 
woman in England. I’ve got her out 
here in Africa.” 

“Where is she, monsieur ?” 

“At the inn at El-Akbara. This chap, 
this Benchaalal, is there. I’ve seen 
him. I saw the damned fellow the 
first night we got there. Now, what 
should he be staying on day after day 
for, instead of going to his home, to 
his damned mud hut in the desert? 
And why should Achmed deny to you 
that he was there, and pretend to me 
that he had never heard of him, till I 
showed that I knew? And why should 
Achmed get me away from the inn 
every day, and persuade me to-night to 
be here, leaving my wife alone among 
a lot of scoundrels? Don’t you think 











there’s something up, madame? Don’t 
you think, if you were me, you'd get 
back to your wife—yes, get back to her 
even if the mules hadn’t six legs to go 
upon between them?” 

He struck his big hand upon the 
table and made the bottle jump and the 
lamp sway and shiver. The landlady 
pursed her lips, put up the middle fin- 
ger of her right hand to her chin, and 
took it away again. 

“So,” she said, after a pause. “So 
Benchaalal is at El-Akbara! I thought 
as much.” 

“Why?” said Sir Claude sharply. 

Everything made him uneasy and 
suspicious to-night. 

“Something in Achmed’s manner 
when I asked him and he denied it. 
And yet he lies well, like all the Arabs. 
But there was a something, Sidi. He 
didn’t want to talk of Benchaalal.” 

Sir Claude leaned over the table to- 
ward her. 

“You think there’s something up?” 

“Monsieur, how can I know? ‘But 
one thing I know is this—if I had a 
wife, and she was pretty and young, I[ 
would not leave her alone with Ben- 
chaalal near her, no, not for five min- 
utes.” 

Sir Claude got up and turned to- 
ward the doorway. 

“Achmed!” he roared. “Venez! Dé- 
péches vous!” 

“Voila! Voila!” called a voice in the 
distance. 

“Mind you, madame,” said Sir 
Claude, turning again to the landlady. 
“My wife would as soon think of tryin’ 
to fly as of havin’ anything to do with 
one of these damned blacks. As a 
friend, I mean—as a guide of course. 
What are you smilir’ at?” 

“Nothing, m’sieu. I was not smi- 
ling. Monsieur was deceived by the 
lamplight. There’s a wind getting up.” 

She moved the lamp and placed it 
so that her face was in shadow. Sir 
Claude grunted. He felt sure he had 
seen an ugly smile cross the woman’s 
face, and suddenly he regretted that 
he had established a sort of intimacy 
with. this stranger. He had been too 
impulsive. But she was a European 
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and a woman, and then it was from 
her that all these suspicions had come 
to knock upon the door of his mind. 

“Kindly give me the bill, madame,’ 
he said stiffly. “And put down that 
bottle of wine and the room for the 
night. I'll pay, of course, as if I 
stayed.” 

“Monsieur is too good.” 

She went softly indoors. And as soon 
as her back was turned she smiled 


‘again to herself. 


“Mon Dieu!” she thought. “These 
men! These men with the prettiest 
wives in the world! What babies they 
are; what babies! Que diable!” 

She sat down by the light of a tal- 
low candle at her greasy table, and 
made out a good, stiff bill for the baby 
to pay. 

Achmed was a long time getting the 
mules, but at last he was ready, the 
account was settled, and Sir Claude 
was in the saddle, his gun slung beside 
him and his revolver ready to his hand. 

“Bon soir, madame,” he said gruffly. 

“Bon soir, m’sieu. Bon voyage.” 

He rode away into the desert. Ach- 
med prepared to follow, mounted on the 
second mule, and leading a third which 
carried the dead gazelle and Barbary 
sheep. 

“Bon soir, Monsieur Achmed!” said 
the landlady, with an ironical emphasis 
on the “monsieur.” “Bon voyage! 

The guide turned his eye upon her. 

“Cochon femme!” he hissed at her. 
“Chamelle! chamelle!” 

He spat at her, kicked the mule furi- 
ously with his heels, and cantered away. 

Sale race!” ejaculated the landlz idy. 

She blew out the lamp, picked up the 
full wine-bottle, tucked it under her 
arm, turned, and went into the auberge, 
closing the door behind her. 

A moment later there was the clang 
of the great bar of palm-wood falling 
into its iron socket. 


IX. 

That was a long and weary journey 
by the light of the moon. At first Sir 
Claude kept in front, but presently he 
got off the track, and Achmed was 
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obliged to ride up and go ahead to show 
the way. He passed Sir Claude mo- 
rosely, without looking at him, and took 
the lead. On and on they went, al- 
ways toward the dark range of moun- 
tains that showed where the desert 
ended. Sir Claude kept his eyes fixed 
upon it. The mules went slowly. Poor 
beasts, they were really tired, and 
needed a night’s rest. Like most Eng- 
lishmen, Sir Claude was solicitous for 
all animals that did him service. And 
more than once his conscience pricked 
him as he encouraged his mule with 
voice and hand. Achmed did not care. 
The mules were not his, and no thought 
of an animal’s suffering pained his im- 
agination. 

Presently he began to sing in a whi- 
ning, plaintive voice. His sulkiness was 
subsiding as his active, greedy mind be- 
gan to work, helped by the monotonous 
motion across the plain. The stranger, 
the rich Englishman, had offered him 
one hundred francs to do the very thing 
he was now doing. And he had refused 
them. But he had refused them be- 
cause he had also refused to make this 
moonlight flitting. Well, but now he 
was making it. 

“Khali Targa! Khali Targa! 
Give me the scorpion that I may eat! 
See I am kneeling at thy feet. 
To the sand, to the sand I have bowed my 
head, 
In the fire have I stood, in the fire that is 
red. 
Khali Targa! Khali Targa!” 


Was he making it for nothing? This 
thought disgusted him. While he sang 
he was planning a campaign, and in 
the planning his fury was evaporating. 


“Khali Targa! Khali Targa! 

Give me the glass that I may eat! 

See I am crouching at thy feet. 

In my belly the living scorpion lies, 

In my he: aS the fierce lust for paradise 
Khali Targa! Khali Targa!” 





Never yet had Achmed been “best- 
ed” by a Roumi. The mere thought 
of such a catastrophe stirred ‘all his 
faculties. Since he had been obliged 
to undertake this journey, he must be 
well paid for it. The Roumi should be 
his prey, the Roumi who had miscalled 
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him, who had forced him to play false 
to one of his own creed, to one of his 
own people. 


“Khali Targa! Khali Targa! 
Give me the knife that my flesh desires, 
As it longed for the licking tongues of the 


fires. 
The glass with the scorpion has gone to 
rest; 


Give the curving knife to my naked breast. 
Khali Targa! Khali Targa!” 


“Achmed !”’ 

Sir Claude’s voice shouted from be- 
hind. Achmed stopped his singing and 
turned half-round upon his mule. 

“Sidi?” he said politely. 

“Tf you don’t want to drive me mad, 
stop that cursed whining!” 

“As monsieur wishes!” 

He pulled in his mule, and Sir Claude 
came up with him. 

“What the devil were you singing 
about ?” 

“Monsieur, I was singing the song 
of the Aissaoui, they who stand in the 
fire and eat scorpions and glass, and 
drive in the steel behind their eyes, and 
are carried with their naked breasts 
upon sharp knives.” 

Sir Claude twisted his body in a sort 
of heavy shudder. 

“Cheerful!” he ejaculated. “How 
long shall we be?” 

“Monsieur, I cannot tell. The mules 
are weary. This is a cruel journey.” 

He sighed, keenly regarding Sir 
Claude. with his one eye. 

“Never before, after hunting all the 
day, have I been made to travel all the 
night.” 

Sir Claude’s mule stumbled. 

“Hold up!” he cried, in English. 

He felt a certain compunction. 

“Tt’s your own fault!” he growled. 

“My fault, monsieur ?” 

Achmed’s voice quivered with inno- 
cent astonishment. 

“Well, if it isn’t 

Sir Claude broke off. After all, he 
did not know anything. He was only 
suspicious. And it seemed to him im- 
possible either to confirm or to destroy 
his suspicions at present. For how 
could he question Achmed without 
showing that he was anxious for his 


wife’s safety? And how could he let a 
“damned black” know that he had ever, 
in his thoughts, connected her beauty 
and purity with the desires of a Spahi? 

“You shouldn’t have put me up to 
this expedition,” he said. 

“T thought monsieur had never shot 
gazelle.” 

“No more I had. And what of that ?” 

“All the English gentlemen who come 
to El-Akbara want to shoot gazelle.” 

Sir Claude began.to wonder whether 
he had wronged the guide. Now that 
the old French woman’s influence was 
removed, he felt less suspicious. It was 
she who had alarmed him by her dia- 
tribes against the Arabs. Perhaps she 
was a silly old woman, an alarmist, even 
a liar. But then Achmed had lied about 
this Benchaalal. 

“Monsieur promised me-——~” 

It was Achmed’s voice with its most 
insinuating intonation. 

“ear 

“Monsieur promised me a hundred 
francs if I protected him through the 
night to El-Akbara.” 

“Protected !” 

Sir Claude laughed. 

“Showed me the way, you mean.” 

“As monsieur chooses. Monsieur 
will keep his word?” 

“Well, of all the cheek!” 

Sir Claude had dropped into English. 

“Monsieur says ‘of course.’ He is 
right. All the English keep their prom- 
ises. They are a great nation.” 

“T never promised you a hundred 
francs, but ‘ 

“Yes, monsieur ?” 

“No, I can’t bribe the feller!’ Sir 
Claude thought. But then again came 
to him the fierce desire to know wheth- 
er Achmed and this Spahi, this Ben- 
chaalal, had plotted together to get him 
out of the way. 

“Two hundred francs would be noth- 
ing to me if I got hold of a devoted 
fellow, of a fellow who’d never tell me 
a lie or play me a dirty trick,” he said, 
almost against his will. 

Achmed’s eye brightened. The flame 
of avarice shot up in it. But he was 
subtle, and only replied carelessly : 
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“The good master makes the good 
servant.” 

“And Benchaalal? Is he a good mas- 
ter?” asked Sir Claude. 

“Monsieur, Benchaalal is’ generous 
to those who serve him—they say.” 

“And to you? Is he generous to 
you?” 

“Monsieur, I am not the servant of 
3enchaalal.” 

“What? Have you never gone hunt- 
ing with him?” - 

“Oh, yes, monsieur. And when Ben- 
chaalal hunts he pays well. But he pays 
afterward.” 

There was—or so Sir Claude thought 
—-a strong significance in Achmed’s 
voice as he said the last words. His 
blood grew hot. He longed to strike 
the guide, to knock him off his mule 
with a straight blow from the shoulder 
and see him roll over the sand. 

“No,” he thought to himself, “I’m 
damned if I can have anything to do 
with the feller. I'll shift for myself. 
To-morrow I'll take Kitty away to 
Beni-Mora. She'll be glad to go. She 
wanted to go before. I’ve been a sel- 
fish beast, but there can’t be any harm 
done, even if that beastly black has been 
up to some deviltry with Achmed.” 

And Achmed could get nothing more 
out of him. To all the Arab’s insinu- 
ating remarks he returned gruff mon- 
osyllabic replies, and at last they rode 
on, hour after hour, in complete si- 
lence, coming ever nearer to the black 
wall of mountains that was their desti- 
nation. 

It was toward dawn when the mules 
set their feet upon the firm, well-made 
road that led to the three villages of the 
oasis of El-Akbara. The moon was 
waning, the wind at their backs was 
colder, and Sir Claude, strong though 
he was, felt an unusual sense of fatigue 
laying hold of him, an unusual depres- 
sion, no doubt purely physical, stealing 
upon his spirit, almost like a stealthy 
tide, frigid and sadly murmuring. 

“Tt’s a devil of a ride,” he said to 
himself. 

Then he tried to pull himself togeth- 
er, staring toward the rocky rampart 
now close at hand, and fixing his 
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thoughts on the cozy inn, the comfort- 
able bed, the long sleep that awaited 
him. And then Kitty! Soon he would 
see her. He pictured himself stealing 
into her room, shading the candle with 
his hand, and looking down on _ her 
slight form, her pretty, fair head with 
the yellow hair spread out over the pil- 
low. 

He bent his long legs backward and 
struck his tired mule with his heels. 
The poor brute, whose tripping walk 
had long since degenerated into an un- 
easy shamble, started forward in a sort 
of convulsive canter, and passed Ach- 
med, who was hunched up and seemed 
to have fallen asleep shrouded in his 
burnoose with the hood drawn closely 
round his face. But the canter only 
lasted a moment. The animal was near- 
ly dead beat, like its rider, and sub- 
sided almost at once into its former 
tragic pace. 

As Sir Claude passed him, Achmed’s 
one eye peered sharply forth from the 
shadow of the hood, and when his mas- 
ter’s mule ceased from cantering, the 
guide sat up on his pack-saddle and 
threw off his elaborate pretense of sleep. 
He had a knife hidden under his bur- 
noose, and now he laid his hand upon 
it, looking steadily at the hind legs of 
the mule in front. He wanted to get 
into El-Akbara before Sir Claude, and 
he was considering how to accomplish 
this without waking suspicion in the 
Roumi. The failure of his attempt to 
wheedle his employer into parting with 
the hundred francs he longed for ir- 
ritated him, almost infuriated him. He 
knew that he would not get the money, 
and he hated Sir Claude as ar Arab 
hates the man always who baffles his 
greed. Presently he drew his knife 
from its sheath of goatskin, slipped 
softly from his mule, and stealthily ap- 
proached Sir Claude’s, keeping his eye 
fixed warily on its rider. He did not 
act at once, but walked for two or three 
minutes noiselessly as a ghost at the 
tail of the mule, till he felt certain he 
could do his deed unobserved. Then he 
bent down, still keeping up with the 
beast, the hand with the knife in it 
hung for a second above the shambling, 
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hairy legs, came nearer to them, came 
close to them. 

“Achmed!” 

Sir Claude had turned. 

“Achmed! What the devil : 

“Stop, monsieur. There is a stone 
in his hoof. Let me get it out.” 

Sir Claude pulled up, startled. In- 
stantly the Arab lifted one of the mule’s 
hoofs from the road and with the knife 
pretended to extract a stone, holding 
one, snatched from the road, up a sec- 
ond later, then flinging it away. 

“T saw he was going lame, monsieur. 
C'est cal” 

Calmly he returned his knife to its 
sheath. 

“T didn’t notice anything.” 

Sir Claude was looking at him with 
keen suspicion, 

“Monsieur, I was behind. I could 
see.” 

“T thought you were asleep.” 

“The Arab does not sleep when he is 
protecting his master.” 

Sir Claude grunted. 

“Now you get in front again.” 

“As monsieur pleases.” 

Achmed jumped again on his mule, 
and began to lead the way once more, 
letting the led mule run free with its 
load of gazelle and Barbary sheep. 

Foiled in his attempt to lame Sir 
Claude’s beast, and get away before 
Sir Claude had time to notice the ac- 
cident and call him back, he urged his 
mule on as fast as possible, and again 
began to sing at the top of his voice: 





“Khali Targa! Khali Targa! 

On the curving edge of the steel I have lain, 

I have feared not the touch of the flickering 
pain ; 

Nor the* sharp-toothed glass, nor the pois 
oned sting— 

Now the lash, the lash to my bared loins 
bring! 

Khali Targa! Khali Targa!” 

This time Sir Claude did not inter- 
rupt him. For the three villages were 
at hand, houses of shadow kept by 
trees of shadow, the river flowing out 
of the gorge into the desert lifted its 
murmur to their ears, the journey 
neared its end. And does not the weary 
traveler, as he rides in from the dark- 
ness of the waste, instinctively raise his 
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voice in a song, or in a cry to hail the 
friends, the joys that await him? 

Louder and louder Achmed sang. 
His “Khali Targa!” went out to the 
frowning masses of the towering rocks 
and was echoed back by them. It came 
from the desert as a shout of warning 
to two night wanderers who, close to 
the place where, by day, the little Arab 
sat in the sun and played his capricious 
tune, were waiting to see the coming of 
the dawneover the sandy waste. 

The Spahi moved as the distant cry 
first came to his ears. 

“Is it the Marabout?” whispered 
Lady Wyverne, laying her hand on his 
cloak. 

“Hush!” 

He listened, leaning forward toward 
the desert. 

“Khali Targa! Khali Targa! 

More hard than the rocks where the falcon 
flies 
Is the way to the Prophet’s paradise——” 

“It is the voice of Achmed!” 

Lady Wyverne turned white. 

“But—it can’t be! Why, they are 
at the salt mountain, far away from 
here!” , 

“The lash on my loins has fallen like hail. 
See! I offer my shaven head to the nail! 
Khali Targa! Khali Targa!” 

“Tt is Achmed! They are coming! 
Look! I see mules on the road!” 

“Save me! Where am I to go?” 

She sprang up wildly. 

But he drew her down again. 

“You can’t get away now.” 

“But I must! I must be in the inn 
when my husband gets there. He'll go 
straight to my room!” 

She struggled with him, and began 
to sob hysterically. 

“Be quiet! Keep still!” 

He said it quite gently. Yet she 
stopped at once and remained motion- 
less, silent as one under the influence 
of an opiate. 

“You can’t get back. There’s only 
one thing—slip behind the rock! Crouch 
down! fF will let my burnoose drop 
over you ‘sg 

Lady Wyverne crept to the back of 
the rock on which they had been seated 
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and obeyed him. He lifted his great 
burnoose, and replaced it loosely on his 
shoulders, letting it fall so that it con- 
cealed Lady Wyverne’s head and shoul- 
ders. Her face was pressed against his 
back and his body felt her* troubled 
breathing. Then he lit a cigarette. His 
attitude was nonchalant. His dark, keen 
face was perfectly calm. He drew the 
cigarette smoke into his throat and let 
it out rhythmically through his nostrils, 
quietly watching the mules as they came 
nearer and nearer. In his long eyes 
there was the hint of an almost sleepy 
smile, 

Achmed’s song had died away now, 
and Benchaalal knew that the guide’s 
keen sight had already discovered him, 
that the guide’s swift intelligence had 
gathered from his motionless attitude 
that the singing had been heard, and 
that he was prepared for their com- 
ing. 

Achmed’s mule came up level with 
the Spahi and passed on. Achmed 
made no sign of recognition, but he 
looked at Benchaalal steadily, then be- 
yond him, as if seeking for something. 
Benchaalal leaned a little backward, 
letting his burnoose drop lower over the 
crouching woman. And he felt that 
she shuddered against his body. The 
mule that bore the victims of Sir 
Claude’s gun followed. Then came Sir 
Claude. As he drew up the first rays 
of the rising sun struck into the east- 
ern sky and touched the houses of the 
red village upon its little hill, When 
Sir Claude saw the Spahi he started 
with surprise, and involuntarily pulled 
up his mule. For a moment the two 
men stared at each other; the English- 
man with a sort of hard inquiry and 
suspicion, the Arab with a sleepy lan- 
guor that told nothing of what was 
passing in his mind. Always he drew 
the cigarette smoke into his throat, and 
let it out through his finely cut nostrils. 

“Bon jour,” said Sir Claude, at last, 
in the rough voice of a weary man. 

“Bon jour, monsieur,” said the Spahi 
softly. “You have had good sport, I 
see.” 

The crouching woman was trembling 
violently. Benchaalal leaned still far- 
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ther back. He feared lest the rider 
should see the movement of the folds 
of his burnoose, and secretly cursed the 
timidity of women. 

“You are out early, monsieur,’ 
Sir Claude. 

“We Spahis are accustomed to early 
rising, monsieur. I seldom sleep much 
after three o’clock. I like to see the 
sun come up over the desert.” 

He thought he saw Sir Claude’s 
steady, strained eyes glance backward 
as Achmed’s had done. But he was not 
sure. The smoke wreaths of his cig- 
arette, curling up toward the pale sky, 
in which the last stars had not yet 
faded, might have tricked his acute vi- 
sion, 

There was a moment of silence. Sir 
Claude lifted his right hand, laid it 
down on the mule’s neck, and moved 
as if he were about to dismount. Then 
he seemed to change his mind, for he 
suddenly struck the animal with his 
heels, set his lips together, and’rode on 
without another word. The patter of 
hoofs on the hard road made a dimin- 
uendo. 

“Don’t move!” whispered the Spahi, 
without stirring. 

The patter of hoofs died quite away. 

“Not yet!” he said aloud. “Not till 
I tell ye ans” 

He heard again the sound of con- 
vulsive, half-strangled sobbing. Yet 
even now his face did not change, even 
now he continued quietly to smoke. 

The gorge took the little cavalcade. 
It was lost in the fastnesses of the 
rocks. Then the Spahi sprang up, 
lifted his cloak, and set free the ter- 
rified woman. 

“Does he know? Did he see me?” 

She could scarcely get the words out. 
Her face was stained with tears and 
flushed with red in patches. 

“Who can tell ?” 

“He'll go to my room! Oh, God, 
he’ll go to my room!” 

“Who can tell? He is tired. He 
sits like a sack on the mule.” 

“He'll go! What am I to do? What 
am I to do?” 

Benchaalal stretched his arm out to- 
ward the spaces of the desert. 


said 
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“Will you come with me—there?” 

“He'll find my room empty! He'll 
come back!” 

The Spahi looked at her for a mo- 
ment. Then he said coldly: 

“Go and wash your face in the river, 
madame. And then we can speak to- 
gether. At present it is useless.” 

Lady Wyverne stared for a moment, 
as if she did not comprehend what he 
had said. But the tears dried on her 
cheeks. And after an instant she 
turned from him obediently, went to 
the river-bank, and bent down over the 
running water. 


X. 


The sun was up, bathing the desert in 
its beams, but the gorge of El-Akbara 
was still in shadow when- Lady Wy- 
verne, alone, stole along the road by 
the Judas-trees, passed through the 
gateway in the wooden fence, and en- 
tered the courtyard of the inn. She 
was very pale, and looked furtively 
around her, then upward swiftly to the 
window of her husband’s bedroom. It 
was shut and the green persiennes hid 
the glass. She crossed the courtyard 
quickly and tried the front door. The 
handle of it seemed to her to turn al- 
most of itself. She understood why 
when, as she pushed the door back, she 
saw Achmed standing in the aperture. 
He stared at her with his one eye, but 
said nothing, and she hurried past him 
softly, up the stairs, and into her bed- 
room. 

She had dreaded finding Sir Claude 
there. But there was no one. She 
gently locked the door and sat down 
on the little chair by the bed. 

Had her husband visited her 
or not? 

That was the vital question she was 
asking herself. He must have been 
terribly tired by his long ride across 
the desert and the day’s hunting. He 
must have been longing to sleep. Nev- 
ertheless, knowing him as she did, she 
felt almost certain that he would not 
have gone to bed without trying her 
door. And she had left it unlocked 
when she went out to see the sunrise 


room 





with Benchaalal. She had been reck- 
less, feeling perfectly safe in the 
thought that Sir Claude was miles 
away. 

Why had he come back? 

Mechanically she began to undress. 
Her hands trembled, and she was not 
accustomed to undressing herself; but 
at last she was ready for bed, and she 
stepped in and drew the clothes up to 
her chin. 

Why had he come back? It was his 
own idea to stay away all night. She 
had never suggested such a thing, had 
never even thought of it. When she 
had read the note telling her he was 
going to sleep out, she had been full of 
a sort of ironical pity for his folly, for 
his short-sightedness. 

And now he had come back, travel- 
ing through the night. 

She could not understand it. 

Presently, as she lay quietly there, 
and her husband did not come, and 
she heard no movement in his room, 
she began to think that perhaps in her 
terror she had been unreasonable. She 
had lost her head, or nearly lost it. But 
for the self-possession of the Spahi she 
would certainly have been discovered 
by her husband. 

And if she had been discovered? 

She tried to think of the situation 
calmly, without- hysteria. If she had 
been discovered what would “Crum- 
pet” have said, have done? If he knew 
anything now, what would he say or 
do? 

She had always been accustomed to 
rule him. He had always given in to all 
her whims. They had often been fool- 
ish, but they had been innocent. She 
had flirted. Many men had made a 
sort of love to her. But it had been 
a very tame business. It had not been 
even a playing with fire. There had 
never been any fire to play with. 

But where Benchaalal was there was 
fire, there was always fire. 

Sir Claude had never minded her lit- 
tle flirtations. But he had felt sure of 
her. Somehow Lady Wyverne, never 
having really cared a straw for any of 
the men who had admired her, had 
never dreamed that Sir Claude could 
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mind their attentions, even their occa- 
sional ardor. The ardor had always 
been English, and her own conscious- 
ness of her own coldness had preserved 
her from either fear or any sense of 
guilt. 

But now she was afraid, both of her- 
self and of her husband. And she felt 
guilty, not because of any evil act that 
she had committed, but because of 
thoughts that had passed through her 
mind, of feelings that had stirred in her 
heart. 

She knew her husband through and 
through, and she knew his_ intensely 
English nature. All, or nearly all, the 
prejudices of the average Englishman 
were his, cherished children of his not 
clever brain. 

She divined how Sir Claude would 
inevitably think of Africans. Very 
much as the average American regards 
the nigger he would regard any Afri- 
can; whether Egyptian, Touareg, Ka- 
byle, Arab, Negro, or Moor. They 
would be all the same to him—“blacks,”’ 
or “damned blacks.” Thus he would 
sum them up. The idea that his wife 
could enter into any close friendly re- 
lations with one of them, could flirt with 
one of them, could allow one of them 
openly to admire her, even to make love 
to her, would never occur to him. But 
if it were forced upon him; if it were 
proved to him that his wife had walked 
with an Arab at night, had allowed him 
to admire her, had admired him, found 


him interesting, even more —fascina- 
ting, strangely attractive! What, then? 


Suddenly Lady Wyverne saw her 
husband in a new light, saw unchained 
in him a new being. The Englishman 
is often slow to wake up, but when he 
does wake up he is not a man to trifle 
with. And Sir Claude was very primi- 
tive. At certain junctures in life the 
primitive man is the most dangerous, 
the most terrible of all men. He rushes 
ahead with the blindness’ of a machine. 

Lady Wyverne shuddered in her bed. 

But then she told herself that Sir 
Claude did not know. If he had known 
he would have come out of the hotel to 
seek her, or he would have been waiting 
in her room to denounce her. 


But why had he come back? 

His return made her think that he 
must have some suspicion, that some- 
thing must have occurred to take his 
mind from Barbary sheep and fix it 
upon a different subject. 


She lay still for a long time. Pres- 
ently she heard voices below. The 
Arab servants were about. Despite 


her closed shutters she realized that 
the sun-rays had reached the gorge. 


The day was come, the full day. And 
she must face it. 

She looked at her watch. Eight 
o’clock. She got up, rang for hot 
water. 


An Arab left it at her door with a 
loud, single knock. When he had gone 
she opened the door and took it in. Her 
husband’s door was shut. Was he in 
the hotel, or, having found her room 
empty, was he out seeking her? 

She wondered. She longed vehe- 
mently to know. 

When she was dressed she made a 
strong mental effort, opened the win- 
dow, and stepped out onto the veranda. 
As she did so her husband issued from 
his room and met her. 

“Crumpet!” she cried out. 

Her movement of surprise was natu- 
ral. She was really surprised, startled. 
She caught hold of the balustrade and 
steadied herself. 

“You are back!” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“But you told me you were going to 
sleep out! Where was it? At some 
place or other where there’s gazelle.” 

“IT know. But the inn was so beastly 
that I came back.” 

“When ?” 

“TI rode pretty near all night. I got 
in at dawn.” 

“T—I didn’t hear the mules.” 

She tried to speak naturally, and be- 
lieved that she succeeded. But her eyes 
were fastened on her husband’s face 
with an intense scrutiny. 

“You must have been sound asleep,” 
he replied. 

~2ea, & 
asleep.” 

“Let’s have breakfast,” he said. 

So he had not been to her room! 


must have been sound 
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For a moment her sense of relief was 
immense. She went nearer-to him, in- 
tending to give him a kiss. But he 
happened to turn round just at the mo- 
ment to look for one of the straw chairs 
they always sat in when they took 
breakfast or tea on the veranda. Evi- 
dently he had not noticed her move- 
ment. Or had he seen it and wished 
to r 

“Are you tired?” Lady Wyverne said. 

He found the chair, then leaned over 
the balustrade and shouted for break- 
fast. 

~ ees, @ Dit” 

He tipped his chair back till two legs 
were off the floor, then let them drop, 
then tipped the chair back again. 

“Tt was a longish ride.” 

“I—I wonder you didn’t stay at the 
inn.” 

“Tt was beastly dirty.” 

She forced a laugh. Something in 
his manner made her uneasy. And 
then he had not kissed her. Nor had 
he once pronounced her name—Kitty. 
Generally it, or its abbreviation, “Kit,” 
was forever on his lips. 

“T didn’t know you were afraid of 
roughing it,’ she said. 

“Well, I don’t see the good of being 
uncomfortable when one can be com- 
fortable.” 

There was a pause. 

“No, of course not,” she said. 

He was still tipping the chair to and 
fro. The movement irritated her 
nerves. She looked away. 

“Oh, here’s breakfast!” she ex- 
claimed. 

The Arab who brought it was the 
same sleepy-looking boy who had ac- 
companied Lady Wyverne on her ex- 
cursion to the red village. He arranged 
the breakfast carefully and gently, but 
very slowly, upon the wicker tables. Sir 
Claude watched him with an air of 
acute irritability that was almost like 
active hatred. 

“What’s the matter?” asked his _ wife. 

“These infernal blacks——-” he be- 
gan. “There! There! That'll do.” 

He suddenly leaned forward and 
pushed the boy roughly away from the 
table. The boy started, cast an angry 





look at him, and went off muttering to 
himself. 

“T can’t stand these fellers! Ver- 
min!” said Sir Claude, with a sort of 
irrepressible passion. 

Lady Wyverne said nothing. It was 
the first time her husband had ever be- 
haved like this in her presence. She 
wondered whether he was only over- 
tired or whether there was another rea- 
son for his unusual conduct. His out- 
burst against the Arabs made _ her 
tremble again at the thought of her 
imprudence. She felt that the knowl- 
edge that his wife had coquetted—to 
use no other word—with an Arab sur- 
reptitiously would let loose upon her a 
new man, a man whom she had never 
known, and of whom she would be ter- 
rified. But he could know nothing. 
If he did he would have spoken, have 
acted at once. “Crumpet” might be 
violent, even terrible. She realized that 
now. But surely he could never be 
subtle. 

And yet she could not quite rid her- 
self of uneasiness, of doubt. He had 
not kissed her. He had not yet called 
her by her name. And there was surely 
something aloof in his manner; a de- 
tachment from her that was unusual. 

“What about to-day?” she asked, 
making a strong effort to seem lively 
and cheerful. “Are we going on to 
Beni-Mora?” 

He busied himself with an egg, care- 
fully chipping the shell away from the 
white. 

“D’you want to go?” he asked. “I 
wonder if this egg’s fresh.” 

“Oh, they always are here!” 

“Dessay it’s all right. D’you want 
to gor 

“Well, I’—she shot a glance at him 
—"T don’t mind. But—haven’t you had 
enough of Barbary sheep by this time?” 

“If you’re bored to death we'll go, 
but if not; I think I should like to have 
just one more shot at something.” 

He spoke very deliberately, with a 
certain dull heaviness. 

“Yes, the egg’s all right,” he added, 
tasting it. 

“Very well. But you’re surely going 
to have a rest to-day.” 
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“Yes. I may go out toward sunset.” 

“Ts that a good time?” 

“T may sleep out.” 

Lady Wyverne started. 

“Well, but if you can’t stand the 
inns!” 

“T may take a tent. They've got one 
here.” 

“Oh—won’t it be cold?” 

“Take plenty of blankets and you’re 
all right.” : 

“Very well,” she said. 

After some minutes, during which he 
ate and she pretended to eat in silence, 
Sir Claude said: 

“You're not bored, are you? You 
don’t still want to get away?” 

“T really don’t care what I do,” she 
replied carelessly, “so long as we don’t 
settle down here forever.” 

“We won't do that,” he said. 

They had finished now, and he got 
up and lit a cigar. As he did so Ben- 
chaalal came out from the inn door 
underneath the veranda, walked slowly 
across the court and down the road to- 
ward the desert. He had on his scarlet 
cloak, which floated out majestically as 
he walked. He did not glance up at 
them. His dark face was very calm 
and tranquil, and he looked like a man 
perfectly content with himself and all 
the world. Lady Wyverne only glanced 
at him, but Sir Claude watched him un- 
til he was lost to sight at a bend in the 
road. 

“That’s a fine-looking chap!” he said. 

“T think the Arabs are a handsome 
set,” Lady Wyverne answered. 

“But he’s the most striking of the 
lot. Don’t you think so?” 

“Is he? I dare say.” 

Instinctively she had replied evasive- 
ly, with an elaborate carelessness. 
Scarcely had shé done so, however, 
when it occurred to her that it would 
have been more subtle, more really clev- 
er, to have agreed with him heartily. 
She was always accustomed to speak 
her thoughts, to express her whims 
frankly before Crumpet. She had often 
openly raved to him about other men’s 
looks. It would have seemed far more 
natural, far more like herself, to do so 


now. But it was too late. Besides, she 
could not. 

“T spoke to the feller this morning,” 
resumed Sir Claude, leaning on the bal- 
ustrade in an easy attitude and puffing 
wreaths of smoke away into the sun. 

“This morning!” Lady Wyverne ex- 
claimed, with a careful intonation of as- 
tonishment. “When?” ; 

Sir Claude took his cigar from his 
mouth and smoothed the leaf at the end 
with his finger. 

“When I was riding in.” 

“He—he was up already at that 
hour ?” 

She felt like an actress at a rehearsal, 
and wondered if she had got her tone 
just right. 

“He was out in the desert, sitting on 
a rock near the river. You know that 
rock .where we heard that boy playing 

the first day.” 

“Oh, yes. What an extraordinary 
man! What was he doing there? 
Meditating on eternity!” 

She gave a little, high-pitched laugh. 

“T don’t -know what he was doing. 
He was just sitting there wrapped up 
in one of those big cloaks. You know 
the things ?” 

“Yes—lI know.” 

“We had a few words together. He 
seems a decent sort of chap.” 

At this moment a sudden impulse 
seized Lady Wyverne to tell her hus- 
band—not all, certainly not that, but 
something; that she had spoken to the 
Spahi, that they had strolled together 
up and down in front of the inn—once; 
something of that kind. She was in the 
dark. She could not divine whether 
Sir Claude knew or suspected some- 
thing, or whether he was talking in 
complete ignorance. For once her hus- 
band was a puzzle to her, and she began 
to respect him. She began to respect 
him, but she longed to read him, to 
make sure. And she longed to “play 
for safety,” ingeniously. 

“Oh, I should think he must be quite 
well educated,” she began. “He’s an 
officer. At least, I think some one said 
so, didn’t they ?” 


“An.” 
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That was all Sir Claude said in reply, 
but it made Lady Wyverne abruptly 
aware that she could not tell him any- 
thing. It was impossible. He would 
never understand. She said to herself 
that he certainly knew nothing, sus- 
pected nothing. She would be a fool 
to “give herself away.” Crumpet never 
saw anything unless it was shown to 
him. It was all right. Only her own 
stupid nerves had made her think that 
possibly, for once, he was being subtle, 
even crafty, with her, that he was play- 
ing with her, testing her. 

“Well, what are you going to do 
this morning?” she exclaimed briskly, 
getting up from her chair. 

“T shall go down and see about the 
tent for to-night.” 

“Then you’ve quite decided now ?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I’ve quite decided 
now.” 

“Very well. I'll go and write some 
letters.” 

She went away to her room. When 
she was there she heard her husband’s 
heavy footsteps descending the wooden 
staircase. 

And she had-an odd fancy that it 
sounded much heavier than usual. 

But of course he was tired after be- 
ing up all night. 

All the morning Lady Wyverne 
wrote, or pretended to write, letters. 
She lunched alone. Sir Claude had 
gone up to his room to have a good 
sleep, and had given orders that he 
was not to be disturbed. In the after- 
noon she sat alone on the veranda read- 
ing a novel. She had not seen Ben- 
chaalal again. But she had seen 


Achmed go down the road toward the 
villages. He returned about half-past 
one, and at half-past two Sir Claude 
emerged from his room dressed for 
hunting. 

“Have you had a good sleep?” she 
asked. 

“T’m all right,” he replied. “As fit as 
a fiddle.” 

“Are you off already?” 

“T believe so. If Achmed’s got 
everything onto the mules.” 

“IT must come down te see you start.” 

“Oh, don’t you bother. You can see 
us from up here.” 

“What time will you be back to- 
morrow ?” 

“T don't know. Depends on _ the 
sport. I shall sleep out and go after 
the sheep at dawn.” 

“Good-by, old boy,” she said. 

She put her face up suddenly to his 
and kissed him. 

“Achmed!” he shouted out harshly. 
“Are you ready ?” 

“Voila! Voila!’ came a voice from 
below. 

“Good-by,” Sir Claude said to his 
wife. 

He turned and went down the stairs. 

Two or three minutes later she saw 
him ride away with quite a little cav- 
alcade of laden mules, and with three 
Arabs, including Achmed. 

They went to the left, away from the 
desert. 

Sir Claude and Achmed rode side by 
side behind the others. 

They seemed to be talking together 
with some animation—doubtless about 
Barbary sheep. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


a) 


AN AUGUST SONG 


IP, love, the sun’s metheglin, warm as wine, 
And drink the orchard’s pippin-flavored air; 
Bathe in the balsams dripping from the pine— 
Hoard happiness for days of rain and care, 
Before To-morrow’s frosty hand shall twine 
White strands amidst the Summer’s golden hair. 





Harriet WuITNEY DurRBIN. 
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RS. MONDE, gray- 
4 haired, tall, erect, 
possessing an air of 
distinction and a rep- 
utation for skill as a 
hostess, entered the 
deserted living-room 


of the Suffolk 











Country Club one afternoon early in 


November, and with an air of utter 
weariness dropped into a ‘“Morris- 
mission” chair in front of the fire. 

A few minutes later up fluttered Mrs. 
Earnestly. “Now this is delightful. 
You’ve been such a center of attrac- 
tion for the past weeks that I have not 
had an opportunity for a word with 
you. I hope, my dear, that you have 
had a pleasant, restful summer.” 

Mrs. Earnestly spoke in the tone of 
one conveying a special benediction. 
She had a habit of speaking in that 
tone. Mrs. Earnestly was an optimist 
by conviction ; of the sort that produces 
pessimists. Life, except when some- 
thing went wrong with her, was very 
beautiful, and she looked on the bright 
side of other people’s misfortunes with 
an unvarying cheerfulness which some- 
times produced a surprising—and al- 
ways to her incomprehensible—result. 

Mrs. Monde gathered herself togeth- 
er, and answered with decision: “Rest- 
ful summer? I? You are forgetting 
that I’m the wife of George Monde, 
who, unfortunately for me, is the most 
hospitable man in the world, with a 
huge family of peripatetic relatives, to 
say nothing of the thousand and one 
people of one sort and another that he 
thinks he wants to have out ‘Just for a 
few days, if they can’t stay longer.’ If 
I ever marry again, I shall select an 
orphan misanthrope!” 





Mrs. Earnestly smiled deprecatingly. 
“Of course, I know that is only your 
vivid way of expressing yourself. 
Think what pleasure you give! It is 
so beautiful to have your friends about 
you. I often wish that William didn’t 
feel that entertaining in the summer was 
too much for him.” 

“T wish I had married William and 
had your delicate health,” sighed Mrs. 
Monde, regarding Mrs. Earnestly some- 
what quizzically. The two had known 
each other for years. 

Mrs. Earnestly looked a little grieved. 
Her keenest pleasure in life was de- 
rived from feeling virtuous, as she in- 
variably did when she thought she was 
being kind to people. She was serene- 
ly certain that she was leading the 
“higher life,’ when she treated her 
guests—as she always did—as if they 
had her own peculiarities. She could 
never understand any one’s wanting to 
be asleep in the morning after she her- 
self was up, and with a happy sense 
of noble generosity she invariably gave 
her friends their coffee exactly as she 
preferred hers—very weak, with a great 
deal of hot milk and two lumps of 
sugar. 

When they were first married her 
husband had sometimes protested that 
he liked his coffee black; indeed, once 
or twice there had been scenes over the 
hot milk, during which Mrs. Earnestly 
had kept her temper perfectly, and had 
succeeded in making her better half feel 
that he was something of a brute. Now, 
at home, he always drank café-au-lait, 
and made no more protests, and people 
who knew his wife only slightly could 
never understand why Mr. Earnestly 
spent so much time at his club away 
from a woman so charming. 
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In her inmost soul, Mrs. Earnestly 
could not quite bring herself to approve 
of Mrs. Monde; she thought her free 
of speech, verging on the coarse at 
times, but the latter’s reputation as an 
entertainer was too well established for 
her comments not to be listened to. 

“George likes what he calls ‘interest- 
ing women,” continued Mrs. Monde. 
“His idea of heaven is to be the only 
man with at least three feminine charm- 
ers. Now you know how easy inter- 
esting women are to find, and how much 
each enjoys having other interesting 
women about. That’s the first of my 
troubles.” 

“But George has such wide business 
connections,” said Mrs. Earnestly. “I 
thought he brought home lots of men.” 

“So he does,” replied Mrs. Monde; 
“lots, and such people! Oh, America is 
a wonderful country! Have you ever 
observed that the more socially impos- 
sible a man seems to be, the more finan- 
cially important he often is? We had 
a lovely specimen here last summer, a 
magnate from—well, never mind from 
where he came; anyway, he controlled 
contracts, great big contracts—that 
George said we must have. 

“Well, the first evening after he ar- 
rived, I drew him out on what he liked 
to eat, and the hour he preferred 
breakfast, and everything else I could 
think of. He stayed with us for three 
days, and I ran the house according to 
the information I had extracted from 
him. We had breakfast at seven—that 
was one of his moral convictions—a 
beefsteak-and-potato breakfast with 
griddle-cakes two mornings, and dough- 
nuts always on the table, and ‘boiled 
dinners’—have you ever eaten a ‘boiled 
dinner’? Ours made him think of home! 
And Heaven only knows what other 
awful things. 

“But it paid. He said when he was 
leaving that he didn’t know when he 
had enjoyed a visit so much—that we 
seemed to live just the way he liked, 
and he’d had a real ‘pleasant time.’ 
And of course we got the contract, and 
George thought I was a wonder, and 
has promised me another Egypt trip 
this winter.” 


Mrs. Earnestly was slightly shocked. 
What she called “insincerity” seemed to 
her the most deadly of sins, but she 
only said: “It must be very interest- 
ing to see all sorts of people.” 

“Well, it has its drawbacks,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Monde, “and you some- 
times sigh for Europe, where people 
brought together are beautifully ad- 
justed to each other, having more or 
less the same traditions, with their 
edges rubbed away and their eccentrici- 
ties toned down. Here the exigencies 
of business or—softly be it whispered— 
family ties force on you such weird 
combinations. If you could only have 
all the freaks together, it would not be 
so difficult, but you can’t. 

“Still, it may have an amusing side. 
The most appalling combination I ever 
played hostess to was Miss Dewdrop 
and a politician from Montana. You 
know Miss Dewdrop—such a lady of 
the old school, dainty, refined, painfully 
courteous, and abnormally cultivated. 
The politician was as extreme a type 
as I ever saw, and what George meant 
by asking him out just then, I don’t 
know, but he said he couldn’t help it. 
Anyway, it’s just like a husband! 

“Well, Montana found Miss Dew- 
drop very wonderful. He didn’t say 
much, but he listened with all his ears 
—you know she talks a good deal. She 
had never seen any one like him be- 
fore, and I suppose hadn’t the faintest 
idea that when she appealed to him for 
opinions on art and literature and life, 
and he said ‘I agree with you, madam,’ 
that he didn’t in the least know what 
she .was talking about. It was very 
beautiful to watch, and I only hoped 
it would continue, but the awaken- 
ing came. 

“We had a terribly hot week—the 
hottest -weather of the summer—and 
one fearful day, when the thermometer 
was nearly 100 degrees, Miss Dewdrop 
had a headache, and didn’t say a word. 
I did my best, but conversation flagged, 
and at last there was a prolonged si- 
lence. The politician broke it by turn- 
ing to Miss Dewdrop and saying: ‘Do 
you sweat much?’ I wish you could 
have seen her expression !” 
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“But what an awful person!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Earnestly. 

“Oh, no, really thoroughly excellent,” 
smiled Mrs. Monde. “And, anyway,” 
she continued, after a moment’s pause, 
“T am not at all sure that I wouldn’t 
rather entertain even Mr. Montana than 
some women I’ve had stay with me. If 
most men fail to grasp the idea of the 
hours you lunch and dine, at least you 
may be sure that they won’t do the 
things they don’t enjoy. No man does. 
And next to the person who never wants 
to be alone and can’t amuse herself for 
a moment, the deadliest guest in the 
world is the unresponsive individual 
who receives every new plan with a sac- 
charine early-martyr smile that drives 
you to the verge of distraction with try- 
ing to guess whether she is enjoying 
herself or not. It is ghastly, and every 
summer I seem to have one of that 
kind. 

“Then there is the sort, too, who 
knows exactly what she wants to do, 
and does not hesitate to propose it. A 
second cousin of George’s came to us 
for three weeks last spring. She an- 
nounced boldly the first day of her stay 
that there was nothing she really en- 
joyed like going to the theater. Well, 
to go from Summerbrooke, you know, 
you have to dine at a painful hour, drive 
four niiles to get the train, and then 
come out on a fearful local that stops 
at every barn-door. We could have 
motored if the chauffeur hadn’t been 
ill, though even motoring isn’t always 
convenient, and the road into town is 
none too good. Every morning after 
breakfast that dreadful young person 
got the paper and read over the list of 
plays, and announced what she wanted 
to see. There was really no diverting 
her—we simply had to take her.” 

Mrs. Monde paused a moment, and 
then she added meditatively: “Oh, no, 
women are really the worst. You feel 
pretty sure, too, that a man can’t stay 
with you forever, but with a woman 
there is no such pleasant security. Her 
plans may change—they often do—and 
she may decide that she will have to 
spend the summer with you. You real- 
ly can’t tell. She comes to you with a 


telegram and a distressed expression. 
Her next hostess is ill or cookless, and 
can’t have her till later. She is miles 
away from her own home, and then 
there is nothing for you to do but to 
ask her to stay on, though she is the 
last person in the world that you want 
with the next set of people that are 
coming. 

“Then there is the woman who wants 
to show you how to run your house 
or plan your life or manage your hus- 
band. The strange thing about her is 
that the worse housekeeper she is her- 
self the more suggestions,she has for 
other people, and the less devoted her 
husband is, the greater number of ideas 
she has as to how a husband should be 
treated. 

“And then, too, there is the guest who 
is afraid of everything on earth—of 
horses, and automobiles, and boats, and 
canoes ; and the thoughtless person who 
forgets that you live in the country, and 
empties the tank by trying to make his 
bath deep enough to swim in; and the 
terrible individual who feels particular- 
ly intellectual at breakfast, and hasn’t 
the good taste to try to disguise it, but 
starts large subjects, asks you what you 
think Ibsen really meant by ‘The Doll’s 
House,’ or whether ‘Salome’ ought 
or not to be given.” 

“T like real conversation at break- 
fast,’ said Mrs. Earnestly decidedly; 
“and I very highly approve of that 
suggestion from Boston that each one 
at the table should tell a good story.” 

Mrs. Monde shuddered, and quickly 
changed a subject so painful. 

“And some of the trunks!” she said. 
“Ever since an expressman let one per- 
fect monster—really an impossible brute 
of a thing, and I am not hypercritical 
fall over his shoulders from the land- 
ing all the way down-stairs the first 
year after Summerbrooke was finished, 
I have shuddered when I have seen oth- 
ers of the same sort arrive. The house 
was in splinters, and I shall never for- 
get the cheerful moments we spent sit- 
ting among the ruins waiting for the 
carriage to take dear Nellie to her 
train, I trying to pretend that that sort 
of thing happened every day,. and real- 
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lot’s shield, you know——— 
ly added to the associations—like Lance- 


“Of every dint a sword had beaten in it 
And every scratch a lance made upon it, 
Conjecturing when and where.” 


She smiled at the recollection. 

“T suppose you could have the stairs 
done over,” suggested Mrs. Earnestly, 
consistently cheerful. 

But Mrs. Monde was thinking of 
something else. “I don’t believe Provi- 
dence approves of house-parties,” she 
declared abruptly, without noticing the 
comment. “Have you ever observed 
that the hottest weather of the season 
or the longest rainy time comes invaria- 
bly when you have your most special 
party? And have you ever noticed, 
too, how your guests always seem to 
think that it is your fault? They may 
not say it, of course, in so many words, 
but their behavior usually implies that 
it was careless of you; that if you hadn’t 
been foolish enough to build in that par- 
ticular spot, which they are sure is hot- 
ter or wetter than any other spot in the 
world, they wouldn’t have been so un- 
comfortable.” 

“But, my dear——” 

“Oh, no, I am not exaggerating. 
Some one looks up from her letters. 
‘Why, just think, Lucy writes that at 
Bar Harbor it is positively cold,’ she 
says, when your thermometer is regis- 
tering 94 degrees. 

“Then you reply in self-defense: 
‘Why, that is queer, the Herald says 
it’s been 91 degrees at Bar Harbor.’ 

“Then she looks again at the date 
of her letter, and discovers that it was 
written when all your guests were tell- 
ing you that they wished they had real- 
ized that you lived in a place with an 
arctic climate, so that they could have 
brought their -furs and left their mus- 
lins at home.” 

“Tt is hard to believe that people can 
be so unreasonable,” murmured Mrs. 
Earnestly, feeling sure that Mrs. Monde 
was drawing on her imagination. 

“T hear,” said Mrs. Monde, going off 
into a new grievance, “that in England, 
people on a diet are expected to bring 
along their own cooks when they come 
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to stay with you. 








I wish they would 
here.” 

“But why?” 

“Do you know Miss Dundrum?” 

bat Ne 

“Did you ever have her stay with 
you ?—or even dine with you?” 

“No.” 

“Then there is a joy that still is left 
for you. She is a vegetarian of the 
most pronounced type, only I didn’t 
know it. I wish you could have seen 
her expression when she eyed the beef 
—George likes it underdone. She drew 
herself back and said ‘No, thank you,’ 


as if she were declining an invita- 
tion to a cannibal orgy. ‘But what will 
you have?’ I asked. I was afraid 


she’d starve. ‘Oh, anything will do for 
me,’ she always answered, with surface 
humility—it’s strange how surface hu- 
mility and vegetarianism seem to go to- 
gether! 

“But will anything do? Oh, dear, 
no! She used to shake her head sadly 
over the rolls, and ask if there was 
any whole-wheat bread, and she’d spend 
hours telling me how nourishing she 
found nuts, and what wonderful quali- 
ties apples and carrots possess. She 
described in detail how her favorite 
dishes should be cooked, and I finally 
tried to have one. Bridget didn’t seem 
anxious to make it, but I insisted, and 
when it was served, George gave it one 
look, and said: ‘What in the devil is 
this ?” 

“Then there was an awkward mo- 
ment, and I[ could see that she was pity- 
ing me for having a husband who 
swore. No, people on diets, through 
misfortune or conviction, should bring 
their own cooks and be properly catered 
for, or stay at home!” 

“Well, at all events,” said Mrs. 
Earnestly, “you must have enjoyed giv- 
ing the dinners that every one says have 
been so successful.” 

Mrs. Monde looked skeptical. “They 
have brought me to the verge of nerv- 
ous prostration,” she replied. “Why 
will a married woman, particularly in 
summer, when men are as hard to find 
as the simple life in New York, write 
you, in answer to an invitation to dine, 
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that Mr. Brown will be in town, but 
that she will be enchanted? Shouldn’t 
you think she’d know better? Of 
course she does know better, that is the 
maddening part of it, but she is deter- 
mined to avoid a dull evening at home, 
so there you are! And it’s usually a 
woman whom you have asked just be- 
cause her husband is clever, who will 
insist on coming without him. 

“And what can you do? Twice this 
summer I have had to give ladies lunch- 
eons the day after dinners, just because 
I wasn’t willing to have my dinners 
ruined. 

“What a boon to the hostess,” she 
continued meditatively, “if you could 
only ignore the marriage tie in giving 
invitations—I think I'll make that my 
mission in life.” She smiled. “I hada 
dinner last summer which would have 
been perfect had it not been for one ill- 
chosen husband whom I simply had to 
ask. He is a worthy soul, plays a beau- 
tiful game of golf, and knows intimate- 
ly every single part of a motor-car, so, 
you see, he has his uses. But all the 
rest of those people except George and 
me, who dote on listening, happened to 
be rather brilliant, and what I was aem- 
ing for was good general talk—pretty 
hard to manage over here. 

“It was just starting really well when 
that impossible old idiot interrupted with 


‘Oh, Mrs. Monde, are those little lamps 
on the mantle lighted by oil or can- 
dies?’ I rashly said ‘Gasoline, I think,’ 
and he spent ten minutes explaining to 
me across the table that that would be 
impossible. If I could only have had 
him exploded. He spoiled my dinner.” 

She rose. “Take my word for it, en- 
tertaining in this wonderful land of 
ours, where nothing is finished, and 
many things haven’t been even begun, 
is about as restful and satisfactory as 
managing a zoo. Now I am going 
home to see that the eleventh umbrella 
that has been left with me this summer 
has had a box made for it, and sent off, 
and next month——” She gave a sigh 
of relief. 

“Next month?” 

“Next month we start for Egypt, 
where [ shall not have a responsibility 
in life, where George may bask in the 
smiles of all the interesting women in 
Cairo, and I sha’n’t have to ask one to 
stay with us; where he can talk business 
(only he won’t) with all the freaks in 
the Cook parties, and I sha’n’t have to 
meet them; where——” 

“Where you will probably be plan- 
ning for- your house-parties of next 
summer,” said Mrs. Earnestly, with un- 
usual acumen. 

“You may be right, my dear,” Mrs, 
Monde said sweetly. 
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THE GUEST 


_ ore who was guest within my House of Life, 


Is strangely become master. 
[ bade him welcome, with all honor. 


Yesterday 
Yea, 


In poured-out wine with subtle perfumes rife, 
In feast, in music did I play my part 
Of courteous host who gives his all and best. 
Yet suddenly I trembled, and my guest 
Drew sword and iaughed and laid it to my heart. 
“Now am I master here and thou, my host, 
No guest,” he said, “but slave to work my will.” 
And slavelike have I done his bidding still, 
Serving him best when that I feared him most. 


Ah, never came a gentler guest to be 
Pity me! 


So pitiless a master. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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ad LDERMAN TOM 
—| RENNER, of Kens- 
ington, was the pos- 
sessor of an “itching 
palm” and an auto- 
mobile. The pig was 
not his, but its influ- 
ence was far-reach- 
ing, nevertheless. The “itching palm,” 
strangely enough, put the alderman on 
the highroad to greater political honors, 
and the automobile, not so strangely, 
wrecked him. 

In brief, Renner extended his palm 
to the Central and Western Railroad 
in the hope that it would be treated to 
a soothing application of gold or bank- 
notes, and he was much annoyed when 
no cure for the “itch” was forthcom- 
ing. The C. & W. was the only road 
that penetrated the heart of Kensing- 
ton, such other roads as reached the 
town coming in over its right-of-way, 
so the C. & W. was the road to “see.” 
But the extended palm was ignored. 

This, as already mentioned, was most 
annoying to Renner. He had rendered 
the company no service, but neither had 
he made any trouble for it, and he was 
of the opinion that his forbearance en- 
titled him to financial recognition. 
Failing to secure this, he let the report 
leak out that he was at work upon a 
track-elevation measure that would 
make things truly delightful for all but 
the railroads. 

A local attorney, Baker by name, im- 












































mediately evinced deep interest in the 
subject, and Renner smiled broadly. 
Baker looked after the minor legal busi- 
ness of the C. & W. in that particular 
locality, so it was apparent to Renner 
that the C. & W. was not entirely obliv- 
ious to his existence, and he proceeded 
to “load up” Baker with disturbing de- 
tails of what he purposed doing. 
Baker tried to convince him of the in- 
justice and folly of so radical a meas- 
ure} but he was not in the business of 
being convinced—at least, not by mere 
verbal argument. 

After waiting a week or so for some 
satisfactory proposition, which he felt 
sure would be forthcoming when 
Baker’s report reached headquarters, 
Renner undertook to hurry things a lit- 
tle by public advocacy of track eleva- 
tion and various other things in the line 
of railroad regulation within the city 
limits. To his surprise, the public took 
the subject up enthusiastically, and, 
lured on by his success, he finally awoke 
to the astonishing fact that he had in- 
advertently become the leader of a pop- 
ular movement. It sometimes happens 
that way in politics. 

At first this carried consternation to 
his heart, for he saw that he would have 
difficulty in dropping the subject when 
the road became properly solicitous to 
have it dropped; then he realized that 
he had a golden political opportunity. 
Here was an issue that might give him 
the mayoralty, and the mayoralty could 
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be used as a stepping-stone to Congress. 
It had long been his ambition to go to 
Congress, but the public had previously 
given evidence of so little confidence in 
him that he had experienced some dif- 
ficulty in holding his seat in the city 
council. Now, however, he was hailed 
as the champion of the people in a fight 
against conscienceless corporations. 

A rearrangement of his plans fol- 
lowed, and he went out after the mayor- 
alty nomination. Possibly, he thought, 
he might do a little “business” with the 
railroad also, for, as mayor, he would 
have things pretty much his own way. 
Anyhow, the things he prdmised to do 
to the railroad were certainly plenty— 
indeed, they were so radical that the 
railroad people thought he would de- 
feat his own purpose; it seemed to them 
impossible that the public should not 
see through his scheme. 

But he was nominated on a platform 
of railroad regulation. He had kept 
the issue open by persistent tinkering 
with the legislation he proposed, and he 
now asserted that there was no hope of 
success in this great reform movement 
until the mayor’s chair was occupied by 
a friend of the people. 

Two days later Stephen Dent and his 
stenographer arrived in Kensington. 
Dent’s stenographer was also his wife; 
perhaps it would be better to say that 
Dent’s wife acted as his stenographer. 
Dent was connected with the legal de- 
partment of the C. & W. road; he jo- 
kingly called himself the Problem 
Adjuster, for he had succeeded in ma- 
king those complications that were be- 
yond legal adjudication peculiarly his 
own, . 

In this work, which kept him travel- 
ing much of the time, the services of a 
stenographer were frequently neces- 
sary, and Mrs. Dent, being little more 
than a bride, had decided that she 
would like to be that stenographer. 
This relieved her of the vexation of be- 
ing left at home alone, and it relieved 
him of the necessity of occasionally em- 
ploying local stenographers. 

Perhaps, if they had been longer 
married, the arrangement would not 
have seemed so ideal, but that is a mat- 
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ter of no present importance. Mrs. 
Dent was Mr. Dent’s stenographer, the 
road made him an allowance for steno- 
graphic work, and thus business became 
temporarily a sort of protraction of the 
honeymoon. 

Dent’s first move was to look up 
Baker, and get from him a full report 
on the situation. 

“There seems to be little chance of 
heading him off,” said Baker. “He has 
the unthinking rabble fairly crazy, and 
some of those who ordinarily think for 
themselves, too.” 

“The town ought to know him pretty 
well by this time,’ remarked Dent. 

“The town does,” returned Baker ; 
“but the town isn’t taking time to re- 
member what it knows about him; the 
town is going along on a sort of emo- 
tional wave.” 

“T think I’ll have a talk with him,” 
said Dent. “Where can I find him?” 

“All over,” answered Baker. “He’s 
a mighty busy man these days, but we 
can probably get track of him at his 
office.” 

An automobile whizzed past as they 
reached the street. 

“There he goes now,” said Baker. 

“What!” exclaimed Dent. “The fel- 
low that’s trying to make a mile a min- 
ute on a public thoroughfare!” 

“Yes. He’s been overworking his 
automobile since the campaign got 
warm.” 

“And he his the nerve to talk about 
a railroad speed limit that would make 
a snail look like a fast express!” com- 
mented Dent, with admiration for the 
man’s effrontery. 

There being no chance of finding 
Renner now, they returned to Baker’s 
office, where Dent gave himself up to a 
brief consideration of ‘the automobile’ 
question. 

“Has he ever run any one down?” he 
asked, at length. 

“Not to my knowledge,” Baker re- 
plied. 

“That’s too bad.” 

“What ?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly mean that, but 
a speed accident would emphasize his 
inconsistency.” 
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“That’s true,” admitted Baker; “but, 
so far as I know, he never has done 
anything worse than run down a pig.” 

“A pig?” 

“Yes, a little squealer; but you can’t 
make much out of the loss of a pig.” 

“No, you can’t,” Dent conceded re- 
gretfully. “When do you suppose I can 
have a talk with him?” 

“T’ll telephone his office and find out 
when he will be in.” 

As a result of the information thus 
secured an interview was arranged, and 
the interview gave some surprises to 
both the interested parties. Dent con- 
ceded that track elevation would be a 
good thing, which certainly was a sur- 
prise to Renner. 

“Prepare a fair and reasonable ordi- 
nance on the subject,” said Dent, “and 
the company will accept it.” 

For a moment Renner seemed to see 
both his political and his financial pros- 
pects slipping away, such a concession 
as this being the very last thing that he 
either expected or wanted. It was in- 
comprehensible that the railroad should 
be so tractable. 

As a matter of fact, the road was 
making a virtue of what seemed to be 
a necessity. Track elevation had be- 
come a condition and not a theory in 
railroad operation ; the C. & W. was al- 
ready elevating the tracks ,at one of its 
terminals, as the beginning of a plan 
that would ultimately include Kensing- 
ton; it was annoying to have the plan 
disarranged and Kensington put in 
ahead of more important places, but it 
seemed the part of wisdom to make this 
concession. 

The officials of the road understood 
perfectly that Renner could be bought 
off, and it may be that they had no con- 
scientious scruples against the purchase 
of men who could make trouble, but 
they had learned that immunity, pur- 
chased in this way, usually has to be 
paid for annually thereafter at an in- 
creasing rate. So, as a matter of pol- 
icy, they offered to rearrange their 
track-elevation schedule in the interests 
of Kensington. 

tenner was staggered. It was really 
a great victory, but there was nothing 


in it for him either way. He could see 
that, and a moment later he had rear- 
ranged his own plan. Then he winked 
knowingly, and shook his head. 

“You can’t trick me with any of your 
cunning compromises,” he said. “What 
would you call fair?” 

“The elevation of our main-line 
tracks within a year.” 

“All tracks within six months,” said 
Renner. 

“Tt can’t be done,” declared Dent. 

“A speed limit of six miles an hour 
within the city limits as long as there 
are grade-crossings,” added Renner. 

“Preposterous ! Impossible!” ex- 
claimed Dent. “What’s that for?” 

“T shall advocate it on the ground 
that it will make the road hustle its 
track-elevation work.” 

“Why, that’s worse than anything 
that you have proposed yet,” protested 
Dent. 

“Yes, it is,” said Renner meaningly ; 
“and I am still studying the subject. 
It’s a good bet that I’ll think of some- 
thing else before long.” 

“What do you mean by ‘all tracks’ ?” 
demanded Dent. 

“T mean everything but factory spurs 
and sidings,” answered Renner. 

The situation was now as clear as if 
he had put his proposition in plain 
words. He was after the road, for po- 
litical capital and cash; every feature 
that would affect the road alone was 
made as burdensome as possible, and 
factory spurs and sidings were omitted 
because to include them would make 
trouble for local industries. That he 
should be so bold and so wholly unrea- 
sonable was surprising, but it was evi- 
dent that nothing was to be gained by 
argument. 

Dent withdrew without further dis- 
cussion, although he first searched Ren- 
ner’s shifty eyes in a most disconcerting 
way. 

“He'll have to come back later,” 
growled Renner, something in the look 
the other had given him making him 
angry and uncomfortable. “I don’t 
want him now, but I’d better head off 
his compromise proposition.” 

So Renner gave out a report that the 
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road had tried to induce him to betray 
the people by accepting less than the 
people ought to have, which served to 
increase his prestige and make the pub- 
lic look with suspicion on any offer 
coming from the road. 

But Dent had no thought of return- 
ing to Renner, being already busy with 
another plan. 

“This fellow means to use us in poli- 
tics, and then hold us up,” he told 
Baker. ‘We must elect the other man. 
Who is he?” 

“John Haskell,” answered Baker ; 
“and a mighty good man, but Renner 
seems to have the public stampeded.” 

“What kind of a fight is he making?” 

“A sort of modification of Renner’s. 
He is promising no more than he can 
reasonably hope to accomplish.” 

“Trailing,” commented Dent. “He 
ought to get after Renner. Id like to 
see John.” 

“T’ll arrange an interview for the 
morning,” said Baker. 

This was quite satisfactory to Dent, 
who was glad to be able to give the eve- 
ning to his stenographer. He returned 
to her at once, and any one who failed 
to consult the register would have been 
scandalized by the greeting the stenog- 
rapher gave her employer. 

“Tt’s been almost as bad as being left 
at home alone,”’ she complained. “It 
wouldn’t be so bad if I had something 
to do.” 

“Practise stenography,” he advised. 
You need a little more speed.” 

“But I want you to dictate,” she 
argued. 

“Unusual,” he laughed. “Most 
wives object to dictation. What do you 
want me to dictate ?” 

“Well,” she returned thoughtfully, 
“you might tell me how much you love 
me, and I’ll see how fast I can take it 
down.” 

He told her, but not a mark did she 
make on paper during the telling. She 
couldn’t, because he held her in his 
arms; she didn’t want to, because she 
preferred to be held. Oh, this honey- 
moon was not nearly over. 

“And what did you learn about this 
Renner ?” she asked finally. 


“Nothing,” he answered ruefully, 
“except that he ran over a pig.” 

“He ran over what!” she exclaimed. 

“A pig. Our speed-limit champion 
ran over a pig—just a common, ordi- 
nary little porker.” . 

She laughed—a soft, silvery little 
laugh. “How very ridiculous!” she 
commented. Then the absurdity of it 
seemed to impress her more strongly, 
and her laughter rippled out efferves- 
cently. “I’ve seen him,” she explained ; 
“a great big man. Think of him run- 
ning over a poor little pig.” Her laugh- 
ter became almost hysterical. “It’s an ex- 
cruciatingly funny picture!” she cried. 
“The champion of the people in a pig 
scrape! I can fairly hear him squeal.” 

“Who?” asked Dent, laughing in 
sympathy. 

“Both,” answered the girl. “The pig 
certainly squealed, and the man ought 
to be made to. It brings out his speed 
inconsistencies in a funny way.” 

“T wish the public had your sense of 
humor,” said Dent. 

“Perhaps it has,” remarked the girl. 

Dent considered this thoughtfully. 
He could not see that there was much 
in the mere fact that a pig had been 
run down in the public highway, but 
ridicule is a powerful weapon, and there 
might be a chance for it here. The girl, 
nestling up against his shoulder, still 
laughed. It would be worth a great 
deal to have the public laughing at Ren- 
ner that way. 

“You appreciate the joke so much,” 
said Dent at last, “that I’ll just send you 
after the details. It will be a nice drive 
for you while I’m interviewing Haskell. 
Just get the story of the pig, and we'll 
see what we can do with it later.” 

“Oh, that will be splendid!’ she 
cried. “Then I'll be really helping you, 
but”—doubtfully—‘‘it’ seems a shame 
to waste a nice ride to the farm by ta- 
king it alone.” 

He laughed, but assured her that 
business could not be made to conform 
to pleasure in all its details, and he real- 
ly had to see Haskell. 

“Well, I'll have some fun with the 
pig story, anyhow,” she declared. 

It was Dent’s opinion that Haskell 
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needed to be waked up. The candidate 
was making a dignified campaign, but it 
lacked aggressiveness and originality ; 
it was, ‘in effect, only a modification of 
Renner’s. Dent told him so the next 
day. 

“Champion the cause of the railroads 
boldly,’ Dent advised. ‘Make a clean- 
cut issue of it—-that we are, and have 
been, doing much for the city, and de- 
serve considerate treatment; that we 
are always ready to meet the city fairly 
and openly on any reasonable proposi- 
tion, but that we are not willing to 
meet the aldermen privately to fix up 
shady deals. Go after Renner; show 
what he is trying to do; take a whack 
at his automobile scorching.” 

Haskell demurred a little at this; it 
might be all true, but championing a 
railroad was not advisable in politics. 

“It’s better than trailing along in an- 
other man’s game,” argued Dent. “I'll 
furnish you the material. Why, we 
brought two factories to this town, and 
we have practically nursed others to 
success. Base your campaign on a fair 
ordinance, and !’ll give you a pledge 
to accept it. That ought to help some. 
Haskell and prompt track elevation, or 
Renner and a legal fight over it! That 
ought to cool off the emotionalism of 
the public somewhat, and induce a little 
sober thought.” 

Put in that light, the proposition 
looked more promising to Haskell. 


Helen Dent found the man_ she 
sought without difficulty. He was a 
truck-farmer—tall, gaunt, stolid, and 
unintelligent; his brain worked slowly, 
and his few ideas found expression in 
a repetition of some central fact or 
thought. 

“IT came to see you about Mr. Ren- 
ner,” she explained. 

“He killed my pig,” he asserted 
stolidly. 

“T heard so. Now, if you will tell 
me——” 

“The pig never did him no harm.” 

“Of course not.” 

“He was a good pig.” 

“Who was?” she asked, suppressing 
a laugh with difficulty. 





“The pig,’ he answered solemnly. 
“Renner ain’t no pig; he’s a hog.” 

“Of course he paid you for the pig,” 
she suggested. 

“No, he didn’t; he jest laughed at 
me.” 

“Tow did it happen?” she asked. 

“Why, that pig—jest a happy, inno- 
cent little pig that never did nobody 
any harm—was crossin’ the road, like 
he had a right to do, squealin’ with joy, 
when that fat skunk come along in a 
devil-wagon, goin’ a mile a minute, an’ 
then there wasn’t no more pig—not 
even a slice of pork. I tell you it was 
awful.” 

“Tt don’t doubt it,” said the girl sym- 
pathetically. She was regretting that, 
her husband was not there to hear the 
story; she thought he would enjoy it, 
and she was sure she never would be 
able to tell it satisfactorily herself. The 
aggrieved air of the man, his solemnity, 
his total lack of humor, ali combined to 
make the picture of what Renner had 
done highly diverting. 

“The bloodthirsty old wolf!” grum- 
bled the farmer. “He killed my pig.” 

The girl’s mind was made up on the 
instant. 

“Drive back to town with me,” she 
urged, “and I'll see that you’re paid for 
your pig.” 

“Be you a law lady?” he asked doubt- 
fully, not having a high regard for 
emancipated womanhood. 

“Not exactly,” she answered, “but 
I’m the wife of a law gentleman.” 

“What’s he goin’ to charge?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Tl go.” 

On the way he told the story of the 
pig with variations ; in fact, that seemed 
to be the only subject he could talk 
about, and every period of silence was 
ended by a bitter: “He killed my 
pig.” Incidentally, she learned that his 
name was Homer Hittman, and the 
classic name of Homer seemed to her 
to give a delightful touch to the tale. 

“T just simply had to bring him,” she 
whispered to her husband, when they 
reached the hotel. “I wanted you to 
hear the story of the innocent pig and 
the ruthless man in a devil-wagon. It 
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makes an appealingly funny picture, 
when one thinks of Renner’s pose.” 

Dent heard the story—and promised 
to pay for the pig if Renner did not. He 
thought the story worth the price. Then 
he sent Hittman back to his truck-farm, 
there to remain until further instruc- 
tions reached him. 

There was a joint debate scheduled 
for later in the campaign, and Dent 
kept this in mind. Meanwhile, “the dev- 
astating automobile” became almost 
as much of an issue as the railroad. 
Haskell had a good deal to say about it, 
although there was no mention of the 
pig. It was a good card, for “scorch- 
ing” automobiles were not popular with 
the majority of the people. 

Then, too, David Greeve was induced 
to tell how the C. & W. had brought 
his factory, now employing four hun- 
dred hands, to Kensington; and there 
were other stories of advantages due 
to the railroad. Therefore, it was 
pointed out, the road was entitled to 
some consideration, and it asked only 
fair treatment. 

“Why should you want to put on a 
railroad that is helping you restrictions 
that you do not put on the automobile 
that only makes you step lively and 
dodge?” asked Haskell. 

Such practical and pointed questions 
had their effect, and Renner discovered 
that he was losing ground. Everything 
pointed .to a victory for him, but it 
would be no such overwhelming one as 
he had previously expected, and his 
slight remaining advantage might slip 
away before election day. The pledge 
of reasonable and peaceful track eleva- 
tion that Haskell was able to give 
looked better to many of the voters than 
the fight that Renner promised. And 
the automobile talk was annoying. Ren- 
ner declared that the automobile was 
not an issue of the campaign, but 
Haskell insisted upon making it one. 

Haskell had a great deal to say about 
the automobile the night of their joint 
debate. Renner tried all of his dema- 
gogic tricks, insisting that he was the 
only real champion of the people, and 
that the road, with the aid of his op- 
ponent, was trying to trick the town 
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into accepting less than was its due, but 
Haskell persistently stuck to the auto- 
mobile, With occasional references to 
the local industries that the road had 
fostered. It was a small matter, appar- 
ently, but Haskell had inside informa- 
tion as to what was going to happen. 

The debate was warm, very’ warm, 
when a tall, gaunt, stolid man, sitting in 
the front row, got up slowly and leveled 
an accusing finger at Renner. The tall, 
gaunt man did this immediately after 
the man sitting next to him had nudged 
him sharply, and the man who did the 
nudging was a close friend of Baker’s. 
A little farther back Dent and his wife 
were watching the proceedings with 
deep interest. 

“He killed my pig!” shouted the tall, 
gaunt man. 

There was a moment of bewildered 
silence, then laughter. 

“He killed my pig!” cried the tall, 
gaunt man again. 

There was something so ridiculous 
in the appearance of the stranger and 
the nature of the interruption that there 
was more laughter. 

Two ushers and a policeman hurried 
down the aisle, but the tall, gaunt 
stranger seemed to be surrounded by 
friends, and the ushers and policemen 
could not get near him. 

“Put him out!” cried a few in the 
audience. 

“Put him on the stage!’ shouted 
Dent, and this suggestion appealed 
strongly to the crowd, for an American 
crowd would rather have a vaudeville 
entertainment than a political speech 
any day. So, above the laughter, came 
cries of “Give him a chance!” “Let’s 
hear his story!” “The pig! The pig!” 
etc. 

Baker, on the platform, offered a 
helping hand; there was much boosting 
from below, and, with joyous shouts, 
the tall, gaunt stranger was lifted to 
the stage. 

“He was a good pig,” the stranger 
declared earnestly, whereat the crowd 
yelped and howled with joy. “He never 
done Renner no harm.” 

Renner and his friends tried to shut 
off the burlesque, but the Haskell men 
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insisted upon fair play, and the crowd 
was in a humor for fun. ; 

“Tell us about it,” urged Baker. 

“He hit him with his devil-wagon,” 
explained Homer Hittman, in an ag- 
grieved tone. ‘“They’re worse’n rail- 
roads,” he added defiantly. “You know 
where a railroad injine’s goin’, but a 
devil-wagon has you climbin’ trees.” 
Then, as another thought occurred to 
him: ‘An’ a pig can’t climb.” 

“The devastating automobile !” 
shouted Haskell, when he could make 
himself heard. 

“You can’t dodge it,” Hittman com- 
plained bitterly. “Anyhow, a pig 
can't.” 

It was better than any show Kensing- 
ton had ever seen, and Kensington en- 
joyed it to the limit. Renner, big, im- 
pressive, posing—and the pig. 

“He talks about speed limit and the 
ruthless railroads,” Haskell managed to 
interject; “this man who ran down a 
pig on the highway. He didn’t even 
pay for the pig.” 

“No,” said Hittman angrily ; “he told 
me to go to blazes.” 

“He never even brought the pork to 
Kensington,” some one laughingly sug- 
gested. 

“He never brought anything to 
Kensington!” another cried. 

“But he killed my pig,” persisted 
Hittman doggedly; “a little innocent 
pig that was playin’ happy in the road, 
an’ couldn’t climb a tree. What chance 
has a pig with them mile-a-minute 
brutes ?” 

The laughter and applause encour- 
aged him to go on. For further en- 
couragement he caught the smile and 
reassuring nod of Mrs. Stephen Dent. 

“He’s all talk!” he shouted. “Look 
at him, standin’ there so great an’ 
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mighty an’ comfortable, an’ then think 
of the little pig he wouldn’t pay for!” 

The description of Renner as com- 
fortable at that moment was as ludi- 
crous as the contrast that the whole 
situation invited, and it was fully ap- 
preciated. 

“Pig! Pig! Killed a pig!” came in 
rhythmical cadence from the back of 
the hall. “Pig! Pig! Killed a pig!” 
The men were keeping time with their 
feet. “Pig! Pig! Killed a pig!” A 
score of men marched down a side 
aisle and across the front of the hall, 
others falling in behind. In vain the 
chairman rapped for order, and the 
Renner lieutenants tried to stem the tide 
of farce; more than half of the uproar- 
ious crowd was marching when the line 
turned up the aisle on the other side, 
and the roar of “Pig! Pig! Killed a 
pig!” drowned all other sounds. 

Then, as the head of the column 
reached the big exit at the back, there 
came the vociferous cry: 

“He killed a pig!” 

“Who killed a pig!” 

“Tom Renner killed a pig!” 

This was followed by many amusing 
attempts to give an imitation of a pig 
under a gate, and the column marched 
out of the hall and down the street, 
some of the stragglers bringing the pro- 
testing Homer Hittman with them. A 
mere handful were left in the hall. 

Renner, dazed, watched the audience 
disappear, and heard the laughter and 
shouts grow fainter in the distance. 
Then, with a few friends, he slipped 
out the back way. 

“T guess that finishes me,” he re- 
marked ruefully. “A man can’t be a 
joke and win.” 

And the election proved that he was 
entirely right. 
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IIl,—( Chronicling the affair of Kerrigan & Co. with the Pennsylvania 
Dutch at Lakewood.) 


gd PRING,”’ muttered 
4} Kerrigan, coaxing 
the car through an 
especially bad bit of 
New Jersey mud, “is 
rotten on tires. 
They'll be soft as 
cheese before we get 
back to the hotel.” 

“This isn’t spring at all, Mike,” I re- 
plied. “It’s make-believe this year, even 
in Lakewood. Do you remember that 
box of arbutus I got from Cape Cod the 
other day? There wasn’t a good dozen 
of really pink blossoms in the entire 
peck.” 

“Tt made a hit with the maid on your 
floor, all right,” said Kerrigan. ‘“She’s 
wearing a bunch of the stuff yet, and 
it’s all of three days since I give her 
the bokay.” 

“Sentiment, Mike — purely _ senti- 
ment,” I remarked, taking an idle pleas- 
ure in listening to the “oosh” of the 
wheels as they fought for each foot of 
miry back-road. “Real arbutus can 
keep up appearances no matter if it is 
a bit the worse for wear.” 

“Don’t think I’m liable to forget I’m 
only your driver, Mr. Penniman,” Mike 
broke into my reverie somewhat rude- 
ly. “But I’d like to remark that most 
all of that reward for recovering the 
Groesbecken golden cockerel is blown 
in, what with making good a lot of 








them long-standing debts. You'll re- 
member, sir, I was against paying any- 
thing but the garage rent?” 

“IT have not forgotten, Michael,” I 
made answer. “And perhaps you were 
right. Here it is almost May, and no 
real progress toward the particular har- 
bor where our turbine steamship is sup- 
posed to be coming in. But you forget 
the Hoofnagles.” 

Kerrigan eyed me anxiously. “TI 
wasn’t sure you was after them,’ he 
said. “It’s talk enough in the stables 
that they’ve got coin all right, but you'll 
have to admit they don’t show for it. 
And, besides, don’t you think we’ve had 
enough of the Dutch?” 

“You don’t differentiate, Mike.” I 
must have indicated my annoyance, for 
he turned to his steering-wheel with a 
shrug. “The Hoofnagles are Dutch, to 
be sure, but Pennsylvania Dutch. They 
wouldn’t stand a chance of being bid to 
a St. Diedrich Society dinner; not even 
if they went down on their marrow- 
bones to Jan Groesbecken and Brom 
Schuyhoven. Berks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, is not Fairview, New York. 
There ought to be a bond of sympathy 
between the Schuyhovens and the Hoof- 
nagles, since both families made their 
money out of a tannery. But there 
isn’t.” 

“What I meant,” interrupted Mike, 
“is that I can’t see where we’re going 
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to make a getaway. As I said, they 
don’t show for the coin they’ve got. 
And, being as it’s a hotel and not their 
own home, to say nothing of her not 
wearing any diamonds that might need 
ransoming in case they’d mysteriously 
disappear—putting it pretty blunt, Mr. 
Penniman, are you entered this time for 
a matrimonial cup?” 

Kerrigan fairly wilted before my 
glare, but my wrath turned to merri- 
ment as I noted his crestfallenness ; and 
by the time our wheels were again upon 
macadam, I slapped him upon the arm 
reassuringly; for, after all, had not 
Mike put into words what I had been 
hesitating to cohere, even mentally, for 
the past fortnight? 

I thought it over while dressing for 
dinner, knowing that I should find 
Ellie Hoofnagle—wearing a painfully 
stiff frock, that even the best of Phila- 
delphia dressmakers could not make al- 
together reconciled to the almost boy- 
ish figure of Jeroboam Hoofnagle’s sis- 
ter—unskilfully repressing joy at the 
sight of me. As I put it down, it seems 
almost as crude as Mike’s speech to me 
in the car. And, yet, what man of aver- 
age good looks, with even scant means 
and society entrée, can honestly declare 
that he has not read aright the eager 
look in the eyes of at least a half-dozen 
women fate has thrown him with, not 
one of whom possessed the most de- 
sirable of the things he had—contact 
with the socially-elect ? 

Three weeks before, I had motored 
to Lakewood, tired of the town, and 
equally tired of myself. I had not seen 
Margery Scobell since the St. Diedrich 
dinner; but I had undergone a lot of 
well-meant chaff from the Fairview 
colony, because Jan Groesbecken had 
told the reporters of my part in the re- 
turn of the golden cockerel. The Sun- 
day Herald had printed a gorgeously 
colored picture of me whizzing past a 
masked auto-highwayman, the gilt 
rooster catapulted in mid-air by the 
thief, whose right hand clutched a 
grass-green cluster of bills. 

Ordinarily, I suppose, I should not 
have minded the funny remarks of the 
men I had met in the Carston Club. 





But, you see, they didn’t know that the 
motor-car Turpin had been my own 
chauffeur. So anger, as well as what 
Kerrigan had salved our consciences 
with when he spoke of merely taking 
stolen goods from a thief, had made me 
gloat over the fact that Jan Groesbecken 
was out five thousand. 

Just one thing I had done. Margery 
Scobell’s share in the dinner guests’ 
jewels looted with the cockerel had been 
a ruby and emerald ring. Appraising 
this with the rest of the haul, including 
Gretchen Groesbecken’s dog-collar, Kat- 
rina Schuyhoven’s pearls, and a few 
other small bits, I had fixed upon two 
hundred and fifty dollars as about what 
Margery’s ring’s ransom had _ cost 
Bills for this amount I had mailed to 
Jan, not specifying what for, to be sure, 
but at least easing my mind of recalling 
that he had paid out good money on her 
account. So the Scobell emeralds and 
rubies were unblemished. It was a 
comfort to realize it; and I had needed 
all of that two hyndred and fifty, too. 

This had been in February; now it 
was almost May, and we were at Lake- 
wood—and there was Ellie Hoofnagle. 
Laugh at the title of my goddess if you 
will. Palely pink or purple romanticists 
would have fled agonizedly from the 
name. But I say it from my heart, 
long months after she flitted through 
Lakewood scene, a_ timid, troubled 
Berks County wraith; I repeat it, the 
while realizing that I am all unworthy 
to say it; she was an angel, as far above 
a shallow worldling like me as the lark 
above the barn-yard turkey. Rubbishy 
maundering, you say? Never mind, 
I’ve said the same a hundred times be- 
fore it was ever put upon paper. My 
excuse is that I meant it, and mean it 
still. 

Jeroboam Hoofnagle had bumped 
awkwardly against me in the billiard- 
room one fag-end of an affernoon when 
I was knocking the balls about dreari- 
ly, waiting for an invitation to dine with 
the Larry Goodwins, whose place near 
Georgian Court was opened for a 
month. Often I have tried to decide 
whether Jeroboam bumped into my el- 
bow intentionally. At all events, he 
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nearly made me cut the cloth, and did 
make me swear, although, after a glance 
at him, I apologized, and ordered him a 
drink to cover his confusion. While we 
sipped our whisky, a telephone had 
come from Mrs. Larry pleading im- 
pending tonsilitis, so my dinner was off. 
Disappointment and blankness of after- 
sunset prospect—the hotel was fearful- 
ly dull that season—made me ask Hoof- 
nagle to eat with me in the grill. 

“I’d be very glad to,” he had said, 
“for we've just come to-day, but there’s 
my sister. Ellie is nervous when she’s 
by herself. [’m afraid——” 

It’s a dog’s trick to be brutally un- 
ceremonious when you eye a man, note 
that his clothes do not fit, and know that 
you can save time by not putting the 
veneer on what you say. But I saw a 
way out of a dull evening. 

“Ask her to come, too,” I suggested. 
And he took me up. 

The Larry Goodwins had fled back 
to town, where Mrs. Larry could be 
comfortably ill, the very next day, and 
the bad weather held down the custom- 
ary influx from New York, a combina- 
tion which put the Hoofnagles in the 
light of an interesting pair for analysis. 
They knew who I was I found out 
early. Once the girl had brought to 
me, artlessly, as we sat in the deserted 
parlors after dinner, an up-to-date copy 
of the Social Register, asking me to ex- 
plain what the funny letters after the 
names meant. There were also sundry 
puzzles to be untangled in the shape of 
cross references for married maidens 
and dilatory domiciles. 

Actually the child handed me the 
volume as Katrina Schuyhoven might 
have tossed me a French novel, and 
bidden me untwist a line or two of 
Parisian colloquialism. I recall glan- 
cing at her innocent eyes to see if, far 
back, there might be a hint that she 
was subtle. But one look into the baby- 
stare of Ellie Hoofnagle would have 
disarmed the most cynical habitué of 
the Carston. The girl’s face and heart 
were transparent, unruffled. “And this 
is Pennsylvania Dutch,” I mentally 
muttered, as I took up the book and 
solemnly began my first lesson. 
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Are there many maids like Ellie 
Hoofnagle? Do girls of twenty, hedged 
in by utterly plebeian surroundings, 
often subscribe for Town Twaddle, de- 
vouring the chronicling of gaieties in 
a town really as far removed as Kam- 
schatka; knowing by heart the names 
of the reigning beauties; even the men 
who ride to hounds and wield the polo- 
mallet? I wonder. 

There, in Pennsylvania, amid the 
odors of the paternal tannery, Ellie 
Hoofnagle had feasted upon the stale, 
small beer of the “Four Hundred.” 
And why should I deny that I was con- 
scious of a fillip of gratitude as I eyed 
her, and heard her say that she knew 
who I was the moment she had seen my 
name upon the hotel register? It was 
then, for the first time, I learned the 
habit of the bucolic to read the clerk’s 
list as thoroughly as if it were an ac- 
count-book. 

“We always do it,” she confided. 
“You see, knowing the names of peo- 
ple you find in the newspapers, you can 
tell whom to look out for.” 

“She’s always been that way,” vol- 
unteered Jeroboam, who had joined us. 
“Ever since she took to reading the 
‘Duchess’ and the Allentown Weekly 
she’s been that way. That was before 
we had money; not that we’re multi- 
millionaires now; eh, Ellie?” 

“Well, we've got most enough, 
Jerry,” replied the girl. “And we’re 
going to have a motor-car, too, when 
we go home. That will be nearly as 
good fun as the time I went to hear the 
Moravians play the trombones on 
Easter morning at South Bethlehem.” 

[ wish I could describe how Ellie 
pronounced it. She said it as if it had 
been “Souse Beslem.” Rawly it sounds 
to you, but it was really as pretty as 
any Kentucky girl’s drawl when she 
spoke. Beyond this and one or two 
other Berks County habits of speech, 
there was nothing of the grotesque in 
her utterance. She had the Pennsyl- 
vania rising inflection, to be sure; for, 
when she said to me, as she often did, 
“Are you going out in your car?” she 
spoke it, “dre you going out in your 
car? 
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There was, however, none of the 
“from Allentown-up” or Weber-Fields’ 
dialect in these simple folk. They told 
me, when I knew them better, that 
there was little of this at home, al- 
though, since the fiction habit had in- 
vaded the regions adjacent to Harris- 
burg, they were tagged with much jar- 
gon that was alien to the territory. 

I, who had long despised the obvious, 
now became impressed by it. I marvel 
to call to mind how well I grew to know 
these simple Pennsylvanians within a 
few days. I let myself drift placidly 
with them upon the sluggish stream of 
that dreary, semi-deserted hotel. I mo- 
tored with Ellie, actually racking my 
brains to find, for reciting, anecdotes of 
the “functions” of the winter gone. I 
played billiards with Jeroboam—he’d 
learned the game with the casual drum- 
mer in an Allentown hotel, and was 
good at the table. Then I dined with 
Ellie and Jeroboam together, as likely 
as not winding up the evening with 
three-handed pinochle, which, frankly, 
I have come to regard as a cut above 
bridge for more reasons than one, 
How could I help gazing through per- 
sonalities without one opaque pane in 
the window through which they looked 
out upon the world? 

Mike, observing me from afar, main- 
tained an uneasy silence. He did not 
fathom my meaning. I am not sure 
that I did myself. 

One morning Jeroboam buttonholed 
me in the office near the cigar-case. 
Buying prodigally of Pittsburg stogies 
—he declared all the steel magnates 
smoketl nothing else—he drew me to a 
vacant leathern nook, and spoke of the 
weather, thence, in a wabbly, conver- 
sational path, proceeding to his sister. 

“We've got to be going home on 
Monday,” he remarked. “There's 
things to attend to in a business way, 
and we've been gone a long time. 
You've been awful good to us, and both 
Ellie and I appreciate it, for we’ve got 
sense enough to know that we aren't 
just your kind.” 

“Oh, drop that, Hoofnagle,” I cut in. 
“Don't let’s spoil a nice ten days. T'll 
play you for a box of your pet stogies.” 





“You'll have to let me finish,” he per- 
sisted. “I’d hate to tell you how hard 
it is for me to go on, but I’ve got to. 
You see, Ellie’s the only person I have 
to think about, and I’m telling you this 
on her account. You must listen so 
you'll understand. She’s romantic, Ellie 
is. I ain’t saying that it don’t run in 
the Hoofnagles, although, the Lord 
knows it don’t seem to belong with a 
name like we’ve got. I never knew I 
was at all that way until Ellie come 
home from Normal school—that was 
when she thought she’d have to teach 
for a living, before the money came. 
Ellie’s going to Normal changed it all 
for me and her. I’vé thought it out 
lots of times, and it seems to me that 
college things puts new ideas into a 
fellow’s head, and a girl’s too, for that 
matter. When Ellie come home the 
first Christmas, she knew all about col- 
lege-flags and songs and _ fraternity- 
pins. That was the beginning. Now 
that we’ve got all we want in most 
ways, I'd give anything to be a college 
man, so’s I could take her back to my 
class reunions, and have her hear the 
fellows sing, and know that she knew 
I belonged in that sort of thing. You 
can see what I’m driving at, can’t you? 
Money, even in Berks County, ain’t 
everything. The big thing in life is to 
belong. And because we don’t, we keep 
looking at the people who do, and read- 
ing about them. That’s how we knew 
about you. When we got to be well 
off at the beginning, we didn’t know 
about finishing-schools, and such, or 
Ellie’d gone there.” 

There was no stopping this astonish- 
ing man now, so I settled back, frowned, 
and listened, biting my very bad cigar. 

“You'd laugh if you’d know the fool 
things we’ve done, such as hiring a 
box at the Horse Show one night in 
Madison Square Garden, and going to 
glee-club concerts and baseball-games 
at Princeton and New Haven. We al- 
ways make believe we belong, Ellie and 
I. At the Horse Show, I’d look across 
the ring and nod, and say to her: 
‘There are the Goldenfields.’ And she’d 
laugh back at me, and say: ‘Yes, 
they’ve asked us ‘to dinner next Tues- 
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day.’ And nobody but I knew that back 
of her smile was a cry. Often, at col- 
lege games, we'd sit near jolly parties. 
And every once in a while some one 
would get to his feet and call out to 
Bill or Tom to come over, and they’d 
chatter about old times, and meeting at 
the club-house for tea when the game 
was over. We'd hear it, maybe rub el- 
bows with them, but we were out of it 
all, Ellie and I; we didn’t belong. I 
wonder if the good-looking men and 
women sitting on a tally-ho ever realize 
how the people--some of them, any- 
way—who drift past them on _ the 
ground feel about being out of it, al- 
though some may have just as much 
money as the people on the coach. I 
don’t think it’s so bad before you get 
rich, and feel that if you’d a chance 
you’d have what you want. I often 
wish the tannery hadn’t made good.” 

“No, you don’t,’ I snarled. “You're 
plain foolish, Hoofnagle. You read big 
things into absurd little trifles that 
aren't worth heeding.” 

I doubt if he heard me. He was 
launched now. “Why, Ellie and I go 
home after a college game and try to 
sing the songs we've heard. I only 
croak, but I know all the words, and 
don’t laugh—but once in a while I sort 
of feel that I’m a real—-what do they 
call ’°em? —rah-rah boy. Only last night 
Ellie and I were humming that Prince- 
ton song about the orange and the 
black. Remember the part that goes: 


“While we win athletic victories 
. On football-field or track, 
Still we'll work for dear old Princeton 
And the Orange and the Black.” 


I hate to think of Jeroboam, the man 
who didn’t “belong,” repeating those 
badly scanning words of a college ditty. 
Watching him made me wrathfully un- 
comfortable, and I tried to jest him out 
of his mood. 

“I’m Yale, you know,” I said. “You 
can’t expect me to like that Nassau rub- 
bish.” 

“T’m through with that,” he re- 
sponded soberly. “And I’m _ getting 
down to what I want to tell you. I 
ain’t altogether blind, and I put two 
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and two together. Everything’s uneven 
in this world. The man that has cash 
hasn’t family ; and the other way round. 
I want to make you a present.” 

“Haven't you bought me _ stogies 
without end?” I asked. 

Jeroboam shook his head. “That is, 
it amounts to a present,” ‘he went on. 
“You'll not take it amiss if I say that 
running motor-cars is expensive. I’m 
going to keep one myself after we get 
home, so I’ve looked into the matter. 
We're going home on Monday, as I 
said. I wish you'd propose to Ellie be- 
fore we go.” 

I took the cigar from my mouth and 
eyed him. No, there was no maniacal 
stare. He returned my gaze placidly. 

“You don’t get my point,” he éx- 
plained. “That’s where my present 
comes in. Ellie’s romantic. To have 
you ask her to marry you would make 
her feel like one of those girls in a 
Duchess novel. You don’t need to be 
afraid of her saying she will, for she’s 
sense enough to know that, not belong- 
ing, it would be wrong. As a matter 
of fact, she’ll think you asked her be- 
cause of her money.” 

Because of the “Hoofnagle money,” 
I repeated. 

“Of course,” he said cheerfully, 
“she'll be pleased and fluttery, agd 
afterward-———” 

“After she has thrown over the for- 
tune-hunter ?” 

“Exactly. After she’s done that, I'll 
make you the present.” 

Luckily we were almost alone, so I 
might laugh unhindered. And, oddly 
enough, my one wish was that Mike 
might know into what weird places our 
lines had fallen. Kerrigan & Co. had 
been offered a new avenue of industry. 
Then I smoked a bit longer before ask- 
ing: 

“What am I offered for a gilt-edged 
prope ysal ?”’ 

“T’ll make it handsome enough,” re- 
plied Jeroboam. “You leave it to me.” 

“Look here,” I cried, getting to my 
feet. “You don’t mean to tell me that 
she knows about this tableau arrange- 
ment; that that sweet little woman 
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thing over with you like some dodder- 
ing glee-club melody ?” 

“T ain’t quite a butcher,” he said 
mildly. “What would be the good of 
having you say anything if she knew? 
She’s got to believe it’s natural. 
I know it looks queer, but, don’t you 
understand, it’ll give her something to 
remember all her life?” 

Whereupon I damned the man en- 
thusiastically, and turned upon my heel, 
leaving him open-mouthed. Seriously 
speaking, there was not the slightest 
cause for it. Why should the hero of 
two shady incidents balk when a genu- 
ine bit of what Kerrigan would label 
“easy money” had been flung in his 
face? 

The girl must have wondered what 
had become of me that day. I golfed 
for the most part, eating a sandwich 
at the club-house, but the Hoofnagles 
were inevitable at dinner, although I 
waited until my hunger drove me down- 
stairs. Jeroboam greeted me with all 
of his accustomed friendliness. 

“We’re going home on Monday,” 
said Ellie, with a sigh, while we were 
at coffee. “It will seem like the end 
of a nice vacation.” 

Impulse seized me. I’d lead Jero- 
boam’s imagination on. “Let’s wind up 
with a celebration,” I suggested. “This 
is Friday. I'll drive you in to New 
York to-morrow for a matinée. You'll 
come, too, won’t you, Hoofnagle?” 

I marked the hopeful glitter of his 
eye as he tried to reply unconcernedly. 
“I don’t care for the trip,” he said. 
“But I’m much obliged just the same. 
You two go. Don’t mind me.” 

We motored to town, Ellie and I, in 
brave array. The weather man was 
good to us for one day, at least, and the 
prim little maid in blue, my convoy, was 
by no means the least attractive woman 
at musical comedy on this particular 
afternoon. We had snatched a frag- 
ment of luncheon en route, but it had 
been only a fragment, and I spoke of 
dinner with genuine interest. 

“Where shall it be?” I asked. 
named the place without hesitation. 

“Perhaps it will be crowded,” I ob- 
jected. 


She 


“You can always get a table if you 
fee the head waiter. Jeroboam says a 
five-dollar bill never fails to get you 
what you want.” 

“But you’ve been there before, and 
you might enjoy trying some other res- 
taurant.” 

“This is our last dinner,’ she an- 
nounced. “And I think you might let 
me have my way. You always see peo- 
ple at Trittori’s whose names are in the 
society columns.” 

There was no way out of it, so the 
car shot down the avenue—toward an 
old friend in the shape of a corner ta- 
ble, and Felix. It had been long since 
he had seen me; not since that last 
luncheon on the rainy day with the old 
pedler selling shoe-laces; Margery and 
I had marked the octogenarian through 
the window. Yet Felix welcomed with 
the same unaccented smile, by no sign 
indicating his appreciation of a new 
companion, propelling me, ere I could 
resist, to the wall, where winked—yes, 
there it was, indubitably, the gilt letter- 
ing beneath not dimmed—the topaz that 
months ago he had placed there, at my 
behest, for Margery Scobell to see, and 


to mark an event. 


“T feel terribly elegant,” said the girl. 
“Don’t you see what the man has done? 
We've got the topaz-table, the one that 
every one fights for when he comes 
here to dine.” 

“So we have,” 
best to’ look surprised. 
I’ve heard about it.” 

“You see,” continued Ellie, “there 
was once a man, and he was very much 
in love with a woman.” 

“The important part is whether the 
woman was in love with the man. 
Don’t you think so?” I asked. 

“T was thinking about the story the 
waiter told.” 

Felix was at hand with the glasses, 
and I turned to him. “So you did tell, 
Felix?” I remarked. 

“Tell what, Mr. Penniman?” he in- 
quired, impassive enough. 

“The story of the topaz,” interrupted 
the girl. “Don’t you recall it? I was 
here three weeks ago last Thursday, 
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And you said how 


with my brother. 
this Chicago man 

“Ah!” I said. 
cago.” 

“T understand, sir,” began Felix. “I 
was explaining to the young lady how 
the young millionaire from Chicago, 
when he had lost all of his ig 

“Let us have some of that crab meat, 
Felix,” I ordered. “It used to be very 
good.” 

“We have the same chef,” said the 
waiter; and he hurried away to the 
kitchen. 

Ellie sat regarding the paneling. 
How little the gilt had faded. Facing 
the hall-mark of my folly, I felt injured 
that it should not show sign of wear and 
tear. Had Margery Scobell seen it 
since the day of its unveiling? And 
how many odd folk, other than the 
Hoofnagles, had touched it with curi- 
ous finger while hearkening to Felix’s 
cautiously located narrative of romance. 

“In memory of a happy day,’” re- 
peated Ellie softly. “Both Jeroboam 
and I wished that we had been able to 
know just what sort of people they 
were. It’s iike a piece out of a book, 
and such things happen so rarely nowa- 
days.” 

“Tt’s probably better not to know the 
whole story,” I suggested. “As it is, 
knowing part of it, we like the char- 
acters. They might not work out so 
nicely at the end of the last chapter.” 

“Tt’ll be something to tell about at 
home, anyway,” she said. “I shall think 
often about this afternoon, and the 
other afternoons, while you will have 
gone back to your clubs and cross-coun- 
try riding. You will have forgotten 
all about Lakewood and the two queer 
people with the still queerer name. Not 
that I’m ashamed of my name. Please 
don’t think that.” She had a tremu- 
lous sort of eagerness that made one 
feel like reaching across the table and 
patting her hand. “I’m glad I’m what 
[ am—that is, I wouldn’t be anybody 
else, although I wish I’d had something 
more than the Normal.” 

Why in thunder had I ever gone to 
moon away a fortnight in Lakewood? 





“He was from Chi- 
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The Hoofnagles were getting on my 
nerves. But here were Felix and food. 

It was almost eight when we started 
for Lakewood and Jeroboam. And I 
pushed the Fernieux at top speed as 
soon as we had crossed the ferry. Din- 
ner at Trittori’s had made the ghosts 
dance altogether too violently. And, 
despite the months that had intervened 
between to-day and the last time I had 
leoked at a woman in the corner recess 
—months that, with what they had 
brought, should have well-nigh steeled 
me upon my deliberately chosen path 
of society freebooter—I had to choke 
down the wish that I might go back 
and begin all over again, even if it 
meant driving a cab or selling neck- 
ties behind a glass counter. 

The girl sat beside me on the way 
out. She had been in the tonneau when 
we left the hotel, but turning to toss her 
a word in the scrape of tires and hum 
of gear had become wearisome. I do 
not think Ellie Hoofnagle had ever sat 
in a sixty-horse power French car when 
the machine was being pushed. I know 
that in the glare from the lamps of 
street crossings, as we shot through 
small villages, her face was set and 
whiter than was its wont; she seemed 
to be always upon the point of clutching 
me by the arm and begging me to stop. 

I do not think I should have been in- 
clined to listen to her. I was tired of 
it, the whole silly making believe that 
I was genuinely kindly at heart, that I 
was actually interested in these plebe- 
ian folk. Of course I should not tell 
them so, but I would have Mike pack, 
and we’d drive back after breakfast in 
the morning; back to the real game 
preserves. I’d even hunt up the Tom- 
my Westertons; dinner with Lee Guil- 
ford would be endurable; at all events, 
it would be exit the pair from Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. 

Once well on our way, occasional bad 
bits of summer road made heavy going, 
and, with our slippery tires, every little 
down-grade assumed the danger of a 
really steep hill. Twice the car almost 
bolted, once swerving to the right, and 
tossing her against my shoulder with a 
violence that made her cry out. 
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“Never mind, Ellie,’ I said, letting 
her recover without assistance, for my 
hands were full with the wheel. “We'll 
soon hit real macadam, and you can tell 
Jeroboam what a devil’s pace we've 
been setting.” 

We shot past a lamp just then—it 
was a deserted street; even yet I don’t 
know in what cursed Jersey hamlet the 
thing happened—and by the yellow 
flicker, just for an instant, I found her 
smiling. She bent toward my shoul- 
der again, and cried, in the whirring: 
“It’s perfectly grand. I'll never forget 
s. 

No, nothing gave way; do not con- 
jecture that the Fernieux was to blame. 
There never was a car like the Fer- 
nieux for rough going in any weather. 
I simply relaxed my wrist stiffness. It 
must have been that. A sickening lurch 
to the left, the rending crackle of a 
paling fence being mowed into kindling, 
with a final crushing noise, as the car 
was hurled fair upon the porch of what, 
in the darkness, I knew ’ere I forgot all 
things, could not be a very large house. 

When I was altogether awake again, 
the motors were still pounding, and one 
acetylene lamp, luckily unbroken, 
showed the car still endeavoring to eat 
its way into what I saw must be a de- 
serted cottage, so far on the outskirts 
of the village that there was not a win- 
dow gleam to right or left. I was 
shaken, but that was all, I found. And, 
while I eased the motors of their throb- 
bing, I rather ill-humoredly remem- 
bered that I had not been alone when 
we had taken to hurdling that paling 
fence. 

It did not take long to find the girl. 
Crumpled up like a child asleep, with 
no hurts apparent, she lay, just out of 
reach of the wheels. I lifted her into 
my arms, and sat upon the steps, hold- 
ing her as if she were a new doll to 
which I was all unaccustomed. 

“You poor little thing,” I recall say- 
ing. “You innocent little child. What 
will Jeroboam say when I tell him that 
I’ve done for the pride of the tan- 
neries ?” 

I was not at all flippant. I was sim- 
ply acting as I felt, and was a trifle 


dazed to boot. And then, not seeing 
that there was anything more in par- 
ticular for me to do, save to wait and 
see if she breathed again, I looked down 
at her in the arc of the acetylene lan- 
tern, and kissed her—quite as I should 
have done with Brom Schuyhoven’s 
youngest nursery product. 

I was overjoyed, when, a few minutes 
afterward, she stirred in my grasp. 
And, struggling into sitting, she leaned 
against a pillar of the veranda, gasping 
out that she was all right; and had 
there been a real accident? When I 
explained just what had occurred, and 
that the Fernieux, although not so pret- 
ty as when it waited outside Trittori’s, 
still was in condition to finish the jour- 
ney, she declared stoutly that she was 
well able to climb on board. 

“We mustn’t be very late, or we'll 
worry Jeroboam,” she said. 

I do not think either of us spoke a 
word afterward, until the porte-cochére 
of the hotel reached out and gathered 
us in. 

Jeroboam was waiting, all expectant. 
The girl turned to me as I slowed to a 
standstill. , 

“Not a word to Jerry,” 
pered. 
the car away from the steps, so he 
won't guess. Good night.” 

“T’ll take the machine to the garage 
myself,” I said to him. ‘Good night. 
Your sister is probably tired. We had 
a nice run.” 

“Pid you, Ellie?” he said. I could 
tell he was suppressing excitement. 

“It was perfectly lovely,” said Ellie 
| loofnagle. 

[ had intended to breakfast late, but 
I had not planned to slumber until 
noon, even on a Sunday. After coffee 
and rolls, I found Kerrigan alone and 
apparently impatient on the chauffeurs’ 
end of the porch. 

“They told me to say good-by to you, 
sir,” began Mike. “But, for the love of 
Heaven! who attacked the car with an 
ax last night?” 

“T had a spill on the way back from 
town,” I explained. “And who was it 
that wanted to say good-by ?” 

Kerrigan muttered. “The 


she whis- 
“You've got the scraped side of 


Hoof- 






















nagles,” he answered. “It’s none of my 
business ; I’m wise to that, sir. But do 
you know how much them garage 
ghouls will be charging to put the Fer- 
nieux right?” 

“They’ve gone?” I said. “Why, then 
we can stay until Monday. Now I call 
that handsome of Jeroboam.” 

“He’s left a letter—slipped it to me 
when the girl wasn’t looking, just be- 
fore he got into the carriage to drive 
to the station. ‘He'll understand,’ he 
says with a wink. ‘He’s kept his end of 
the bargain, and I’ll keep mine.’ ’ 

[ took the yellow envelope from 
Kerrigan with a_ strange curiosity. 
Upon it was the sign manual of the 
Hoofnagle tanneries. And _ within— 
well, within lay a check for two thou- 
sand dollars, and a scrawl: 

It was a gilt-edged, all right. And if this 
ain’t handsome enough, let me know. 


HH. 
The bit of paper with the figures 
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upon it fluttered to the planking. Ker- 
rigan picked it up, handing it to me 
wistfully. 

“It might be the sinews of war, sir— 
and again it mightn’t. You’ve been 
playing this hand all alone, Mr. Penni- 
man. I never could see nothing to it. 
But I take it all back—I take it all 
back.” And he turned on his heel and 
went off toward the stables. 

I gazed after him somewhat stupid- 
ly. The Hoofnagles had departed, each 
with a seperate opinion of a something 
which had produced for me two thou- 
sand dollars. Jeroboam believed I had 
fulfilled the terms of his indecent propo- 
sition, at which I had both laughed and 
sworn, Why? I folded the check 
neatly, and put it in my card-case. 

“De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” I mur- 
mured, and lit a cigarette. 

But what I have always wished to 
know is—what did Ellie Hoofnagle tell 
her brother ? 





HOLLYHOCKS 


HE gorgeous, glowing hollyhocks 
Which bloom beside our garden walks! 

They sway upon their slender stalks 

Like tropic birds upon the boughs 
Of forests by the Amazon, 
Where morn, in silence halcyon, 
Paints fervid hues to marvel on 

Through noon’s long, languid drowse. 


The splendid, showy hollyhocks ! 
Maroon and gold, their color mocks 
The butterflies in brilliant flocks 
Within a web of Eastern dyes. 
Yea, here in closes calm and sweet, 
Awhile allured by August heat, 
The tropics and the Orient meet 
3eneath our Northern skies. 


NELLE RICHMOND EBERHART. 
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AHEN the baby was 
three weeks old they 
said that Omi could 
come down-stairs for 
an hour or two in the 
afternoon. So I went 
{ home early and car- 
ried her down. She 
laughed so much that I had to laugh, 
too. 

“Why!” she said. “Here’s my old 
laughing Jimmy come back again! I 
thought I’d lost him.” 

I hadn’t been laughing very much 
lately; and I had my reasons; but I 
didn’t want to talk about them. So I 
pretended to be out of breath, and car- 
ried her to the armchair and tucked her 
up in a rug, and made her lie against 
the pillows. Then I fetched another 
chair, and sat beside her, and tried to 
change the subject. 

“It’s nice to have 
Omi,” I told her. 

“Yes—— Why 
laughing, Jimmy ?” 

“So you’ve noticed,” I said slowly. I 
could see that it was no use trying to 
put her off. It never is. 

“Of course!” She nodded. 
is it?” 

‘Another bad habit!” I 
“You see, I got into rather 
worrying—before. I woul dn’t let you 
see that I worried, but- ; 

Omi looked up at me and smiled. 

“T saw, Jimmy,” she stated. 

“Yes, I suppose you did. I thought, 
if I pretended to be cheerful, it would 
cheer you up a bit.” 
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“Tt did.” Omi held out her hand, 
and I squeezed it. “And I thought it 
would cheer you up a bit, if I pretended 
that I didn’t see! Aren’t we dreadful 
pretenders, Jimmy ?” 

She laughed again. 
to have altered a bit. 

don’t seem to be a success as a 
pretender,” I owned. “You always see 
through me.” 

“Yes. So you may as well tell me at 
once. What is it?” 

“T don’t know -” 

“Jimmy!” She shook her 
me. “You do.” 

I don’t know how to put it, I mean.” 

“No,” she contradicted, “you mean 
that you don’t know how to avoid ‘put- 
ting it.’ It’s no use bothering about 
that, because I’m going to make you 
tell me the truth. And now you can 
do it!” 

“Well,” I said, “it’s like this: You 
see, you weren’t just an ordinary wife, 
Omi. You were a—a sort of chum, 
too. We liked the same things and the 
same people, and making fun of every- 
thing, and going out together; and 
things seem different when you have a 
chum to do them with; and I hadn't 
any chum when she was up-stairs; and 
so I didn’t feel like laughing ; and that’s 
all.” 

“And now she’s down-stairs,” said 
Omi; “and that’s all. But you aren’t 
even smiling. That isn’t a smile. It’s 
only a grimace. What is it?” 

“Nothing,” I told her. She didn’t 
contradict me, but watched me with her 
finger on her cheek. 
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“Baby is a funny little creature,” she 
remarked, at last. 
“He’s a funny little creature,” I 
agreed. 
“Do you think he’s like you?” she in- 
quired. 
“No,” I said emphatically. “I don’t.” 
“Nurse says: he is.” 
“They always do.” 
“Mrs. Harraden thinks so, too; and 
you always say that she’s so sensible.” 
“You have taken away her reputa- 
tion in a breath.” 
“T think he’s like you. 
liers says he’s like me.” 
“Good gracious, no!” I cried ener- 
getically. Fancy comparing a baby— 
: or anything—to Omi! 
a “Who do you think he’s like?” 
a ‘“He’s more like a monkey than any- 
thing,” I growled. 
“Yes!” Omi laughed. “Isn’t he? 
Very like a monkey.” I was rather 
taken aback at this. I had expected her 
to be indignant. 


3ut Mrs. Vil- 


Ee “He’s not more like a monkey than 
6 . . 

# other babies,” I qualified. 

vay “Not so much,” she said. “Not nearly 


so much. He’s very good-looking—for 
fs a°baby ; and he’s got your nose; and he 
takes a lot of notice, and seems to know 
people. I’m sure he likes holding my 
finger better than anybody’s!” 

“And you like holding his finger bet- 
ter than anybody’s,” I told her. 

Omi selected one of my fingers, and 
held it tightly. 


“Now I see,” she cried. ‘“You’re 
jealous!” 
“No-o,” I corrected. “Not exactly 





‘jealous. I do feel a bit envious—some- 
times; but that is beastly of me; and I'll 
soon get over it.” 

“There’s nothing to get over, Jimmy ; 
but I ought to like him, too.” 
BS “T want you to like him just as much 
as other mothers like their babies.” 
a “On?” Omi clasped her hands. 
Pr “But other mothers can’t love their baby 
4 so much as I love mine—yours! I may 
love him, mayn’t I, Jimmy ?” 

“Of course you may.” 

“And you will, won’t you?” 

“T dare say I shall get to like the little 
sleepy bundle, when he’s bigger.” 
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“You like him now, Jimmy,” she in- 
sisted. 

“Yes, Well, I do, 
then.” 

“So you can’t be jealous of me liking 
him.” ‘ 

“T’m not jealous, Omi. I—I don’t 
know how to explain what I mean ex- 
actly.” 

Omi leaned her head against my 
shoulder, and didn’t say anything. 

“It’s two troubles in one,” I con- 
fessed. “The first is that you won’t be 
able to do all the things we used to do 
together, on account of 2 

“The little soft, sleepy bundle,” she 
said gently. 

“The little soft, sleepy bundle. And 
so we. sha’n’t be quite such chums as 
we used to be.” 

“We sha’n’t be able to do things to- 
gether quite so often; but we shall be 
just as great chums, Jimmy. Think 
how delighted we shall be when the— 
the sleepy bundle goes to sleep; and we 
can run off together and be—just the 
same as we've always been.” 

“Ah!” I said. ‘We sha’n’t be just the 
same, Omi. That is the second trouble; 
the real one. We were just two to- 
gether; and you couldn’t say what one 
was apart from the other. Now you'll 
live part of your life with him instead 
of with me, and so you'll alter; and I 
shall alter, because you have altered. 
I don’t mean that we shall drift apart, 
or anything of that sort. You'll be a 
good chum still; and so shall I. We 
shall be just as fond of each other, I 
hope, then; but we sha’n’t be quite the 
same people. Anyhow, we sha’n’t have 
quite the same jolly times. There was 
nothing I wanted altered, Omi.” 

Omi drew a deep breath. 

“T see what you mean, Jimmy,” she 
agreed. “TI shall have to look after the 
baby; and so I sha’n’t be able to do 
things with you sometimes. So you'll 
drop into the clus, and Don’t pro- 
test, Jimmy. I’d rather you’d fill up the 
time pleasantly. And I shall take very 
good care that you like me better than 
the club. We shall still be great friends 
—you mean that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, little wife.” 
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“Very great friends; but we sha’n’t 
be a pair by ourselves; and we shall 
live little pieces of life that are different. 
And so we shall come to look at things 
a little differently. Is that it?” 

“That’s it, Omi.” 

“But don’t we do that now, Jimmy? 
You have your office; and a little 
golf; and once I let you go yachting 
for two whole days—but I never will 
again! I couldn’t rest a minute.” 

“Little goose!” 

“Yes. And I have the house; and 
shopping; and afternoon calls. Why 
should I alter_-because I have another— 
amusement? He’s a very little one, 
Jimmy.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “He’s a very little 
one; but the other things didn’t reckon, 
and he does.” 

“Yes. He does; but—— There are 
some friends who reckon, Jimmy. 
There was a time when I felt about 
them as you feel about baby. I’m 
much more jealous than you really, and 
—I expect you know why I didn’t like 
the ‘clan’ at first, though you’ve never 
told me.” 

“Ves,” I agteed. “I know.” 

“And now I’m so fond of Elsie; and 
[ sent you to take her home the other 
night, and never worried for a second; 
and I wouldn’t give the dear old clan 
up for anything. We don’t love each 
other less because we love our friends 
more, do we?” 

“No, dear: but we have the same 
friends.” 

Omi pulled one arm out of the rug, 
and put it around me. 

“Jimmy,” she said. “We have the 
same baby!” 

A man may be clever and wise— 
though I am neither—but a woman is 
far cleverer and wiser. I shall always 
feel that, when Omi said that, she made 
a difference in both our lives; but I 
didn’t see it all at once. 

“Of course!” I said.® “I shall take a 
lot of interest in him when he grows 
up; but I meant while he’s a—a little 





sleepy bundle—when he does sleep. 
And you have everything to do with 
him. I don’t quite see where I come 
in now.” 
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“Don’t you? Let’s have him down 
for a minute. Only a minute, Jimmy. 
He shall go back again directly. I don’t 
want even baby with us this afternoon. 
Truthfully I don’t, Jimmy. It’s only 
to—just to explain.” 

“T don’t see how he can help,” I ob- 
jected. 

“But he can,” she persisted. 

“Very well,’ I said. “I'll ring for 
nurse.” But Omi touched my arm. 

“Fetch him yourself, Jimmy,” she 
suggested. 

“But why ?” 

“Because I want you to.” I rose. 
“Jimmy !” 

“Yes, Omi.” 

“Be sure you support his back.” 

“All right.” 

“And see that his face is covered 
enough, so that he sha’n’t catch cold.” 

“Very well.” 

“And not too much. So that he can 
breathe, you know.” 

“Of course,” I started for the door. 

“Jimmy, dear !” 

“Well?” 

“You won’t run down the stairs with 
him, will you?” 

“No, no!” 

“Or joggle him?” 

[ closed the door almost savagely, 
and trudged up the stairs. Half-way up 
[ relented, and went back and opened 
the door again. 

“IT won’t joggle the wretch,” I prom- 
ised. “Anything else?” 

“Jimmy,” said Omi, “come here!” 

It was five minutes before I went 
back again. 

[ went up-stairs and seized a warm, 
beflanneled bundle from the bed. I felt 
the bundle cautiously, to find where its 
back was, and adjusted it carefully on 
my left arm. I then examined an em- 
broidered flannel thing that went over 
its head, and arranged a hole the size 
of a pea to allow of its breathing. On 
further examination, I made the hole 
the size of two peas; but it kept slipping 
farther open, so I sat down on the bed 
and pinned it with a safety-pin, after I 
had pricked myself twice. Then I lis- 
tened at the hole, and made sure that it 
was breathing all right. I put a shawl 
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over the lot to fend off the draft on 
the stairs, and walked down as if I was 
treading on eggs. I listened at the hole 
again, and put everything straight out- 
side the door. Then I carried it in, 
and Omi laughed. 

“Where am I to put it?” I asked her. 

“Put it!’ she cried. “Nowhere! 
You must nurse him, of course!” 

So I sat down beside Omi, with the 
bundle on my knees. She pulled the 
rug aside, and drew the flannel off—she 
laughed at me about the safety-pin— 
and looked at him. 

“Tsn’t he lovely ?” she inquired. 

“He isn’t so red as he was,” I ad- 
mitted. 

But Omi took hold of my coat- 
sleeve. “Tle isn’t red at all,” she said 
coaxingly. 

“No,” I agreed. ‘“He’s ae 
looked at him for a long time; and Omi 
pulled the flannel farther off, and 
pointed to his little hands gripping each 
other. If there is anything pretty about 
a baby, I think it is its hands. “He’s— 
ours!” I said. 

“Now you see what I mean!” Omi 
cried triumphantly. 

“T always thought you were clever, 
Omi,” I said; “and now I know! Of 
course I see! We shall have to do it 
together! Bring him up, I mean.” 

“Of course we shall! And it will be 
something to do quite by ourselves; 
more by ourselves than anything. And 
so we shall be more chums than ever; 
and—and—oh, Jimmy! You're the 
best ” 

But I won’t put down what she said 
then. I’m nothing like she thinks me; 
but I’m better than I should be if she 
didn’t think so. 

“So, you see,” she said finally, “if he 
makes a difference, he’ll make a differ- 
ence to both of us; and if we alter and 
grow old and wise—but I never shall! 
—we’ll do it together. But we aren’t 
going to alter if I can help it. We're 
going to have a good time, like we’ve 
always had; a jolly time; and we'll be 
just the very sage as we've always 
been; only tay in to be dreadful 
pretenders; because he mustn’t know 
that we are silly and frivolous. No, 
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you're not going to know, Master 
James!” She nodded at him. “Oh, 
Jimmy! Look at him eating his fist! 
And he’s only three weeks old. IJsn’t 
he wonderful!” 

“So he’s to be James?” I inquired. 
Somehow I felt pleased that Omi meant 
to call him after me. 

“Of course! What else could he pos- 
sibly be! But I shall call him Jack.” 

“Then why name him James?” I 
asked. 

“Because I want him to take after his 
father in everything! And because 
James Grant is the best name that he 
can have!” 

“Then why call him Jack?” 

“Because I call his father Jimmy!” 
Omi’s eyes flashed with their old mis- 
chief. “And because you want me to be 
silly,” she added. We both laughed to- 
gether. 

“Funny little mother!” I said. “And 
funny littl—son!” 

I tried to take the pink fist out of 
his mouth, and he grabbed at my finger 
and chewed it. 

“Isn’t he wonderful!’ Omi cried. 

“He’s sharp for his age,” I owned. 
“He grips like anything ; and doesn’t he 
bite? I wonder if he’s got any teeth 
yet.” 

“Of course not,” Omi stated. “They 
won't come for ages yet. You don't 
understand babies.” 

“T believe I felt them,” I persisted. 
I tried to look; and he opened his eyes 
and stared at me. He has a sensible 
stare; not a vacant one, like other ba- 
bies; and his eyes are like Omi’s. I 
think he’s a little like both of us, when 
you notice him carefully. 

“Now you’ve woke him!” said Omi 
severely. “Oh, Jimmy! He’s smi- 
ling!” 

He contorted his features, and made 
a queer little sound. 

“He’s laughing!” she explained. 
“Listen to him! Touch his cheek with 
your finger. It always makes him 
laugh—mother’s beautiful, lovely boy! 
I believe he understands. See how he 
holds out his arms. He’s looking at 
you. That’s your father, clever boy; 
your stern old parent, who’s going to 





bring you up in the way you should go; 
and he’s ever so wise and dignified. 
And this is your mummy; and she’s go- 
ing to bring you up in the way you 
should go; and she’s very, very proper 
and sensible and sedate; and that’s all 
you'll know, Master James. Isn’t he 
funny! Mother’s funny little James.” 
He made another contortion, and a sort 
of growl. “Did they call him nasty 
names! He sha’n’t be James. He shall 
be Jack. Mama’s pretty boy ; and dada’s 
clever son! There! That’s a laugh!” 

“Tt’s more like—bad language,” I 
said. “I believe he’s going to howl!” 

“The idea! He’s Here’s nurse. 
Nurse, his stony-hearted father says 
that isn’t laughing. What do you call 
it ?”” 

Nurse regarded him solemnly. 

“A little touch of spasms, ma’am,” 
she pronounced. 

Then I had a real laugh, and so did 
Omi. Little James gave a fearful yell, 
and the nurse picked him up and threw 
him over her shoulder, and patted him 
till he was quieter. 

“Mind!” I cried. “You’re not sup- 
porting his back!’ 

Omi gave a regular shriek of delight, 
and clapped her hands; and the nurse 
grinned. She was a stout, good-tem- 
pered old body. 

“T can see you know all about babies, 
sir,” she said. “So you'll know that it’s 
time I took him back to bed.” 

“No!” said Omi. “Let him take him. 
He knows all about babies.” She 
pointed at my horrified face and laughed 
again. I couldn’t help laughing, too. 

“It seems to me that you’re a pair 
of babies yourselves,” nurse observed. 
“Howsomever, you'll be a week older 
before I go! I'll take him, ma’am.” 
She held out the struggling bundle for 
Omi to hug; and Omi hugged him, and 
held him out to me. 

“Say good-by to your cruel father, 
who won't carry his little son,” she said. 
“Do mind his back, Jimmy!” 

“I’m hanged if I don’t take him up,” 
I said. “Come along, son and heir.” 

And I carried him up-stairs before I 
handed him over to nurse. 

“That’s right,” the old lady said. 
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“You help with him, and it won’t come 
so hard on her. I often think—if you 
don’t mind an old woman speaking 
plainly, sir?” 

“T don’t, nurse,” I said. I liked the 
old dame. 

“T think—I’ll have to give him a drop 
of something for these here spasms—I 
think as a man what likes his baby 
gets his reward in more ways than one. 
Take notice of your baby, and he’ll take 
notice of you, J always say; and if he'll 
come to you it takes a bit of the worry 
off your good lady; and if you take the 
worry off her—well, you'll have a young 
wife longer. She’s a nice young wife, 
sir, though I say so as shouldn’t; and 
she’s mighty fond of you.” 

“Nurse,” I said, “you’re a_ brick! 
And I'll tell you a secret. I’m mighty 
fond of her!” 

“And you'll be mighty fond of him 
before you’re done,” nurse declared. 
“You mark my words! A fine fuss 
you'll make over him, both of you.” 

“T expect we shall spoil the young 
rascal,” I owned. 

I had another look at him; and he 
really seemed to give a sort of grin, as 
if he wanted to be friendly—perhaps 
the grin was only “spasms”; but they 
wouldn’t make him grab my finger like 
he did. 

“T believe he knows me!” I said; and 
when I went down I told Omi; and she 
thought that he knew both of us; and 
perhaps even nurse. 

“Tt’s wonderful,” she declared, “what 
a lot he notices; and he’s only three 
weeks old! And he quite talks in his 
way; and when he wakes up he smiles 
so. He’s an extraordinary baby; and I 
really can’t call him such an ordinary 
name as Jack. Couldn’t we make a 
name of our own for him, to show that 
he’s different from other babies ?” 

“We'll call him ‘The Wonder,’” I 
suggested, “because—if he isn’t, we 
think he is.” 

“Yes!” she agreed. “But, Jimmy, I 
want to whisper, willyou think that— 
that I’m a little bit wonderful, too?” 

[ think—but it’s no use trying to 
write down what I think about Omi! 
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THOUGHT it was 

very clever of me, 
in that fateful hour 
which began all my 
troubles, to slip away 
from Madame. Her- 
moso’s five-o'clock to 
Zabel Plouadec’s lit- 
tle tea-shop in the next block. It was 
my sister Blanche who had left me at 
Madame Hermoso’s—to ascertain the 
exact social fitness of that lady—and 
then had driven away in her smart lit- 
tle brougham, with the promise to re- 
turn for me in an hour’s time. 

For Blanche, you see, had delighted 
the general, eur papa, and added luster 
to the name of Langallery by her emi- 
nently fitting match with the Comte de 
Boistelle. While 1, her rebellious elder, 
had celebrated my twenty-fifth birthday 
by a runaway match with a penniless 
young lawyer from the provinces, 
Hector le Braz; a man, moreover, who 
only the month before, as the newly ap- 
pointed commissioner of pplice for the 
tenth arrondissement, had been caught 
by his own men in a raided gambling- 
club— caught red-handed, with the gold 
and counters on.the green table before 
him. 

If I had in my heart enough love 
and confidence to outface such a dis- 
grace, and join my life to the mending 
of this broken destiny, it was, of course, 
hardly to be expected that my father, 
General Langallery, should sympathize 
with such a step. Three years, in fact, 
went by after my marriage, and Hector 
had, by his industry and talents, won for 
himself a new place in the legal and po- 
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litical life of the capital before my fam- 
ily condescended to become again 
aware of my existence. I was, indeed, 
even on these grudging terms sufficient- 
ly glad to be restored to my place in my 
dear family. If papa chose to lament 
the tarnished escutcheon of the Lan- 
gallerys or, to drop dark hints on his 
recent conversion to anti-clericalism 
and divorce, I could only sigh; or for- 
tify myself, perhaps, by a secret kiss 
bestowed upon the lucky scarab which, 
set in a ring, my dear Hector had be- 
stowed upon me on the day of our wild, 
secret wedding. 

And if poor little Blanche chose to 
give herself patronizing airs, I could 
only smile in my sleeve, or—when 
chance served, as on this occasion— 
wiggle away as gracefully as possible. 

After all, why should I stay at Ma- 
dame Hermoso’s, to be dazzled with the 
glitter of her husband’s prodigious new 
fortune, when just around the corner of 
the Boulevard Haussmann on the Rue 
Tangiers, was the tea-shop of this kind 
little cousin of my dear husband? I 
might enjoy a delicious chat, a cup of 
real tea—and if I returned in an hour’s 
time who could be the wiser? 

The notion, as I just said, seemed to 
me extremely humorous. At the door, 
to be sure, I was obliged to shrink back 
to the shelter of the smartly dressed 
crowd and the clustering palm-trees in 
order to avoid Monsieur Hermoso him- 
self—swaggering in with his fur-lined 
coat, his buttonhole of violets, and his 
restless, brilliant eyes. 

The next moment, crac! behold this 
clever little Emilienne scudding down 
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the Boulevard Haussmann—stopping, I 
must confess, to order home one or two 
delicious bargains in an Oriental curio- 
shop by the way—and finally arriving 
at the little Louis XV. salon, where 
Zabel Plouadec, in full Breton costume, 
did a thriving business in cups of Eng- 
lish tea. 


II. 


“Tell me, my dear Zabel,” I said to 
the kind creature when finally she was 
able to spare time from her customers 
to come and stand an instant by my 
chair; “tell me, Zabel, what is your 
good news, that you look so smiling 
to-day?” For her round face, under 
the starched white wings of her coiffe, 
was flushed an unwonted pink, and her 
eyes sparkled. 

“And is it not enough to make one 
smile, mon Dieu,” she cried, in response, 
“to see oneself about to make ten thou- 
sand francs?” 

“Ah!” I pricked up my ears; for 
money, you understand, was not the 
strong point of our little ménage, Hec- 
tor’s and mine. 

“You understand,” she went on, with 
delight, “the great Monsieur Hermoso 
comes in here very often for his tea— 
Monsieur Hermoso, whose successes on 
the Bourse are the talk of Paris.” 

“Monsieur Hermoso!” I cried. “It 
is only this moment that, leaving his 
house, I met him almost face to face.” 

She nodded. “Had you been a mo- 
ment sooher, my little Emilienne, you 
would have met him here.” 

Ah! decidedly the affair began to 
march. I had long understood, of 
course, that our good Zabel’s prosperity 
was not due to the little tea-shop alone, 
thriving though it might be. I had 
often longed, I will own, for a chance 
to penetrate into this region of easily 
won, mysterious gold which is known 
as the Stock Exchange. Hector, how- 
ever, even on the days when our bills 
pinched us like the claws of unboiled 
lobsters, turned an utterly deaf ear to 
my timid hints. And for the rest I had, 
of course, no independent money of my 
own, as my rebellious marriage had for- 
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feited the magnificent dowry which had 
been paid over with my sister Blanche. 
And, as yet, my restoration to the good 
graces of the family had brought with 
it no word of financial rehabiliment. 

“Ah, Zabel,” I replied, “and the ten 
thousand francs of which you speak, it 
is to be made from some information 
that Monsieur Hermoso has given 
you ?” 

She nodded. ‘In secret, strictly in se- 
cret—but to you, the little, adored wife 
of my beloved cousin, it can do no harm 
for me to impart the news—Congo Rub- 
ber is to be pushed forward ten points 
to-morrow !” 7 

“Ah, Zabel!” I sighed again, more 
bitterly than before. ‘Where is the use, 
after all, in telling me your secret? [or 
Hector, as you know— 

“Hector, yes!” She shook her head 
with kindly pity. “He is afraid, as we 
all know—though, mon Dieu, how he 
can resist is more than I can under- 
stand. He, a Breton, of the blood to 
which the game of chance is like a fan 
to a flame——” 

“Hssh!” I whispered sharply, for at 
that moment the gilded door, swinging 
open, admitted a tall form, which made 
all the other men in the tea-shop look 
like poodles playing around a Danish 
hound. In a moment he had perceived 
me. “My dear Hector,” I cried, in de- 
light, as he made his way to my table, 
“this is, indeed, a pleasure beyond my 
deserts !” 

He smiled at me—a boyish smile, 
which showed his white teeth against 
the ruddy tint of his skin. My heart 
smote me that one moment before I had 
even seemed to criticize him. My dear- 
est Hector! Who, after all, so brave, 
so kind, or so clever as he? 

“And what lucky chance,” he asked, 
“has brought little Emilienne here at 
this happy hour ?” 

I did not care, you see, to take Hector 
into. the confidence of my joke on 
Blanche—it still lacked a half-hour of 
the time when I should return—as he, 
who takes all family obligations with 
the most pathetic seriousness, might 
not have seen the humor of the situa- 
tion so keenly as I. So, laughing, I held 
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up the hand on which I wore, beside my 
wedding-ring, the circlet and blue stone 
which, next to it, I held most precious. 

“My lucky scarab, of course,” I re- 
sponded, “which you gave me on the 
day of our marriage—the scarab which 
brought me the great happiness of my 
life, and to which I naturally owe all 
such minor doses of the same commod- 
ity as are doled out to me by the way.” 

He looked at me with a deep, spark- 
ling tenderness in his gray eyes—the 
same look which to-day, as three years 
ago, had power to send my soul quiver- 
ing to itself ; to demand by what right it 
had received so divine a happiness from 
the good God. Then, taking advantage 
of the screen which Zabel’s copious 
person, pouring his tea, interposed for 
a moment between us and the chatter- 
ing roomful, he gently caressed the 
scarab, and the hand upon which it was 
worn. 

“Dear little hand,” he said; “poor lit- 
tle hand! There is less of it, I am 
afraid, than on that happy day when 
it was given to me. See! The two 
rings hang loosely—the scarab slips off 
at a touch.” 

“Nonsense!” I cried, hiding my 
hands in my lap. “Don’t worry about 
a fat, bealthy wretch like me—drink 
your tea!” 

He regarded me earnestly. “But you 
are looking thin, my mignonne,” he in- 
sisted; “and I know, too, what is the 
cause of this decline, this miserable 
poverty that I brought you into—this 
constant worry about money and un- 
paid bills.” 

“Flut!’ I cried. “If I have ever to 
worry, I am sure it is my own fault, 
not’ yours. For I am a real Bohemian, 
never thinking of to-morrow. I own it; 
oh, I own it! And a born spendthrift 
as well. In fact’’—TI hesitated, laughing 
in confusion over a sudden thought- 
“in fact, coming up the Boulevard 
Haussmann just now, I came across 
two or three of the most delicious bar- 
gains—a bronze dragon for your li- 
brary, an embroidered Chinese negligée 
for myself. I ordered them home, dear 
Hector—they are to be paid for when 
they arrive, you see!” 
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He took out his purse. “How much?” 
he asked, smiling, but with a tone of 
resignation which knocked suddenly in 
my heart. 

“Two hundred and fifty francs,” I 
faltered repentantly; then: “Oh, dear 
Hector, I promise you that I won’t be 
extravagant again.” 

He surveyed me sadly over the notes 
which he laid in my hand. “Extrava- 
gance? It’s not extravagance in you, 
chérie, brought up as you have been. 
Yet in our present circumstances—yes, 
what’s the use of hiding the real state 
of things from you any longer?” 

“Oh, Hector!” I cried, in 
terror. 

“No, dear Emilienne—nothing so 
very terrible! But I have allowed my- 
self, these past three years, the luxury 
of living far beyond our actual income; 
for the earnings of a young barrister, 
even when helped out by attempts at 
journalism, do not yield any rich rev- 
enue, that understands itself. But you, 
who had showed such heavenly love and 
loyalty to a disgraced man—how could 
I stint you in your little necessities, the 
few pleasures which our life together 
affords you? I should have told you 
sooner—but these three years I have 
borrowed money on the security of an 
old farm in Bretagne; the value of the 
property is already far exceeded—the 
money-lender refuses to renew.” 

“My own Hector!” I cried, in alarm, 
at the seriousness of his tone. “Is it so 
fearful a thing, after all, to owe money ? 
Come—how much is it, to the money- 
lender and to the rest of them, that we 
owe?” 

Hector shook his head. “It’s nearer 
to thirty thousand francs than to ten, 
that’s all I can tell you, dear,” he an- 
swered slowly; “but with hard work, 
and the economy which I hate to urge 
upon you 9 

Ah, that black word, “economy”! 
From the threatening shadows of its 
utterance my mind flew off to the glad- 
der associations suggested by my hus- 
band’s other words. 

“Thirty thousand francs!” I said 
timidly. “There are other ways, my dear 


sudden 
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Hector, beside those tiresome methods 
you speak of, for gaining thirty thou- 
sand francs. They tell me, the 
Bourse-——” 

Under my eyes, Hector’s handsome 
face blanched from the country fresh- 
ness, which Paris had never effaced, 
into a curious rigidity of line and tint. 
“Is it possible that you realize what you 
are proposing to me—to the man who 
once already had nearly wrecked his 
life by his gambling passion? We 
Bretons cannot take such things by half, 
my dear, like you worldly wise Pa- 
risians. And a man of my race who 
has once begun to shake the dice can- 
not stop until his cows, his house, his 
family, and life itself are risked and lost. 
No, my chérie, if you love me, let me 
keep my resolution to leave games of 
chance forever behind.” 

“But, my dear Hector,” I faltered, 
frightened but still holding my own; 
“though, of course, I don’t mean to urge 
it, still, when one has certain informa- 
tion, the stock market isn’t like rou- 
lette.” 

My husband laughed grimly. “Isn’t 
it? But, just the same, we'll leave them 
both alone. Understand me, my Emi- 
lienné; with your help I do not despair 
of paying off this debt, if we can man- 
age to spend a little less, if I can man- 
age to earn a little more, as I have good 
reason to hope. And now, chérie, my 
news for you—my news, which my 
pleasure at meeting your smile drove 
from my head!” 

“Dear Hector!” I cried, in a flutter 
of relief and excit@ément. “What can 
your news be?” 

For answer he drew from his pocket 
a bulky roll of parchment, which I had 
already noticed as wrinkling the smooth 
surface of his overcoat. “Here,” he said, 
with pride, “is the collateral entrusted 
me to-day by a new client of mine, who 
wishes me to turn it into cash for the 
lifting of a mortgage in Touraine. 
Nearly a hundred thousand francs, in 
the Egyptian bonds of his wife’s dowry. 
And who, do you think, my little one, 
is my client ?” 

“Not——” I cried, for the triumph 
of his eyes and the name of Egyptian 
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bonds suggested only one idea to me 
—‘not my family ?” 

He nodded, with glowing eyes. 
“Your brother-in-law, the Comte de 
Boistelle. In itself, the case is, perhaps, 
not of such great importance ; my grow- 
ing success of the past year has brought 
me as good, and hopes of better. But 
this, my dearest, this proof that the past 
is finally redeemed in the eyes of my 
critical judges—that my dear wife is 
at last restored to her rightful place in 
the family which she loves. This confi- 
dence of your brother-in-law, my chérie, 
touches me more than I can say.” 

[ stretched out my hand to him across 
the little table. “All my felicities,” I 
cried, “‘to you, my friend!” 

“IT told Monsieur de Boistelle,” he 
resumed, “that, owing to the case which 
I have this week in the Tribunal of 
Correction, I should be unable to give 
his business my full attention for some 
days. He declared, however, that a 
week’s delay could make him nothing— 
ah, he is a brave boy, this little brother- 


in-law of yours, chérie!” 
“He is not bad at all, this little Léon!” 


I admitted, with delight. “But, ah,” I 
added, in spite of myself, as a shadow of 
sudden recollection dimmed my pleas- 
ure; “but, ah, we are still in need of 
money, are we not? And we still owe 
that dreadful thirty thousand francs. 
My beloved Hector, your wife is no bet- 
ter than a burden to you!” 

“My wife!” he said. “My treasure!” 
For a moment his eyes rested in mine, 
and I forgot anxiety, self-reproach— 
everything. 

With a sudden glance at the gilt 
clock above us, Hector started to his 
feet. “My angel, I linger here in your 
society, and forget the appointment 
which takes me at this very hour to 
a hotel at the other end of the town.” 

With a_ guilty remembrance of 
Blanche, I also rose to my feet. “You 
are going?”’, inquired my _ husband 
quickly. “You are perhaps going 
straight home?” 

I nodded. “I meet Blanche at half- 
past five, then drive straight home.” 

Hector’s eyes fell upon the bonds 
which he carried in his hand, then back 
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to me again. “My business,’ he said 
slowly, “takes me to a rather unpleas- 
ant locality ; in the neighborhood of the 
Station of the North. My Emilienne, 
do I lay too heavy a charge upon you 
in asking you to carry these bonds home 
for me, and lock them in the safe in our 
dining-room ?” 

“Ts that what you call a heavy 
charge, mon Dieu?’ I cried, laughing. 
“Here, give me the bonds, I will lock 
them up as you desire. And now—au 
revoir, my adored one!” 

For an instant Hector’s dark head 
was bent over my hand; the next mo- 
ment he was gone. As I clasped my 
furs and settled my veil, I saw the 
sturdy form of Zabel threading its way 
toward me through the crowded tables. 

“IT must go now, dear Zabel,” I cried. 
“And au revoir!” 

“What did Hector say,’ she asked, 
“to my secret news of Congo Rubber ?” 

“He would say nothing to it, my dear 
Zabel,” I sighed regretfully; “though 
he told me we are owing money. We 


must economize, my dear cousin—yes, 


we must move over to the left bank of 
the river, I suppose, to a dingy little 
apartment with a broken ceiling. For 
myself, you see, I care not—but my 
poor Hector! What effect will this 
sudden poverty have upon the growth 
of his career!” 

“Tt is true,” she admitted, with a 
sigh; “nothing fails like poverty—and 
this rare chance to pluck riches from 
the lap of fortune lying open to you! 
Ah, my little Emilienne, is it not possi- 


ble you might borrow a few thousand ° 


from monsieur your papa, to take ad- 
vantage of this splendid, this Heaven- 
sent chance ?” 

“No, Zabel!’ I had begun to feel 
very miserable indeed. “No, you can- 
not seriously advise the insult which it 
would convey to my dear husband if I 
approach my papa with a demand for 
the money which he does not choose to 
give me.” I sighed again as I rolled 
the bonds more closely together and be- 
gan to wriggle them into my muff. 

Suddenly an idea flashed upon me— 
an idea perilous, thrilling, delicious. 
Was it not my duty to free my dear 
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husband from these embarrassments in 
which I, his undowered and _ spend- 
thrift wife, had plunged him? Was it 
not, after all, my obligation to snatch 
for him this golden chance, which a 
brave consciousness of his own weak- 
ness forbade him to grasp in his own 
hands? 

“You say, Zabel,” I cried eagerly, 
“that these stocks are sure to rise?” 

“Sure to rise? My little cousin, how 
can they help it, when Monsieur Her- 
moso has said so, any more than the 
dough can keep from rising when the 
baker has stirred in the yeast ?” 

“These bonds, which Hector left with 
me just now——” I hesitated, and fin- 
gered the bonds lightly, while Zabel re- 
garded me with a mounting excitement. 

“Bonds!” she cried. “And how 
much ?” 

“A hundred thousand frances,” I fal- 
tered; “or thereabouts, Hector said.” 

She looked at me. I looked at her. 
Each read in the other’s glance the same 
audacity ; the same wild thought. “And 
to think,” breathed Zabel tensely, “that 
he might have his bonds back next 
week, this poor little Hector; and 
Heaven knows how many thousand 
francs beside! If only—if only——” 

“Tf what?” I asked painfully. But, 
ah! I knew. 

For answer she looked at me, and I 
hesitated no longer. “I'll do it!” I said 
desperately. ‘For Hector’s sake I will 
take the risk which the dear boy dares 
not take for himself. I'll dare to lift 
him out of this slough of debt and of 
poverty into which I have plunged him, 
and which is ruining his life. He him- 
self told me it must be a week before 
he touches these bonds. Meanwhile, in- 
stead of lying idly in the safe, why 
should they not be working for us; 
earning money to replace the dowry 
which was never paid to me? Here, 
Zabel! And now I must fly!” 

“You won’t repent your confidence, 
my cabbage,” cried the good creature in 
generous delight. “This very instant I 
will send these bonds to Monsieur Her- 
moso for investment to-morrow. And 
to-morrow night beholds us—who 


> 


knows ?>—perhaps millionaires!” 











Ill. 


The next day, till Zabel’s promised 
visit at three o’clock, what delicious 
suspense—what dramatizations of the 
moment, when JI, triumphant, should 
hand to my beloved Hector bank-notes 


to the amount of the debts which, 
through me, he had incurred! 
“My dear Enmilienne,” observed 


Blanche languidly—for she, with the 
general our papa, had condescended to 
come in for a little visit on me shortly 
after the second breakfast. “My dear 
Emilienne, what is the matter with you 
to-day? You are nervous, my faith, 
like my fox-terrier here!” And she 
stroked the shivering, yawning beast 
which sat beside her on my best white 
tapestry sofa. 

“Mon Dieu!” I cried, in embarrass- 
ment, “if I am nervous, is it more than 
is to be expected, when’”—I stopped to 
think—‘‘when, as you know, I had yes- 
terday the misfortune to lose my most 
valued possession ?” 

This latter excuse was, unfortunately, 
true enough. How, where, and when it 
had slid from my finger I knew not, but 
when I returned home last night, my 
hand was bare of my beloved, my lucky 
scarab! 

“Ah—your ring! But if it was real- 
ly the mascot that it pretended to be,” 
retorted Blanche wittily—she is famous 
for her wit, our little Blanche !—‘‘de- 
pend upon it, the thing knew what it 
was doing. A scarab of fortune, you 
see, if it quits you, quits you only for 
your own, good; that understands it- 
self!” 

“You have inquired of Madame Her- 
moso,” inquired papa, with dignity, 
“whether such a jewel was picked up 
in her house ?” 

“Of Madame Hermoso and of—— 
I stopped short. My truant visit to 
Zabel, when Blanche supposed me to 
be fulfilling her quest at the house of 
the upstart millionaire, must, of course, 
be kept a secret. I had, as a matter 
of course, made inquiries of Zabel this 
morning over the telephone, but with no 
result. So I finished my _ sentence 
mournfully, as best I might. “And of 
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my own servants. 
ly gone!” 

“The affair is really too sad. But 
when you telephoned to Madame Her- 
moso, chérie’—Blanche changed the 
subject eagerly—‘“you asked her and 
her husband, as I begged you to, to join 
your little dinner to-night ?” 

I nodded. That evening, as a matter 
of fact, Hector and I were giving a lit- 
tle dinner-party in honor of the recon- 
ciliation; and to this rather awkward 
family gathering I was very glad, at 
Blanche’s suggestion, to admit the finan- 
cier and his wife. If they acquitted 
themselves creditably on this occasion, 
you see, they were to be admitted—with 
their millions—into the sacred circle of 
the Comtesse de Boistelle herself. 

“They have promised us the delight 
of their company,” I responded de- 
murely, “and I am looking forward to 
a most brilliant occasion. You'll not 
keep us waiting this time, will you, 
mignonne?” For promptness, to tell 
the truth, was not my little sister's 
steady point; and last week, at a dinner 
given by our papa, she had kept us wait- 
ing so long that the soup had turned 
into curdled water. So that at this hit 
papa condescended to laugh out loud; 
and Blanche tossed her little head. 

“Oh, last week it was Léon’s fault ; it 
is always Léon’s fault!’ she observed. 

“For shame, little traitress!” I cried, 
laughing. “Is it then the part of the 
faithful wife to shelter herself at the 
expense of her husband’s character ?” 

“But if,” insisted Blanche, “it is his 
fault ?” 

“Then the greater the fault,” I re- 
sponded loftily, “the greater the honor 
to her for shielding him from the con- 
sequences !” 

“Yes, taking the blame on herself, 
perhaps!’ returned Blanche. 

“And why not, if she loves him?” | 
cried. 

“Listen to her talk, this sister of 
mine, Toutou!’ observed Blanche, ca- 
ressing the little dog beside her. 
“Thank Heaven we aren’t heroines of 
romance, are we, Toutou? If we find 
our little husbands up to tricks, we are 
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up to date; we trot around to the di- 
vorce court.” 

“The divorce court!” I cried indig- 
nantly. 

“Whoever attacks the institution of 
divorce,’ observed papa pompously, 
coming into the skirmish with a rumble 
of heavy artillery “attacks modern 
progress; and whoever attacks modern 
progress, here in France, attacks the 
state in which he lives. I myself, in 
spite of my profession, have made no 
secret of my sympathy with the march 
f modern ideas.” 

Blanche, with a sly little grin at me 
behind her muff, pinched her beloved 
terrier’s tail; and the injured animal, 
springing with a yelp into the middle 
of the floor, put an abrupt end to the 
general’s discourse on modern ethics. 

“And now,” said Blanche, rising, ‘“‘as 
they are becoming rather noisy, Toutou 
and papa, I really must take them home, 
and leave you to your cares of little 
housewife. Remember, Monsieur Her- 
moso is one of the celebrated gourmets 
of Paris!” 

“It seems rather singular,” observed 
papa, with a twirl of his white mus- 
taches, “a Langallery putting himself 
out for a Hermoso!” 

“Oh, but you know, papa,” cried 
Blanche caressingly, “it was Paul him- 
self who told us to be civil to these 
[fermosos; and Paul is one who must 
be obeyed. You know, Emilienne,” she 
added, turning to me, “they have be- 
come enormously friendly of late, Mon- 
sieur Hermoso and our dear brother 
Paul! Paul has actually called upon 
him at his office. He swears the walls 
are papered with securities, and one 
smells gold!” 

“Eh bien, very agreeable for Mon- 
sieur Hermoso—and for our dear 
Paul!” Insensibly at the news my spir- 
its rose. Any financier honored by the 
friendship of a gentleman as dignified 
and as severe as Paul Langallery could 
not* choose but take good care of any 
funds entrusted to him, and return 
them as duly inflated as decency re- 
quired. 

So in great peace of mind and de- 
light I went to unlock the safe to take 
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out extra silver for the dinner-table; 
then to telephone my dear Hector, at 
his office, that he must not forget to 
bring home orchids for the party to- 
night. Orchids were, to be sure, a 
thought extravagant—but with such a 
fortune looming up, as it were, to tum- 
ble into our laps! When I heard the 
dear voice of my chéri, a trifle weary 
and anxious, coming to me over the 
wire, it was all that I could do not to 
blurt out the whole delicious news. 

However, how much better to re- 
serve the surprise till I had the money 
in my hand; till I myself might see the 
sparkle of delight in his dear eyes. Ah! 
he should see that I was not all expen- 
siveness and frivolity, this foolish little 
wife of his; after all, she was able to 
do something for him. Though so easi- 
ly was this something done, my faith! 
that I was almost ashamed of taking 
credit to myself for the performance. 

“Au revoir, my treasure!” 

I laid down the receiver, the clock 
struck three, the door-bell rang; and, 
very pale and excited, in rushed Zabel 
Plouadec. 


IV. 

“But, my dear Zabel,’ I cried miser- 
ably, ‘“‘you mean to tell me I can’t get 
the bonds back? ‘That not only there 
is nO money coming to me to-night, but 
my bonds are gone—the bonds that 
Hector trusted to me?” 

Zabel shook her head mournfully. 
Her chubby face was white and drawn, 
the starched lace wings of her coiffe, 
damped by the smoky Paris mists, hung 
limp and dingy about her ears. And 
as for me—lI was distracted! 

“But, Monsieur Hermoso,” I cried, 
“who holds the Bourse in the hollow of 
his hand! Is it possible the market 
would go against him?” 

“These sacred dogs of financiers, 
these execrable villains of Paris brokers, 
whose souls I deliver to the Ankou and 
to eternal torture!” cried Zabel, cross- 
ing herself. t appears to-day they 
huddled together like a herd of pigs, 
in combination against our dear Mon- 
sieur Hermoso. One man against so 










































many—what would you? So Congo 
Rubber dropped—dropped like a tea- 
cup from the hand of one of my 
wretched waiter-girls! So to-morrow, 
my poor child, unless the market turns 
at once, or unless you can put up more 
margin ie 

“Margin! I don’t know what that 
means,” I cried, in despair. “But if it’s 
money, which I suppose it must be, 
then you might as well ask the first 
woman on the street as come to me! 
There’s no doubt about it, Zabel?” I 
clutched miserably at the chance of a 
mistake. “‘You are sure my money was 
in the disaster of this morning? You 
are sure the bonds were delivered to 
Monsieur Hermoso last night?” 

Zabel ‘nodded gloomily. “I wish | 
were as sure of my soul’s salvation,” 
she responded, with some hesitation. 
Then: “Yes, my poor Emilienne, they 
were taken to Monsieur Hermoso by 
the surest hand in the world—by that 
of Hector himself!” 

[ stared at her—had this sudden re- 
versal of fortune turned her sturdy 
brain? “No,” she sighed, “I am not 
mad, my dear child! But yesterday 
evening, when all the world was at the 
house of Monsieur Hermoso, what hope 
fof me, a little woman of the people, to 
gain admittance to his mansion? On 
the other hand, to trust a messenger, to 
delay till the morning, when my affairs 
might hold me until it was too late! 
Figure to yourself, my child, in what 
hesitation I stood, your bonds in my 
hand, after the door had closed behind 
you! So then, at the magic moment of 
decision, the door opened again———” 

“And Hector came back,” I cried, in 
an agony of impatience; “though what 
should bring him back——’” 

“Listen, my heart! He had forgot- 
ten, or so he feared, to impart to you 
the secret combination of the safe, 
where he wished you to store the bonds 
immediately: So back he came to seek 
you in my little shop. You were gone, 
to be sure. But behold him sent to me, 
Heaven’s messenger!’ 

“So you gave him the bonds to carry 
to Hermoso?” I cried reproachfully. 
“To be sure I did,” she responded 
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deprecatingly; “for the house which 
was closed to me was open to my 
cousin, Monsieur Hector, was it not? 
The errand could take him no more 
than five minutes out of his way—and, 
for the rest of it, the business was really 
his own!” 

‘But, Zabel,” I cried, trembling, “if 
he saw the bonds—if he found out what 
I had done!” 

“Mon Dieu! little one, do you take 
me, then, for a simpleton? I sealed thé 
bonds, naturally, in one of my large 
envelopes. I told your husband they 
vere securities of my own which [ of- 
fered for investment. He was good 
enough to warn me, this little Hector 
of ours- —” 

“And now,” I cried, “the loss has 
fallen upon him. Mon Dieu, if he finds 
out what I have done he will hate me— 
he will hate me! Zabel, what shall I 
do ?” 

“Tf you bring me some more money,” 
responded Zabel hopefully. ‘Good coin 
to fling after bad, you will say; but 
what would you? Ah! if I myself could 
supply the money—but a tea-shop, that 
understands itself, is not a mine of 
gold! Can’t you go to your family, my 
dear child? Can’t you do something?” 

“That’s easily said,” I cried bitterly ; 
“humble myself, humble my dear Hec- 
tor to the family who have despised 
him! But yes.” I started to my feet 
in desperation. “This very night, after 
the dinner, I will take occasion to beg a 
loan of my papa———__ Bah! am [ to fear 
humiliation, or death itself, when it’s a 
question of losing my husband’s love 
and faith?” 

Zabel laid her firm hand on my arm. 
“Then to-morrow morning, early,” she 
said, “you will bring me the money; 
and, with Heaven’s aid, to-morrow 
night you have the bonds. Meanwhile, 
should Hector make any troublesome 
inquiries , 

“Meanwhile,” I cried, “he must wait, 
that’s all! And if he demands to see 
the bonds, he cannot see them, that’s 
all!” I considered for a moment. “Yes, 
come into the dining-room, Zabel!” 

The next moment, with the aid of 
the muscular hands of the Breton wom- 
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an, I had turned and twisted the inner 
wheels of the safe so that nothing less 
than an expert could ever dissolve the 
combination. Then, as with a rever- 
berating clang of metal, I swung the 
heavy door into its place: 

“Now,” I cried desperately; ‘now 
we'll fight for our lives, dear Zabel! 
Ah! I knew what kind of luck I must 
expect when I lost my dear scarab yes- 
terday !” : 


V. 
My dinner was, beyond any doubt, a 
perfect success. The champagne was 


iced to a nicety, the orchids were much 
finer than those at papa’s house last 
week ; and even Paul spoke of the ex- 
cellence of the soup. In Hector’s eyes, 
sparkling at me across the flowers and 
shaded candles, | read approval of his 
little wife in pink, and with jeweled 
fern-leaves in her hair. “Ah, my 
chéri,’ | whispered miserably to my 
own troubled heart, “what would I not 
dare and suffer, rather than forfeit that 
look of love, of tender triumph ?” 

Monsieur Hermoso, gobbling the en- 
trées and abusing the Clericals with 
papa, seemed amazingly little affected 
by his disaster of to-day. In response 
to a grave and sympathetic inquiry 
from my elder brother Paul, the finan- 
cier lifted his glass of winking bubbles 
with an airy lightness of manner that 
matched the beverage. 

“The fortunes of war, my dear boy,” 
he responded. “And—here’s to those 
that win!” 

Those that win—ah, was that toast, 
after all, perhaps drunk to me? And 

[ leaned forward to answer the en- 
ergetic banter of my sister Blanche, I 
urveyed in a kind of horror the little 
man at her- side —-the soft-spoken, 
greedy little man who, unconsciously to 
himself, held my love, my life itself, be- 
tween his white, all-powerful hands. 

When coffee was served, he and his 
wife rose from the table. They had 
made, it seemed, some other engage- 
ment which would take them imme- 
diately away—a loss which, to tell the 
truth, inflicted very little regret upon 
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the company. For this, our first real 
family reunion since my marriage, had 
been, in spite of my anxiety, more de- 
lightful to me than I can say. Yes, it 
was something to me, I assure you, to 
see my father and brother seated at the 
same table with my husband, to. know 
my dear Hector installed at last in the 
respect and affection of my family! 

“You may stay here a moment, with 
your cigar and your liqueurs, dear 
papa,” I said, pausing for a moment, on 
the threshold as Monsieur and Madame 
Hermoso, conducted by their host, had 
left the room. “Blanche and I will ex- 
pect you later in the salon—I know, you 
see, how you love the English fashion.” 

“Come _ back, : little cabbage,” said 
papa, smiling at me, “and light the old 
man’s cigar for him, just as in the old 
days. Ah!” And as I came back, 
laughing, to strike the wax taper which 
he-handed me, he turned to Paul as 
though in continuation of some conver- 
sation already begun. “Yes, you say 
truly, a droll of a type, this Hermoso!” 
he remarked. “What would our ances- 
tors have said, I ask you, to see us sit- 
ting at the table with a person of his 
quality? But in these modern days, 
mon Dieu! You say you have even 
called on him at his office, my dear 
Paul ?” ° 

Paul nodded as he took the glass of 
triple sec which I poured out for him. 
“Only this morning,” he replied, to our 
papa’s question, “I was there. And, by 
the way, in looking over his securi- 
ties i 

Our maitre-d’hétel appeared in the 
doorway. “If madame will pardon 
me,” he said discreetly, ‘“monsieur 
sends word that Madame Hermoso 
waits to Say 2 od night.” 

So I left the three of them sitting to- 
gether very comfortably as I flew out 
to join my neglected guests. There 
was, however, some delay in the arrival 
of their electric brougham. So Hector 
went to the telephone, to call up the 
garage, just as the soft-footed Armand 
came back again with a message from 
the dining-room. 

“Tf madame will pardon me,” he said, 
“these gentlemen would like to speak 
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with Monsieur Hermoso before he 
goes.” 

So back to the dining-room dashed 
the fat little financier, glad enough of 
the excuse for a few whiffs of his cig- 
arette. As for me, I was left behind 
faintly uneasy, vaguely troubled. For 
what mysterious circumstances, I asked 
myself, could make those haughty gen- 
tlemen in the dining-room desire again 
the company of this little parvenu? 
My uneasy conscience, though it could 
find here no cause for alarm, could, at 
least, suggest no explanation. 

“We have amused ourselves so well 
this evening, my husband and_ I,” 
gushed Madame Hermoso, giving a fat 
little hand, twinkling all over with dia- 
monds, to my sister and to me; “it deso- 
lates me, I swear to you, that we must 
leave you so early—you who last week 
had the charity to stay at my house for 
the full hour of my five-o’clock! Bug I 
shall see you next week, shall I not, 
madame? And you, also, comtesse ?” 

We were interrupted by the smiling 
entrance of Hector. “I regret to tell 
you your .carriage is here, monsieur,” 
said he; “but must you really go?” 
And, at the same instant, back from the 
dining-room bounced the energetic lit- 
tle Hermoso. 

“Here’s the carriage, my chicken!” 
said he. “Time tobe off, time to be 
off!” Then, as he slipped his short 
arms into the huge fur-lined overcoat 
which the butler, entering demurely, 
held ready for him: “By the way, Le 
Braz,” said he, “it’s disgusting, truly, 
this fantastic behavior of our little 
Congo Rubber to-day.” His keen little 
dark eyes shot at Hector in a sudden, 
searching glance. “I am desolated, you 
see, for madame the little cousin. She 
plunged heavily in this business, you 
see !’”’ 

Hector shook his handsome head re- 
gretfully. “I warned her last night,” 
he replied, “when she gave me all her 
collateral to be risked in this affair. 
But what would you? We Bretons, 
when the gambling microbe fastens on 
our blood——” 

“But you, my dear monsieur——” re- 
plied the financier, with a smirk, when 
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his utterance was cut short by the pudgy 
hand of his lady laid upon his arm. 

“My treasure,” said she, “it desolates 
me to tear you away, but we are al- 
ready late.” 

“Here I am, my chicken!” cried her 
husband, seizing the hat which the but- 
ler held out to him. “AIl my adieus 
and homages, mesdames!” Then turn- 
ing back to his host with a sudden 
thought: : 

“Name of a dog!” said he, “I had 
nearly forgotten. They desire to speak 
to you immediately, messieurs your rela- 
tives, there in your dining-room. A 
bet to be settled, or some such nonsense. 
Au revoir, my friends!” 

The door swung to upon the furs 
and diamonds of this fat and prosper- 
ous pair. My dear Hector disappeared 
into the dining-room, whence the 
steady murmur of voices attested to me 
the earnestness of the conversation. 

So far I was content, yes. But all the 
time the thought of the application 
which later in the evening I must make 
to my father lay on my heart like lead. 

I started to my feet, while all the 
blood in my body went flying to my 
uneasy head. For from the dining- 
room came my father’s voice, raised 
suddenly in a sharp, loud summons: 

“Emilienne !” 


VI. 

At the head of the table sat papa, very 
fierce, with his white mustaches curled 
and his black eyes glaring toward the 
door. Beside him the cold, handsome 
features of my brother Paul, the kindly, 
fat face of the little Léon de Boistelle, 
were turned with the same eager ex- 
pectancy toward my coming. I stood 
in the doorway, my cigarette between 
my fingers, my little sister tagging like 
an inquisitive child behind me. Hector, 
very erect and smiling, came forward 


to meet me. 
“Emilienne,” he said hurriedly, “do 
not disquiet yourself, my chérie! But, 


you see, it is a question of a bet be- 
tween these gentlemen and me. Those 
Egyptian bonds which the Comte de 
Boistelle entrusted. to me yesterday— 




















are they sealed with a sphinx or a pyra- 
mid? There is the question, you see!” 

[ clung to the curtain, trembling. 
The idea that Hector was about to dis- 
cover my treachery toward him took 
from me for the moment almost the 
power of speech. Then, with a resolute 
smile, I faced the broadside of eyes 
which assaulted me. 

“With a sphinx!’ I declared boldly. 
“T remember them quite well, from my 
childhood. You remember those old 
bonds, my dear Blanche, do you not? 
Yes, a sphinx. I hope, my dearest 
Hector, it is on the sphinx that you 
have put your money ?” 

Hector smiled at me. Had not the 
burden of my own guilty blunder been 
heavy upon me, I should not, perhaps, 
have been conscious of a strange ex- 
pression in his gray eyes, or of the 
faintly edged sneer which curled my 
brother’s thin lips as he cut into the dis- 
course. : 

“Unhappily, my dear Emilienne, it is 
even so, and it is on your little sphinx 
that I lose my money. So, though I 
have the utmost confidence in the ac- 
curacy of your memory—still, I own, 
[ should prefer to see the bonds!” 

“Then why,” interposed the little 
Blanche, who had pushed into the room 
in delighted expectancy of a dispute; 
“then why, mon Dieu, don't you send 
for the sacred bonds themselves ?’> She 
uses fearful language on occasion, this 
little Blanche! 

“Because,” answered my father, with 
a wave of his cigar, and his keen black 
eyes fixed on the troubled face of my 
husband ; “‘because it was only the other 
day our little Léon here gave over these 
bonds in trust to his new attorney, 
Monsieur Hector le Braz. That attor- 
ney, I understand, put them away in his 
private safe, till he should find time 
to move in the matter. And now that 
he is asked to open the safe and pro- 
duce the bonds, behold a singular coin- 
cidence! The combination of the: safe 
is so badly entangled he finds it im- 
possible to open it for us.” 

[ flung the heavy curtain from me, 
and came forward boldly into the room. 
This was no longer, I could see that, 
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an agreeable family reunion, but a cir- 
cle transformed in a twinkling into a 
hostile court of inquiry, in which I must 
fight to the death to conceal from him 
whom I loved the crime of which I 
had been guilty toward him. 

“La, jaf’ 1 cried ainly. That 
wretched little safe—Bon Marché, you 
see! But what would you? If the 
doors refuse to open, you have at least 
security that your sphinx is safely sta- 
bled for the night!” 

“You are so sure, then,” observed 
Paul, below his breath, “that your 
sphinx is there at all?” And while in 
sudden, confused terror I stared at him, 
[I was aware of Hector’s face, at once 
indignant and pleading, turned back to 
me. 

“My Emilienne,” he said gently, “the 
bonds in question are those, you under- 
stand, which I gave you the other eve- 
ning to bring home afd lock up for 
me. You did as I asked you, my dear, 
did you not?” 

I opened my mouth to speak. “Yes!” 
I cried desperately, when suddenly [ 
heard my father’s fist come down upon 
the table in a quick, sharp blow that 
made the glasses ring. 

“Monsieur le Braz!” he said, and lis 
voice was changed to a note of curious 
sternness. “I will ask you to have the 
goodness not to drag my daughter into 
the business. This affair, monsieur, lies 
between you and me!” 

The room was very silent as Hector 
turned and bowed. “It is between our- 
selves, monsieur, that I desire to keep 
it,’ he said; “and, as the first necessity 
is very clearly the opening of that safe, 
you will excuse me one moment, please, 
while I send Armand down-stairs to 
find the concierge? For our con- 
cierge, | have heard him say, has a pe- 
culiar skill in safes.” ; 

Papa nodded grimly, and Hector left 
the room on his errand. I stood for a 
moment dizzily. Where had been the 
blunder ? 

“Papa,” I said desperately, “but I do 
not understand—will you explain to 
me?” ‘ 

Papa shook his high-beaked face, 
ruddy under the candlelight. 
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“The long and the short of it, my 
dear Emilienne,” cut in the cold voice 
of my brother Paul, “is that this morn- 
ing, when I find myself in an affair of 
business in the office of Monsieur Her- 
moso, I perceive upon his desk a bundle 
of a certain issue of Egyptian bonds. I 
happen to know that our family pos- 
sesses almost the only specimens in 
Europe—the affair naturally wakens 
my curiosity. I mention it just now to 
my father and Léon—I learn that Léon, 
in the goodness of his heart, has re- 
tained your husband as his counsel in 
a certain affair. To that end he met 
him yesterday, at the tea-shop of a cer- 
tain relative of your husband’—I can- 
not imitate for you the finely edged 
scorn with which my aristocratic 
brother pronounced the name of this 
humble relative— “‘and delivered to him 
his collateral—-a- hundred thousand 
francs in Egyptian bonds—you follow 
me, my dear sister?” 

I nodded calmly enough, though I 
felt my hands and feet grow cold. “So 
far,’ I replied steadily, “I see no 
alarming facts presented.” 

“Not alarming facts, perhaps; but a 
coincidence, you will own, to seize upon 
the imagination! So when I learn of 
it, just now, I send for Monsieur Her- 
moso to come to the dining-room. Un- 
der the pretext of settling a bet, I find 
out from him the source whence he ob- 
tained the bonds in question. It ap- 
pears, my dear Emilienne, that they 
were brought to him for investment in 
his wildcat stock, Congo Rubber, in the 
‘name of Zabel Plouadec—the same 
cousin of your husband in whose tea- 
shop Léon delivered the bonds to his 
new attorney!” 

“Zabel Plouadec!” I stammered des- 
perately. “But, naturally, she gambles 
on every turn of the market. She may 
have made a mistake in her enclosure.” 

My father interrupted me sternly. 
“Enough of this childishness, Emi- 
lienne! It is only right you should 
know by whose hand these bonds were 
delivered to Monsieur Hermoso for risk 
in the open market.” 

I tossed my head fiercely—I was 
fighting, you see, for my life. “By the 
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hand of Hector, I know what you are 
going to say!” I cried, glaring at the 
crowd of them. And at that instant 
my husband, with the concierge behind 
him, came back into the room. 

At the sight of the blue-bloused 
working man, and the sudden click of 
his tools upon the safe in the corner, I 
woke, perhaps for the first time, to a 
sense of the danger which threatened 
me. In my selfish terror for my own 
happiness, I forgot even my _ papa’s 
hideous, hinted suspicions of my dear 
Hector. All that I beheld, in my quav- 
ering soul, were the eyes of my dear 
Hector when he should see the safe 
empty and his trust betrayed. 

I wet my lips and forced them to 
move in sudden, desperate speech. 
“Dear papa,” I cried, “you used to love 
me—why submit me and my husband, 
whom I love, to this miserable, this de- 
grading test? To-morrow, I swear to 
you on my honor as your daughter, I 
engage to see Léon’s bonds restored to 
him in safety. Come into the salon- 
wait till to-morrow, I implore and be- 
seech you!” 

Hector, standing by the bent form 
of the concierge, looked up suddenly at 
the wild accent of my appeal. “My 
dearest Emilienne,” he said quickly, “do 
you take this affair so much to heart— 
do you really want us to wait till to- 
morrow? Very well, shall we _ post- 
pone the business till to-morrow, gen- 
tlemen ?” 

Paul surveyed him sideways—a cold, 
unwinking glance. ‘Certainly, my dear 
monsieur,” he replied, “if you wish to 
put the responsibility for the affair upon 
your wife.” 

Hector turned away with a sudden 
stifferting of his tall frame. 

“Zut!” exclaimed the concierge, as 
his chisel jerked open the first and 
outer door of the little safe. 

Hector stepped forward and _ stood 
by him. “Proceed!” he said. 

The click of Blanche’s ivory fan, the 
faint puff of papa’s cigar, were the 
only sounds heard in the little room 
above the rasp and jar of the tortured 
machinery. I tried to plan within my 
whirling brain some glib excuse; some 
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plausible explanation with which to face 
the void which lay beneath those slowly 
moving wheels. 

“Eh bien, it goes!” came the gruff 
tones of the working man on the floor, 
as with a thrust of his tools he 
wrenched open the last creaking bar- 
rier. 

Hector sprang forward. 

“One moment, monsieur!”’ said papa, 
with dignity. Then to the concierge: 
“You may go now, my man!” 

The door closed behind blue blouse 
and tool-box; we were left behind a 
family party—a family inquisition. 
Slowly: Hector stooped down to the re- 
vealed depths of the safe; he searched, 
he fumbled. Then a bewildered look 
crept into his candid gray eyes. 

“T do not find the bonds,” he said, in 
a troubled voice. 

lor a moment there was silence in 
the room, as my papa, coming forward, 
bent his haughty back to peer into the 
safe. Then Hector turned with a 
swift change of manner to my broth- 
ers standing at the other side of the 
room. 

“This place has been entered,” he 
said sternly; “here we have the ex- 
planation of this disordered combina- 
tion, the missing securities. Monsieur 
de Boistelle, I offer you my regrets, 
and my pledge that the loss shall be 
made up to you in the course of a day 
Monsieur Langallery”—turning 
to Paul—‘“you stand by the telephone. 
Will you have the kindness to ring up 
the commissioner of police?” 

But Paul, steadily surveying my hus- 
band, made not a motion in obedience 
to this request; and before the look 
which his eyes bent upon Hector I re- 
coiled in a suddenly comprehending 
terror. 

“You are sure,” teplied my 
brother, in his tone of Mlelicately modu- 
lated irony, “that you want the police 
brought into this affair? You are so 
sure, Monsieur le Braz, that the bonds 
were ever put into that safe at all?” 

Hector stared at him, as though not 
yet fathoming the depth of this insinua- 
tion. Then turning to me in slow be- 
wilderment : 


or so. 


so 
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“There’s no mistake, my Emilienne,” 
said he. “You told me you put those 
bonds into this safe?” 

There was the crash of a chair, the 
ringing of shattered glass. Papa, pur- 
ple with sudden fury, had jumped to 
his feet. 

“Stop there!’ he shouted, in a dread- 
ful voice. “Name of a name, but this 
is too much! Let me inform you, my 
son Paul saw those bonds to-day in the 
office of Monsieur Hermoso, entrusted 
to him by you for speculation, in his 
wildest stocks—and lost by the disaster 
of to-day. If you are an honest man 
you will hand over to my son-in-law an 
immediate check for the amount; and 
if you are a man at all, you will take 
the responsibility of your own actions 
on yourself, and not try to shelter your- 
self behind my daughter’s petticoat!” 

Hector did not answer him, but 
looked at me with an expression in his 
gray eyes which ran through my heart 
like needles. “I trusted you, dear!” his 
eyes seemed to say. For he knew now 
what I had done, and I knew that he 
knew. 

But with those dear eyes on me, I 
could not yet, even to save their owner, 
proclaim the fact that I had betrayed 
him—not yet, not yet! 

“Not a word,” observed Paul coldly, 
“does monsieur deign to answer. Very 
well; it would be idle indeed to deny 
the charge, in the face of the facts pre- 
sented. And as for offering Léon his 
check, for the amount—bah! have we 
not known, these three years past, the 
condition: of his purse—this intruder 
who has crept into our family and 
stolen away our sister?” 

“He stole from me my daughter!” 
cried papa passionately, taking up my 
brother’s words. “He, the penniless 
adventurer, the man disgraced in the 
face of Paris, had the audacity to carry 
off the beautiful Mademoiselle Langal- 
lery. Mon Dieu, what an alliance! 
We have done our best; we have given 
him a fair opportunity—but now that 
he has gone back to his old tricks, name 
of a name! I ask you, my children, is it 
not time that this farce of a marriage 
comes to an end?” 
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“Listen to me, papa!” I cried des- 
perately. “I have been wicked to keep 
silent for so long—but, oh, it’s I that 
am guilty, and Hector is too noble to 
betray me! It was I who took Léon’s 
bonds; it was I who sent them to Mon- 
sieur Hermoso; it was I who mixed up 
the combination ‘of the safe, in order to 
conceal from Hector the fact that they 
were gone. And now that luck has 
gone against me, it is I that am the 
criminal. Dear Hector, forgive me! 
But you told me ya were in need of 
mone you told me you were afraid 
to try the Bourse for yourself. I’ve 
done wrong, Hector, but, oh, believe 
me, I did it only for you!” 

For a moment we all stood in si- 
lence, while Hector regarded me with 
that deep sparkle in his eyes which takes 
me always back to that first happy hour 
when I met him. He would forgive 
me; I knew he would forgive me! And 
as for my family, for their own daugh- 
ter, wrong as she had been, could they 
do less? 

“You, my child?’ came my father’s 
voice, stern, astonished—when suddenly 
a faint titter in Blanche’s little voice cut 
the solemn silence of the room. 

“Mon Dieu!” she cried, “but she is 
fantastic, this sister of mine—and you 
also, papa, if you take her story seri- 
ously. Have you forgotten, then, the 
sublime views which she aired this 
afternoon on the wife’s duty to shield 
her husband at any cost, even by taking 
on herself the consequences of his 
wrong-doing? Bah! you are dramatic, 
but too simple, my little Emilienne!” 

Papa brought down his fist upon the 
table with a blow which set the glasses 
twinkling. “You have it, my dear 
Blanche,” he cried, in a tone of furious 
relief; “and I, name of a dog! who 
came near to believing her tale that a 
Langallery could so disgrace her name. 
No, Emilienne, we do not accept your 
story !” 

“My sister,” observed Paul, with an 
ironical smile, “has forgotten one slight 
circumstance—it was from the hand of 
this gentleman himself, and no other, 
that Monsieur Hermoso received the 
bonds for investment.” 
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But in whose name?” I cried, trem- 
bling. 

“In whose name?” Paul affected to 
consider. “Oh! in the name of some 
peasant relative of his, who, I believe, 
keeps some kind of a pastry-shop near 
the Boulevard Haussmann. But the use 
of her name only goes to prove me 

“It goes to prove,” I cried desperate- 
ly, “that my story is true; for it was 
to Zabel Plouadec, yesterday afternoon, 
that I gave the bonds which Hector had 
entrusted to me—there in her tea-shop 
on the Rue Tangiers. Later he came 
back, and she used him as her messen- 
ger to Monsieur Hermoso—that was 
wrong of her, indeed! But, believe me, 
he knew nothing of what was in that 
envelope which he took to Hermoso, 
my poor Hector! He could not sus- 
pect, could he, that they were the same 
bonds which he had entrusted to his 
wife that very afternoon?” 

My father looked up, troubled and in- 
quiring; but Blanche, with the diabol- 
ical ingenuity which distinguishes her 
little brain, shook her dainty head with 
a gesture of pity. 

“Yesterday afternoon,” she said, “till 
half-past four, my dear Emilienne, we 
shopped together, and drove in the Bois. 
At half-past four I leave you at Ma- 
dame Hermoso’s. At half-past five I 
call and find you still there. I drive 
you straight home—six o’clock. When 
was it, dear sister, that you found time 
to meet monsieur your husband at this 
tea-shop on the Rue Tangiers ?” 

I felt myself turn faint. Until this 
moment I had not realized the com- 
pleteness of the net which, in mere 
thoughtless play, I had woven for my- 
self and my dear husband. 

“Listen, Blanche!’ I said slowly. 
“Can I make you understand? I did 
not spend that hour as I told you I did. 
It was only my joke, you see, to slip 
over to Zabel Plouadec’s little tea-shop 
for a few moments between your de- 
parture and your return. It was there 
and then, you see, that I met my hus- 
band, and he gave me Léon’s bonds, to 
bring home for him and lock up in the 
safe. Tell them that I am speaking the 
truth, dear Hector!” 
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Hector, standing motionless at the 
foot of the table, turned his silent re- 
gard upon me—but any words he might 
have uttered were cut short by the icy 
tones of my brother Paul. 

“Moniseur le Braz would be very 
glad, doubtless,” he observed, “to cor- 
roborate any story of his wife’s which 
might exonerate him. Of course, the 
business is none of mine, but if you, my 
father, or you, Léon, wish to take the 
testimony of the notorious Hector le 
Braz, or that of his cousin and accom- 
plice of the tea-shop— 

“Listen, my children!” said papa, 
choking in his rage. “I think you will 
agree with me, this matter has pro- 
ceeded long enough. The marriage, the 
loss of the bonds—these things were 
bad enough. But when my daughter 
takes upon herself the audacious crime 
of this low-born swindler, then she in- 
sults herself; she insults us all, and our 
spotless name of Langallery !” 

“And for the loss of the bonds, and 
for that insult,” cut in Paul briefly, 
“there is only one reparation that he 
can make!” 

“You are right,” roared papa. “Name 
of a pipe! Have we not suffered this 
intruder long enough? This marriage, 
made in express defiance of my com- 
mands, was nothing but a disgrace from 
the beginning; and now that it has 
come to new disgrace, the time is here 
when it niust end. Thanks to our good 
little republic, the way out is neither 
scandalous nor difficult.” 

“Papa!” I cried imploringly. “What 
do you mean?” 

“He means,’ replicd Paul sternly, 
“that you, who have brought this dis- 
grace and financial loss upon the family, 
must now pay the penalty—that you 
must submit, at least, to letting your 
family save you from the consequences 
of your own wilful imprudence.” 

“In short,” broke in papa furiously, 
“vou must withdraw this accusation 
against yourself; this obvious device for 
saving this man at your own and your 
family’s expense; you must acknowl- 
edge his guilt, leave him, and return 
to your family.” 

I clutched the chair before me for 
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support. “And if I refuse?’ I asked 
slowly. 

For answer, Paul stepped back to the 
telephone behind him. “If you refuse 
to show consideration to your family,” 
he said, “then what reason is there for 
your family to show consideration to 
this man? He was ready enough, a few 
moments ago, to ask me to call up the 
cominissioner of police. If you refuse 
to listen to reason, my dear little sister, 
[ suppose I can as easily call him up 
for myself!” 

“And to-morrow,” cried papa, “if the 
story is blazed abroad in every news- 
paper in Paris can you blame us? We, 
your family, who love you, offer you 
every reasonable concession, provided 
that you own the truth. But this 
wretched marriage must come to an 
end; a future apart from this man is 
the only future “possible for you. Do 
not be afraid, my poor child; everything 
shall be made easy for you. I promise 
you that. Come, chérie, you will be 
reasonable ?” 

All this time not a word had my poor 
Hector spoken. Like a statue he stood, 
rigid and immovable. With hands out- 
stretched I turned to him. 

“Hector,” I said, in a little weeping 
voice that quavered in my throat, “Hec- 
tor, what shall I do, dear?” 

He smiled at me—his courageous, 
flashing smile. “You have done your 
best, chéric,’ he said calmly; “and I 
thank you. But for the rest—why do 
you refuse your father’s request? You 
are blameless, my dear, as you always 
have been. And as for me—I have 
suffered once; will it aurt me to suffer 
again ?” 

Paul clicked the telephone impatient- 
ly. “Shall I speak to the commission- 
er?” he asked, in a level tone. 

I hesitated a moment, then: “No, 
no!” I cried. “I can’t have that! I am 
in your power. I will do anything, all 
you ask, to save him from that!’ I 
stopped a moment and took in a long 
breath for the words I had to utter. 

“Tt wes Hector that took the bonds 
and lost them, dear papa,” I whispered. 
“T have been telling lies to you all 
along, trying to save him—but it’s no 
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use, so I'll save him this way. My hus- 
band is guilty, papa. My husband is 
guilty, Paul and Léon! And now I'll 
go home with you.” 

Everything turned dim and whirling 
around me. As though in a dream, I 
heard Paul’s incisive accents: 

“Very well, monsieur, this confession 
has saved you from all danger of prose- 
cution. We have no wish, believe me, 
to let the world know what manner of 
man my sister had for a_ husband. 
Later you will hear from our law- 
yers 

And papa’s arm under mine, his voice 
so kind and so cruel, whispering in my 
ear: 

“My own little girl! Now she will 
come home to her own people, and 
never be unhappy again.” 

“Good-by, Emilienne!” 

“Good-by, good-by, my Hector!” 





VIL. 

The night went by, the next day. 

My family were kind to me—very 
kind. 

But how long could their kindness, or 
even my promise to them, have held me, 
had I dared go to my husband? For to 
face the man whom I had deceived, and 
ruined, and deserted—not even all my 
love and all my longing could give me 
the courage for that! 

But when Paul, glancing over his 
evening Patrie as he drank his five- 
o'clock, uttered a sudden exclamation 
of amazement, I jumped to my feet. 
“What is it, Paul?” I cried, in terror. 
“Don’t tell me there’s something about 
Hector there!” 

Paul laid down his cup. “My dear 
sister,’ he replied kindly, “you have 
our word, nothing of this business shall 
be given to the papers. No, I see , 

“You see what?” I demanded, in an 
agony of impatience. 

“T see, merely, Hermoso has done 
wonders with his Congo Rubber to-day. 
The thing has gone soaring.” 

“Then Hector,” I cried, “will have 
the bonds back again ?” 

Paul nodded. “A lucky thing for our 
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good Léon here. But if you find that 
that makes any difference ig 

I turned with resolution. Now, per- 
haps, there was ground for hope that 
my husband would forgive me. “I am 
going this instant,’ I said firmly, “to 
the tea-shop of Zabel Plouadec, in the 
Rue Tangiers. She can give me news 
of Léon’s bonds. When they are re- 
stored into his hands, we can, perhaps, 
talk of other things. But first the 
bonds !” 

And very resolutely I walked up- 
stairs for my wraps. 

When I came down again, I found 
the whole party, from the general to 
Toutou, assembled in the hall, and the 
family Mercedes waiting before the 
door. Under this guardianship, it 
seemed, my search for the bonds was 
to be conducted. Mon Dieu! so I might 
have news of Hector, what did I care? 

Zabel’s little shop was nearly empty, 
the tables were clearing, the last cus- 
tomers were laying down their empty 
cups. Zabel herself, beaming with joy, 
came forward to meet us. 

“Your choice of tables, messieurs et 
‘dames!’ she said, bustling to place 
chairs for the party. Then, turning her 
smiling face toward me, she whispered 
beneath her breath: 

“Good news for you, Madame Emi- 
lienne !”’ 

“You have the bonds back again!” 
[ cried feverishly. 

She nodded. “I have,” she whis- 
pered; “and a good little check beside. 
[ knew, of course, that you wished to 
sell out the moment that the market 
turned. But hush! This lies between 
you and me, does it not?” 

[ shook my head. “Alas, my good 
Zabel! The matter is no longer a se- 
cret. But Hector—tell me, how is 
Hector?” 

She stared at me. “You ask me for 
news of Hector? Mon Dieu! how do | 
know ?—except that he telephoned me 
this morning I should see him this 
evening. Hold, it is nearly the hour 
of his arrival. Wait, I will bring the 
bonds.” 

Ah! could I hold them here for a few 
moments, this disdainful group, who 
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stood haughtily aloof and stared at 
Zabel, in her peasant costume, as 
though she had been a zebra in the 
Garden of Plants? 

And just then I heard the door swing 
open, a well-known step behind me. I 
turned—and there was Hector. 

He was-pale, the chéri! His gray 
eyes had dark circles beneath them; in 
his air, despite his soldierly uprightness, 
there was something indescribably hope- 
less and desolate and defeated. Even 
the sight of me, as I sprang forward, 
had no power to bring the old bright- 
ness into his eyes. He bowed—a quiet, 
tired bow. 

“Good evening,’ he 
lienne! Monsieur Le 
dame La Comtesse! 
see you.” 

But, as for me, at the sight of that 
face, at the sound of that voice, I for- 
got the dangers, the fantastic necessity 
which had forced us apart. 

“My dear Hector,” I cried imploring- 
ly, “I have come back to you—the bonds 
are safe. Can you ever forgive me, my 
dearest Hector ?” 

Paul, with an inarticulate sound of 
anger, stepped forward to restrain me; 
but at that moment Zabel Plouadec, her 
coiffe strings streaming in the air and 
her hands outstretched, came flying 
back from her inner room. 

“Here they are!” she cried. “Since 
you say it is no longer a secret, I give 
them to you openly, my dear. Here are 
your good little bonds, safely home 
again! Here is the check which repre- 
sents your gains—more than ten thou- 
sand francs, behold! Had I not known 
that you desired to sell out to-day, who 
knows what you might have won to- 
morrow?” 

I clutched the bonds to my bosom. 
Like a homing-pigeon to a beleaguered 
city, they had brought me good news— 
relief ; life itself! ‘Here is your check, 
dear Hector!” I said, holding out to him 
the little slip of paper which I had won 
at the cost of, ah, how many pangs of 
shame, how many tears! “It isn’t as 
much as I could wish, dear Hector, but 
you'll take it, won’t you?” 

He smiled at me gently above his 





said. “Emi- 
Général! Ma- 
I am charmed to 
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folded arms. “It’s not mine, dear 
Emilienne; it belongs to Monsieur de 
3oistelle. How can I take it, then?” 

I stared at him with eyes into which 
the tears were starting. “Not take it, 
dear Hector? When we need the 
money, oh, so much! And if it was not 
for your sake that I went into this ter- 
rible business, why did I go into it at 
all? Please, my dearest Hector o 

But as Hector, looking at me, shook 
his head with the same mute, enigmat- 
ical smile, I felt a sudden touch upon 
my arm. Paul stood beside me. 

“T thought,” he said, with cold se- 
verity, “that the question of responsi- 
bility for this affair was settled last 
night. If you intend again to accuse 
yourself of purloining the bonds, it is, 
indeed, time for us to take you home.” 

I wrenched my arm free from his 
clasp. With his words an idea had 
come to me, illuminating my perplex- 
ity, turning my grief at Hector’s obdu- 
rate refusal into sudden joy. 

“Ts there any more room for doubt?” 
I cried, in sudden ecstasy; “which of 
us is the guilty one, Hector or I? 
Without a word, in spite of the avowal 
which you wrung from me last night, 
have I not unconsciously condemned 
myself, just as Hector has unwittingly 
proclaimed his innocence? This money, 
gained by the risking of Léon’s bonds 
in speculation, you see for yourself, that 
I, rogue that I am, would have kept it! 








I—what do I know of scruples? What 
do I know of business honor? While 
Hector, in spite of my appeal Ah, 


my father, my brother, can you doubt 
for an instant longer which of us was 
the thief, Hector or I?” 

“My Emilienne!” cried Hector, step- 
ping forward. “T cannot allow 
you 6s 

My father shook his head at me and 
sighed as I thrust the slip of pink paper 
into the’ unwilling hands of my bewil- 
dered little brother-in-law. “You find 
your proof complete, my poor daugh- 
ter,” he said. “I grant you, it proves 
your husband to be an honest man to- 
day. But yesterday le 








I stared at him and at the severe face 
of Paul beside him. 


Was it possible 
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the proof which seemed to me so con- 
vincing was powerless to open their eyes 
to the truth? 

sut here, in my case, are the bonds, 
Léon!” I cried; “the wretched, mis- 
chievous bonds that have destroyed our 
happiness. See, I count them over.” 

[ jerked the red tape with which the 
accursed parchments were tied. | 
spread them out before the skeptical 
eyes of my family. And from the 
depths of the opened bundle dropped a 
ring, set with a blue stone. 

For a moment I stared in bewilder- 
ment. Then Blanche, stooping down, 
picked up the trinket with a little laugh. 

“Your scarab, my dear Emilienne!” 
she cried. ‘Your lucky scarab, that you 
lost the other day. You thought it was 
at Madame Hermoso’s, but see—— 


[ clutched the glittering trifle which 
she held out to me. 

Then, as [ looked at it: “See here, 
then, papa!” I cried in triumph. 


“Blanche is my witness; since my mar- 
riage till the day before yesterday this 
beloved ring has never left my finger. 


Again, she will be my witness that the 
day before yesterday I lost it—that I 


lost it, as I supposed, at Madame Her- 
moso’s five-o'clock. But now see where 
you find it! Can you have further 
doubt that I was here, as I told you, in 
that hour when you supposed me at the 
house of Madame Hermoso? «Can you 
have further doubt that the bonds 
passed through my hands? And, if so 
much, why not believe all? You who 
have seen Hector refuse the dishonest 
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Papa looked at the ring, he looked at 
Hector, he looked at me. Finally: “It 
looks, Moniseur le Braz, as though we 
may have done you an injustice,” he 
said. “To be sure, my daughter is very 
ignorant of business - 

Paul, to my amazement, offered his 
hand to Hector; while good little Léon 
de Boistelle, picking up the bonds from 
the table, offered them again to my hus- 
band with a disarming smile. 

“No hard feeling, monsieur my broth- 
er-in-law,” he said. “To be sure, there 
has been a little interruption to our 
business, but you promised to attend to 
this matter next week.” 

Hector bowed, very calm and digni- 
fied. “Thank you, Monsieur de 
telle!” he said, with an answering smile ; 
while Blanche, pinching my arm, 
stopped to whisper in my ear: 

“I told you, my little white goose, 
that scarab of fortune when it quits you, 
quits you only for your own good. You 
aren't cross with us, dear Emilienne?” 

“Cross with Blanche? Could I ever 
again be cross with anybody?” I said to 
iyself, as the august members of my 
family, filing out to the waiting auto- 
mobile, left me alone with my husband. 

“T’ll be so good, Hector!’ I said, in a 
choking voice. “No more extrava- 
gance, dear; no more wickedness! I'll 
be all that you can ask if you will only 
forgive me!” 

He took my hand in both of his— 
there was no one to see us but our good 
old Zabel, smiling in the corner. “Is 
there question of forgiveness between 
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gains that I would have kept!” you and me?” he said. 
p< 
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THE 


DANCE 


“THE lamp of silver and the lamp of gold 
Make all the shifting prospect fair and bright. 


We meet, we gaze, 


each other’s hands we hold, 


We clasp and move together in the light. 


When laughter, talk, and movement shall be done 
We may not linger past the hour’s -mark, 

We must depart, unhelped by moon or sun, 
Alone and separate through the utter dark. 





Epwarp Lucas WHITE. 




















IEY came out to the 
show-grounds on the 
little tinkling horse- 
cars ; sleepily jogging, 
shabbily picturesque 
cars these, drowsing 
along, never getting 
anywhere at all. It 
was a long ride through a narrow, sun- 
ny street, the wheels groaning their 
plaint, accompanied by the loose beat- 
beat of the horses’ hoofs and the mo- 
notonous. crying of the bells. 

“Much the same place,” commented 
the man, looking about him. 

“Yes, indeed, it is,’ answered his 
companion, a woman. “So is Pepper’s 
the same.” A far-away look, wistfully 
sweet, came into her eyes, as though 
she saw again a much-loved something. 
“T have my old room,” she continued 
slowly. “Only- It doesn’t seem 
‘the same place, just, without Jim.” 

“Yes,” muttered the man, having un- 
derstanding. 

Pepper’s was at the corner of Holli- 
day Street and old Orange Alley in 
those days, but both the hotel and the 
alley have now passed into the forgot 
ten, and in their ancient stead is a wide 
plaza and a new hostelry having the 
modern gorgeousness of gilt signs and 
electric fans. These things happened 
in the old, old days, when the “lot” 
was on the Belair Road, beyond the 
railroad bridge, and the little tinkling 
horse-cars went toward it at a pace 
maddening to small boys. 

Gay Street, a narrow, bustling thor- 
oughfare, noisy with the traffic of drays 
and yellow in a Southern sun, led 








straight out to the road. And the lit- 
tle, shabby horse-cars crawled out Gay 
Street in a hopeless way, seeming on an 
interminable pilgrimage. 

The show always came in at night. 
No one thought of going to bed until 
the herd of lumbering elephants had 
gone past, and long into the night would 
the boys sit on the curbs, waiting. 
Sometimes they saw the giant horse, 
which was a surprise’ and a revelation 
to those who, in the height of their wis- 
dom, doubted the posters. Happy were 
the boys who could persuade business- 
laden fathers to——— But this story has 
to deal with a different sort of joy, 
although one quite as incident ta the 
show. 

They came out to the “lot” on the lit- 
tle tinkling horse-cars, the man and the 
woman. No one suspected that he was 
Jacques Ormonde, the famous acrobat, 
who was always printed in red and in 
an impossible position, or that the 
slight, pretty little woman was Made- 
moiselle Clarice, his widely advertised 
sister, who was invariably lithographed 
in blue tights, and having a smile. The 
man who designed the posters did not 
know Jim. 

As a matter of fact, by not suspecting 
the identity of the two, the other pas- 
sengers had, without pride, arrived at 
the truth; for, though they were billed 
as Clarice and Jacques Ormonde, they 
were, indeed, but plain Jack Hendricks 
and Molly Brown, the widow of Jim 
3rown, sometime acrobat and once 
known as the Mercury of the Flying 
Bars. 

It was nearing the time for the after- 
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noon performance when they arrived 
at the tents. These great gray crea- 
tions were trembling in a mild breeze, 
which, with the aid of much cleverly 
distributed straw, was rapidly drying 
the ground, sloppy from a previous 
night’s rain. Just before the woman 
reached the dressing-tent, the man 
touched her arm, asking her to wait for 
a moment. 

“At least forgive me, Molly,” he be- 
gan humbly, “if ye can’t say anythin’ to 
please me. I couldn’t help it—honest. 
The truth just slipped out. And I was 
a friend to Jim, but there ain’t no crime 
in a man speakin’ of such things. All 
day long I[ had been thinking; just 
thinking of you.” 

“And Jim?” asked the woman simply. 

He frowned. “Of course, I thought 
of Jim, too,” he said. And then he 
continued impulsively: “But wasn’t it 
the same with him, Molly? Didn't he 
love ye so? Why, there’s not a man 
with the show but loves you in that 
way. And they’d tell ye if they dared. 


And there I catch ye, night after night 


—it just wouldn’t be human. And 
Matthews, haven’t ye felt him snatch ye 
up, just as if ye were gold?” 

She nodded gravely. 

“Yes,” she said. “But I never 
thought of any one save Jim; always 
Jim. It seems to me, swinging across 
the tent, that Jim is close by, somehow. 
I wasn’t at all afraid when you and 
Jim were teaming, not once; but when 
he was gone for good, and there was 
only Matthews in his place, I used to 
feel queer every little while. Then, just 
to nerve myself, I began to make be- 
lieve that Matthews was Jim—lI don’t 
know why, but I did. And then I 
couldn’t help knowing that Matthews 
would be true in his swing, when I 
made believe that he was Jim, the same 
dear old Jim!” 

“And why did Matthews have to play 
that part?” the man asked shortly; as 
though he had the right to make such 
a demand. She looked up at him, smi- 
ling bravely. 

“IT knew you wouldn’t fail me, Jack. 
No, I have never doubted you.” 

He regretted what he had said, and 


‘sional chat. 
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so he recommenced his pleading, which 
was in the nature of an argument. 

“But don’t you get tired of it, Molly? 
Don’t you— don’t you sometimes fear it, 
Molly ?” 

“Sometimes,” she admitted. 

“Well, why not love me a little, and 
come away from it? Matthews and I 
can find some one else to do the swing 
act. Then I'll do better work, ’cause 
I'll get back my nerve. You know 
what it means in this business when a 
man begins to fear himself. I never 
was that way in the old days, Molly, be- 
fore I began to love you. But now 
you come across the tent so slowly, and 
the cold fear tightens about my heart 
like a string of ice, until I have you 
safe. You know, Molly, what I mean. 
I dread a slip because of you. A slip 
may mean nothing more than a fall in 
the net; a slip may mean what it did 
for Jim.” 

She shuddered visibly. ‘Don’t!’ she 
said, her lips growing white. 

There was a little space of silence. 
A boy poked his head under a flap and 
peered at them curiously, as though 
they were strange animals beyond the 
scope of his geography. Now about 
them hustled the helpers, making ready 
for the opening. Ten thousand minor 
properties had to be placed and ready, 
yet there was no feeling of nervousness 
in these hurrying men. Each had a 
mission and an ultimate termination. 
Like a bullet aimed at a target, he sped 
toward the accomplishment of his mo- 
mentary duties, pausing not, heeding 
not other orders—blind, deaf, ignorant 
of everything but that special mission, 
until the flight was ended. Like the 
perfect obedience of a vast machine, 
augmenting a thousand delicate cogs, 
moved the show about them. The con- 
versation of the woman and the man 
seemed to these workers but a profes- 
Once there passed a man 
who was of rank permitting his ad- 
dressing these stars of the tinsel. 

“Big push,” he remarked, referring 
to the crowd without. 

“Good show town,” responded Jack 
Hendricks mechanically, dropping his 
love-making when the show appealed, 
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then going on with it. The woman sat 
down on one of the heavy, blue-painted 
chests, the mysterious interiors of which 
small boys are never so fortunate as to 
fathom. 

Molly Brown had spent the best of 
her life with the circus. Not very tall, 
slightly built, yet knitted perfectly with 
muscles born of incessant action, she 
was graceful as a bird, seeming always 
poised and ready, her dark eyes bril- 
liantly keen as the life had made them, 
her whole form nimbly alert. She was 
a pretty woman. Her twenty-seven 
years and the child she had given Jim 
Brown had not limited the day of her 
youth, 

She was a true daughter of the show, 
imbued with the eternal springtide of it. 
‘And where is there fountain with wa- 
ters so potent? Ever new, because of 
its perennial youth, so fascinating to 
those who age from day to day, the 
show swings with alluring recklessness 
about<its yearly orbit, untouched by the 
sneers of Time, claiming immortality. 

A vast world unto itself, selfishly re- 
volving in the midst of an unceasing 
plaudit. A gigantic ego! Quite god- 
like; counting its devotees by the mil- 
lions; unchangeable in its creed; lavish 
with its charms; immutable in its every 
touch of character. And Molly Brown, 
or as the four-sheet poster announced 
her—Mlle. Clarice Ormonde, the Im- 
perturbable Aerialist, the Only Winged 
Woman, was a child of this divinity. 

3ut to Jack Hendricks, whose wrists 
of steel caught her twice each night out 
of the depths of the yawning ampithe- 
ater, she was more than this. She was 
the only woman. The wings he thought 
not of. 

“Give me an answer, Molly,” he 
begged earnestly. “Tell me that this 
will be the last week of it for you. If 
you don’t, I'll quit it.” 

The woman gave a little gasp, and 
looked at him with wide, staring eyes, 
in which he could see fear; the fear he 
had seen painting the eyes of more than 
one when the bar was missed or the 
swing was short. 

“Jack,” she said, her voice low and 
trembling, “could you - 
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“Oh! 
ness, Molly; losing nerve. 
what that means.” 

“But, Jack, how can I go on with it 
when you are not there ?” 

“Then you do care?” 

“Yes, I care, Jack. Of course I care. 
Now that Jim is gone, there is only you. 
I can’t trust any one else. My heart 
creeps when I go across to Matthews, 
but you I never doubt.” 

“I didn’t mean that sort of care,” 
growled the man. “I meant, do you, 
could you Suppose I was to fall, 
like Jim.” 

“Don’t!” she said, biting her lips. 

“You are afraid of that fall yourself, 
Molly.” , 

“Yes, for myself, and you, too, Jack,” 
she replied, smiling bravely, and, turn- 
ing, she ran away from him, 

“Molly!” he called, which was a 
prayer for her return. But she had 
taken refuge from his love in the wom- 
en’s costume-tent, which was to him 
sacred and not to be invaded. 

For a few moments he stood there, 
angrily clenching his fists and mutter- 
ing. Then with a curse he went into 
the big tent, to swing himself up 
among the ropes and bars, testing, pull- 
ing, swinging, so that she might have 
no reason to be afraid. Such is a man 
—a slave in the midst of his threats, 
caught by the mockery of a woman’s 
hair. 


I’m losing heart in this busi- 
You know 


The afternoon performance is a tame 
affair compared to that of the night. 
Then comes the multitude from the 
city. Eagerly, but not with undue 
haste, they come, the little tinkling 
horse-cars restraining them. Humanity 
wedged the interiors, engulfed the plat- 
forms, and gradually ascended to the 
roofs, where, like so many crows, 
perched the contingent unhampered by 
women folk and blessed with agility. 
Frantically they surged about the red 
ticket - wagon, beating themselves 
against it, hoarsely declaiming, flinging 
their hands upward with appealing mo- 
tions; while the showmen regarded 
them disdainfully. 
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Securing admissions, they assaulted 
the entrance to the big tent, battalion 
after battalion, sacrificing themselves in 
an attempt to crowd it. Like a vast 
unknown cavern the tent calmly swal- 
lowed them, its appetite seeming be- 
yond satisfaction, and growing even 
greater. Within the arena they were 
ranged as a million pebbles on the 
beaches. 

The night was very hot. A sultry air 
was stirring, but even that little com- 
fort sometimes entirely frittered away, 
leaving the earth suffering. The horses, 
as they were led from the rings after 
a turn, fairly lathered and steamed. 

There was a moody feeling among 
the beasts of the cages, too, and at in- 
tervals old Rebel, the monarch of the 
lions, a battle-scarred veteran, would 
slowly rise to his feet to deliver himself 
of a long, terrific roar. Always nerv- 
ous and pacing, the puma was now 
sniffing at the bottom bars, though he 
knew there was no escape. The wolves 
huddled together in their province and 
whined pitifully. 

Jack Hendricks, while walking 
through the animal-tent, plainly noticed 
these things. He stopped a moment to 
speak of it with Mark Stevenson, a 
chap who fairly lived with the animals, 


tending them en route—friend, pro- 
tector, and surgeon, and Mark con- 
firmed his fears. Within the tent the 
air was heavy and much scented. An 


awe had crept in at the doorway, and 
had established itself. 

But the delighted mass of people 
within the greater tent cared little for 
such an atmosphere of dread, even if 
they knew the signs. They were intent, 
watching, their eyes roving from one 
miracle to another, seeing everywhere a 
newer and greater marvel. 

Hendricks donned his suit of flesh- 
ings, and waited for his time to go on. 
Once he walked to the flap of the dress- 
ing-tent, and stood there, looking out. 
He now understood the movement and 
the disposition of the beasts. A storm 
was rapidly brewing. Above him was 
the light-toned sky of a mild night; 
but away off, edging the fields, the 
clouds were piling up as great orgies of 
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the heavens, dirty looking, evil-minded, 
grumbling their savage voices lowly. 

Occasionally a flash of lightning 
would illuminate for a moment the sky, 
showing the dense masses to be swiftly 
moving, rubbing together, hurrying, 
jostling, as though dissatisfied and an- 
noyed, like a mob upon a mission of 
vengeance. A range of ugly purple 
mountains they seemed at other times, 
trembling in the dangers of an ava- 
lanche. Hendricks shook his head 
doubtfully. 

All the lot about was dark and de- 
serted. Those unfortunate ones who 
had not been able to pay, and who al- 
ways stood about as though lost, had 
hurried homeward thankful for some- 
thing. The ten thousand and one 
fakers, sellers of peanuts and lemonade 
and clams, had migrated with their 
booths and treasured possessions. 

From his place in the blackness, 
Hendricks could see the lighted tent 
swaying in the first gusts of a storm- 
fed wind. The tent was like a globule 
of thick, clouded glass, its canvas glow- 
ing with a pale radiance. He could 
hear the ropes flapping, and from aloft 
the whipping of the flags. But it was 
not a pleasant, redeeming sort of wind; 
it was heavy with the heat and the 
wrath of storms. 

“T wish our little portion of this en- 
tertainment was over,’ muttered Hen- 
dricks to himself, oppression now hav- 
ing settled upon him also. He did not 
fancy going up into the tent-top, which 
is not pin trick at any time, and swing- 
ing himself and all he loved in the teeth 
of a violent storm. 

But there was the crowd, waiting, 
impatient, its eyes ravenous for newer, 
greater marvels. 

The Ormondes composed one of the 
last acts before the hippodrome. When 
the ring stunts and the tricks of clowns 
no longed amused, the people turned 
instinctively to the cording and the 
slender swings of the tops. They found 
their greatest delight in viewing a man 
or woman graze the lips of death. A 
fatal kiss of the lips made them mad 
with morbid curiosity. -Pity they had 
They had bought these sensa- 
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tions with hard coin, as did the bar- 
barians of old. What was a féte day 
without the gladiators? What is a cir- 
cus without a tumble from the top? 

Hendricks went to the little covered 
passageway connecting the big tent 
with the dressing places of the men and 
women, and there waited for Molly, as 
he had done each night since that one 
on which Jim had so completely satis- 
fied the crowd. He hoped Molly would 
give him an answer. 

Now she came toward him, her black 
hair coiled tightly, her eyes agleam as 
they always were on show nights, her 
little red shoes kicking bits of sawdust 
upward, to cling momentarily to her 
silken hose. 

Hendricks thought her the rarest, 
sweetest, most beautiful thing in the 
world. She was well formed. Her 
hips and limbs were in most graceful 
proportion, seeming delicate and ren- 
dering her small. She moved with an 
active, supple ease, born of the rings, 
her body muscled with elegance rather 
than with unwomanly strength. She 
gave her hand to him, and he looked 
swiftly along the bare white arm to her 
shoulder, as a lover always does. An 
old showman standing near-by noticed 
this, and smiled. It was not the evil 
smile of ridicule, though the old show- 
man was a man heavy with oaths and 
the burdens of sin; but his smile had 
something of the purity of his earlier 
days, before the life had relentlessly 
stamped him as a vagabond, and when 
he, too, had loved some woman nobly. 

Hendricks thought of: the thousands 
waiting to see his sweetheart entrust 
him with her life, and he gave a shud- 
der, as though a chill wind had touched 
him. What did those people know of 
love or woman? Had they courtships, 
quarrels, miseries? They met once or 
twice a week, chatted, walked a bit, 
rode, perhaps, each separate and apart 
from the other except for that hour or 
two. 

The man saw the woman immersed 
in swathings of white and fluffy mys- 
teries—a head, a wealth of beautifully 
overworked dress, and the toe of her 
boot. The assistance he rendered was 
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quite play—a guiding hand across a 
gutter ; a helping hand to a car, perhaps. 
Impossible for them to realize the loves 
that life is capable of creating; the real, 
living, dominant, terrible loves of Men! 

How different from his love, thought 
Hendricks, as she came toward him. 
She was unhampered by the odious 
creations of modiste or milliner; she 
sought his protection and counsels; she 
believed in, trusted to his strength and 
the swift judgments of his eye. 

Each night he caught her warm, lithe 
body to him, when the trapeze launched 
aloft; he could feel the fingers of her 
hands tighten about his, see the surge 
of blood in her face, hear the catch of 
her breath, see her triumphant look of 
pride as they swung far out, almost 
into freedom, looking into each other’s 
eyes. That is the true love of man and 
woman, thought Hendricks, combining 
passion and fear, work and the fight for 
life. 

Matthews came along just then, 
gruff, blank-faced Matt, who seldom 
smiled, and who looked upon life as an 
endless toil. Matt was a creature of 
the show, loving it, knowing only its 
sentiments and its unwritten laws. 

“Goin’ ter hev’ a wet night,” said 
Matthews, hearing the sobbing of the 
wind. 

“She’s rubbing the canvas pretty 
strong,’ admitted Hendricks, looking 
critically at the tops. 

“Oh, well! ’tain’t like as if we had ter 
git out ter-night,” philosophically ob- 
served the rougher man. “It’s the git- 
tin’ out on a wet night that I most mind 
—don’t ye?” 

“Right you are,” replied the other, 
thinking of things other than wet 
nights. The soft, swift patter of rain 
drummed on the tents, and a few drops 
beat in at a lacing. 

“Say, Matt,” called out Hendricks, 
reminded by this, “when ye go up, see 
if there ‘ate any leaks near ye. Might 
make things slip, ye know.” 

Matt nodded, as though he considered 
such warning useless, for, with instinc- 
tive premonition, he had _ already 
thought it out for himself. 
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“You are preparing for trouble, 
Jack,” said the little woman, as she 
followed him jauntily into the big tent, 
not a trace of fear marking her poise. 
But she had heard the scrape of the 
wind overhead, and had allowed herself 
one womanly shudder at the heavy roll- 
ing of the thunder. The man turned to 
look into her dark eyes, seeing confi- 
dence in his every word. He could not 
weigh her with a handicap. 

“No,” he said lightly, hoping he 
spoke the truth. ‘Not the least bit of 
danger, little woman. I have tested the 
swings. You need not be afraid, Molly, 
dear.” And he added, smiling: “You 
are ‘Molly, dear,’ to me?” 

“Of course, Jack—to you,” she said. 

They were jostled once by a throng 
of people leaving the tent, but the vast 
majority remained, fearing to lose a 
single thrill. Hendricks gritted his 
teeth and muttered curses on them. A 
fine night, surely, he thought, to send 
my Molly up for the wonderment of 
this staring lot: However, the circus 
comes only once in a year, and there are 
many storms; besides, the storms are 
free as air, therefore insignificant, while 
the circus costs the enormity of fifty 
cents, and is a luxury. 

Now the nets were being laced up. 
One could hear the creak, creak of the 
blocks as the ropes were drawn taut. 
Matthews, stolid as ever, clambered 
hand over hand to his swinging trapeze, 
as Molly ascended a long ladder oppo- 
site him. She and Hendricks swung 
out on their side, swaying gracefully 
with the motion. A large-voiced man 
below them, with much effort and a se- 
rious flushing of his face, hoarsely in- 
formed the multitude that these were 
the Wonderful “Ormondes, sometimes 
known as “The Flying Sparrows.” 

This was always a joke with Molly 
Brown, for she nightly wondered con- 
cerning the sparrows which did not fly. 
She smiled, but this momentary humor 
vanished into another of the slight 
shudders as a terrific peal of thunder 
seemed to shake the tent-top. They 
were close under it; so close she could 
read the half-faded trade-mark of its 
maker stamped upon the strip above. 
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The coarse stitches in the seam drew 
her attention, and she caught the white 
gleam of a single rain-drop which had 
stolen in to see the show. The poles 
creaked, the ropes trembled, and the 
strips of yellowed canvas rattled in each 
new gust. 

Not a sound came from the watching 
people. They were fascinated by the 
slow, rhythmic swing of the trapeze. 

“Steady, Molly, dear,” said Hen- 
dricks, his voice even and having in it 
the strength of calculated courage. He 
swung backward over the bar, dropping 
downward and locking his feet. She 
grasped the wooden bar a moment later, 
letting her lithe body slip down grad- 
ually until she could feel the soft yet 
steellike fingers of Hendricks close in 
their grip around her ankles. The 
trapeze swayed to and fro with an al- 
most mystic movement, portioning the 
silence with its faint whine. 

“Now, Molly,” came the word, sharp, 
commanding. And she flung herself 
outward, trusting to him confidently, 
until her stiffened body had described 
almost a full circle, the trapeze making 
a long, surging swing. 

Then up they went toward Matthews, 
until Molly could throw back her head 
and see him slowly making ready for 
the catch. Back they swung, gaining 
the momentum for the cast; then the 
cool, nerve-taking forward again, the 
low word of command from Hendricks, 
and, with muscles set, she was thrown 
out, her body curving slightly as a 
boomerang, and with delicate nicety she 
turned, the space evenly calculated by 
the iron man who had launched her, un- 
til the swift ending and the viselike grip 
of Matthews told her she was safe. 

A pronounced sigh of relief came 
from the multitude. They were not 
really a bloodthirsty lot, and they liked 
a triumph. Molly Brown had not 
trembled, though never had she ac- 
quired a bravado in the swing. Hen- 
dricks knew the cast to a_hair’s 
breadth, and on the farther bar, swing- 
ing downward with Matthews, guiding 
him, steeling him, was her own beloved 
Jim; for Molly Brown imagined these 
things as a little child, comforting her- 



















self with the idea that Jim watched 
over her now, even as he had in life. 

Poor Jim! She remembered his oft- 
repeated assurance: 

“Rather than let you fall, Molly, 
sweetheart,” he would say, “I will fall 
myself.” 

And so he had, this Mercury of the 
Flying Bars; so he had fallen, like a 
god with broken wings. And never in 
a flight had she seen the stolid, staring 
face of Matthews, but always Jim’s pa- 
tient look, as of old, with the gemlike 
admiration in his loving eyes. 

Molly swung upward upon the bar 
for the moment’s rest. 

“Now,” came the low word from 
Matthews. Again the breathless pause 
of the crowd below. She swung 
downward, in that great, careless sweep 
as before, accompanied by a terrific 
gust of wind, which buffeted the loose 
canvas strip overhead, raising it, 
stretching it like a piece of carpet, with 
a loud, drumlike noise. And the rain 
roared down as if determined to beat 
in the tent-top, and the ropes whined, 
and the blue-skinned poles creaked out 
their protests. 

Those of the multitude perched high 
up on the seats under the eaves tried 
to prevent the water coming in, but it 
was useless. Molly heard this confu- 
sion of the storm in her ears; the yel- 
low lights gleamed out nervously it 
seemed; across the way swung Hen- 
dricks, waiting. She could trust Hen- 
dricks. She had never feared the cast 
toward him, and he swung alone. 

“Now!” whipped out Matthews, as 
they came madly forward, and she felt 
herself free; but it was as if cast into 
tumult, like the destruction of worlds. 
A terrible rending sound crashed in her 
ears, as if an iron cylinder had been 
flung from a height upon rocks, burst- 
ing. A brilliant light flashed across the 
tent, like a flame of fire, while with a 
ripping sound a long, ragged slit opened 
in the tent, just as though some one 
with a huge knife had viciously cut into 
it. Like a giant whip-lash this strip of 
canvas cracked in the wind. 

All this consumed the instant she was 
in the air. A veil of blackness envel- 
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oped her. She felt as a bird must feel 
when the storm beats it into helpless- 
ness, and, beaten, it is dashed headlong, 
blinded, hurt. If that one moment she 
thought of Jim, and his going. It will 
be me now, she thought. 

Then two hot, gripping talons caught 
her by the wrists, searing her, burning 
cher, like molten bracelets; and she felt 
the long, cool, arrested, rush through 
the ‘air. Her head thrown back, she 
looked upward, not knowing her safety, 
fear in her eyes, upon her face the 


pallor. 
“Tt’s all right, little woman,” sounded 
in low, even tones. And she was 


strongly lifted up. As the man’s hands 
raised her, she threw her arms about 
him and pressed her lips to his face 
again and again. 

Tumult reigned below among the 
fifty-cent admissions. For a moment 
they had trembled upon the verge of 
extreme panic, but this touch of the 
human brought them back from the 
abyss, and with shrewd American ap- 
preciation they recognized this innova- 
tion with cheers. What was the havoc 
wrought and the chaos of the elements 
to this! They were wet, they were 
faintly scared, but they were happy; 
having known that which even the 
fearsome and uncanny inspiration of 
the press-agent had not foreseen. 


They went back to Pepper’s Hotel 
that night on the little tinkling street- 
car. 

“Last trip,” said the conductor as he 
took their fares. 

“That so?” remarked Hendricks ab- 
sently. 

They sat there, the man and the 
woman, silent, reflective, while the little 
car bumped its way down-town, its win- 
dows rattling as with ague, and the 
wheels of it grinding the track as 
though it had a grievance. 

It was not until they left the car that 
the man again spoke. . 

“Molly,” he said, catching her arm 
lightly, “when is it to be?” 

“What, Jack?” she asked. 

“Why, surely you know, Molly. 
When is the show life to end for you, 
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and the little home life we may ever 
know begin? When will you be my 
wife?” ‘ 

“T am not going to be your wife, 
Jack,” she answered, her voice trying 
toeconceal her tender sorrow. 

“Molly!” he exclaimed, his hand 
dropping. And he fairly stopped in the 
dark street, quite dazed. 

“Don’t say you are angry witlr me, 
Jack,” she begged tearfully, “but I can- 
not.” 

“Why ?” he demanded roughly. 

“There’s Jim.” 

“Jim is dead,” said the man brutally. 

“Yes—but Jim loved me so.” 

“Of course he did,” hurriedly began 
the man, regretting his momentary 
cruelty and trying to show his tender- 
ness in the only way he knew. “Of 
course Jim loved you. But don’t you 
think he would be happy to know you 
were cared for, safe from that hideous 
danger of the Think of to-night, 
Molly! You were very near death to- 
night. Don’t you know that? Why not 
chuck the whole thing and come to 
me?” 

She seemed only capable of one 
thought, one answer. 

“There’s Jim,” she whispered. 

The man angrily growled to himself, 
a half-audible oath upon his lips, for he 
was but a man, pleading his selfish 
cause, thrusting aside the living, for- 
getting the dead. 

“Don’t, Jack; don’t say that,” she 
begged. ‘ 

“Then why did you kiss me_to- 
night?” he blurted out rudcly. “If you 
did not want me to love you, why did 
you—why did you do that, Molly?” 

“Kiss you!” Her voice had a nerv- 
ous trill. “Kiss you!” 

“Yes, you know you did. When you 
came across the tent, and the thunder 
crashed, and I seemed to strike God 


in the face in that moment, that—that 
‘I might have you safe, safe! Then I 
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lifted you wp—you kissed me. I 
thought you loved me then.” 

“Oh, Jack!” she gasped, and he 
could see that her face was very white. 
“Listen! Listen, fack! When I came 
across to you—Matthews had just 
given the word—and then came that 
awful noise, and the whole place faded 
away into a mist, growing dark. I 
remember seeing one of the lamps 
glowing for a moment through it, and 
then it went out, too, smothered by a 
yellow black. And, Jack, I felt death 
then, just as Jim must have felt. I 
knew it was the time I had waited for, 
feared, and I tried to cry out, but could 
not, and the—somehow I felt that Jim 
was near ime, somewhere, ready. 
Something caught me up; something 
with hands of fire, and I looked into a 
gray face— gray, like the sky at dawn.” 

The man put out his hand, saying: 

“Yes, yes, well——’” 

“Tt was Jim,” she said, in a little dry 
whisper. “He caught me-—-Jim! I 
could see his face, I could hear his 
voice, ‘Jt's all right, little woman, he 
said. And I knew I was with dear old 
Jim once more. I threw up my arms, 
kissing him, kissing him.” 

They were very near the hotel now. 
The man stopped at the doorway, and 
said calmly, gravely: 


“Only a dream, Molly—and I love 
you so.” 
But she answered him decisively, 


though with a certain tremor contain- 
ing a portion of sentiment and a portion 
of fear. 

“There would always be Jim,” she 
said, drawing away her hand slowly. 
“Don’t be angry, Jack. I have been 
very near to loving you. But now I 
shall have to go on as before. It will 
be lonely, no doubt, but some day I 
will go to him, into that blackness and 
the gray dawn which comes. Then | 
must be Jim’s wife—just Jim’s wife.” 

The god reigned, despite his broken 
wings. 
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TOR weeks the bisque 
doll had been in the 
show-window. Its 
arms were out- 
stretched, and its 
smile was fixed but 
sweet. What it wore 
was soft and white, 
and flesh-tints showed upon the chest 
and arms, and through the openwork 
of the stockings. Its hair was real, a 
card said, which means that it wasn’t 
real doll hair, but the kind that grows 
on warm things. Moreover, it had lit- 
tle bronzed booties, nearly as wide as 
long, and swivel knees. 

The fifty children of the Graham 
Orphan Asylum always passed by that 
window for their airing when the day 
was fair. They seemed to take their 
airing rigidly ; the woman who accom- 
panied them was rigid, too, and the line 
and the sets of twos had a rigid look— 
so that a certain man who passed, un- 
thinking, felt a dull, pent sensation 
about his heart, and wondered, at first, 
if he had been working too hard. He 
studied it all out, however, but the 
orphans were far behind when he real- 
ized; so he gave a quarter to a legless 
shoe-string vender, and felt better. 

There was one wee child, fragile and 
pale as a Roman hyacinth, to whom the 
bisque doll in the window was the prop- 





erty of dreams. Daily this little soul 
had drunk and feasted there, and night- 
ly she had communed. It must be 


known that there was a playhouse in 
her mind which grew in the quiet and 
It had nothing to do with ¢ 


dark. 
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ham’s; with the thin, compact cot, or 
with the long,dim room of many breath- 
ings; it had nothing to do with the blue 
flannel nightie. This last was discarded 
in the golden moments, while the play- 
house lasted, for a garment of white, so 
dazzling, and of such filmy frostwork, 
that there was not in all the world 
riches enough to. make fifty such all 
alike. 

You see, everything was ordered in 
fifties at Graham’s—apples on Thanks- 


giving, oranges on Christmas, brown- 
checked aprons, and blue flannel 
nighties in the fall, which wore thin 


enough automatically for summer wear. 
So, arrayed in her perfect creations, 
during the wonderful evening hour, 
the playhouse child would reach, with 
a magic of her own, through the plate- 
glass window, and seize the out- 
stretched arms of the beautiful bisque 
doll. What mattered it that morning 
found her, like Cinderella, back in the 
ashes again? 


“Maisie!” 


The rigid woman spoke 


sharply. 

There was no answer from the lag- 
ging child. She had spoiled her set 
of twos; broken the inexorable line. 


The fragile little face had become like 
wax that had been kneaded roughly, 
and upon which gray dust had fallen. 
A man in the store had just lifted the 


bisque doll in his arms. <A _ splendid 
lady was standing beside him with a 
queer, embarrassed smile. She nodded, 


and the salesman carried the doll 
farther back into the store. 


Then the eyes of the splendid lady 














rested for an instant upon the little 
gray-faced, brown-coated human docu- 
ment against the pane of glass outside. 

“Maisie!” The rigid woman spoke 
very sharply, and her hand dropped 
upon the frail shoulder. The face of 
anguish was drawn away. 

Maisie had learned long ago that she 
could tell no one of her playhouse 
world. Manifestly, tears would not do 
on the street—that was a red-letter sin. 
So in the torture of silence she walked 
on. The devastation grew upon her. 
The window had become like a beauti- 
ful face, with its central feature sud- 
denly rubbed out. No playhouse would 
erect itself, nor any perfect lace dress 
transform the blue flannel of an empty- 
armed little girl. 

Maisie turned. The splendid lady, 
with the doll in her arms, was entering 
a carriage, which presently wheeled 
past the Graham Orphan column. 
Maisie did not hate her. Rather it was 
some dreadful mistake. The lady did 
not mean to take her- 

“Maisie, don’t stare so!” 
the rigid woman. 

Never had the walk seemed so long 
before. Never had the child so hun- 
gered to hide. When the dinner-bell 
rang, she was so deep in the chaos of 
fresh bereavement that she did not 
hear, and they had to come for her. 

“T declare, Maisie has been simply 
incorrigible this morning!’ the rigid 
woman announced. 

“T have always told you that you are 
adjusted to dull children only,” an- 





commanded 


swered the matron, with more regret 
than irritation in her tone. 
The lady in the carriage smiled 


wearily at the large, rectangular box on 
the seat before her. Already her illu- 
sion was fading, and there was an un- 
assimilated lump in the background of 
her mind; much the same kind of a 
lump that made the “certain man” won- 
der at first if he had been working too 
hard, and later toss a piece of silver 
into the cup of the legless one. Only 
Mrs. Gentry Bristol’s mind did not 
work to the root of the disorder quite 
so quickly. 
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On the spur of impulse she had 
bought the doll for herself. Why? Be- 
cause it had brought back to her a 
memory of freer, fairer days than these. 
There had been a doll in her own child- 
hood that was the image of this one— 
Bloomin’ Bess, the doll of all. The toy 
in the box was so strangely, so sweetly 
like Bloomin’ Bess, that all the old set- 
ting came back at the sight of her—the 
home of white pillars, brother Jimmy 
in his soldier suit ; the father who talked 
in mysteries about “thunderin’ good 
hawses, an’ likely fillies comin’ three, 
sah;” the mother, so wise and tender ; 
the stars as they used to look; songs, 
perfumes, and summer afternoons that 
would never have passed at all if one 
did not go to sleep. 

All these were brought back; but the 
bisque doll had lost its magic, and could 
not summon them again. Mrs. Gentry 
Bristol, an envied but very unhappy 
woman, felt herself passing once more 
through the clear-cut city streets—a 
gorge of granite walls and dollar 
linings, symbols to her of the stone age 
of human feeling. This was only a 
new bisque doll, after all, to be bundled 
in a day with other cast-offs into the 
insatiable maw of the poor. The spirit 
of Bloomin’ Bess had fled from it un- 
der the scrutiny of the naked eye and 
the disenchantment of ownership. And 
now the lump began to evolve, and out 
of it formed the haunting little face, 
pressed against the doll-store window. 


As an inventor, Gentry Bristol was 
so great that the word “illustrious” had 
been applied to him. He was distin- 
guished almost to insolence above his 
fellow men, whose wives were, no 
doubt, far happier than Faith Bristol. 
Never had there come out of the North 
a lover of such ardor, dash, and bril- 
liance; but a few years revealed to the 
wife that Gentry Bristol had come to 
regard her as a finished invention; one 
which brought in royalties of social 
prestige, but needed no further manip- 
ulating or brain pressure. She was 
his—perfected, protected, dismissed 
from the mind. 

The Bristols were alone for dinner 





this evening. He was more silent than 
usual, forcing brain fiber to cross some 
chasm, possibly, that mechanics had not 
yet bridged. Faith had begun dimly to 
understand the stillness and tension 
necessary to catch and make a picture 
of the “Absolutely New.” 

He had made her think, but she had 
not made him feel. 

He left her with a nod, and she sat 
long over her coffee. Her own pitiful 
part in his life was clearer than ever 
before. The thought had the cruelty 
of brute metal about it. Ownership had 
disenchanted her in his eyes—as the 
bisque doll had become, upon purchase, 
a chilled, glowless possession. There 
was ice in the crystal before her; ice 
in her heart. 

“And yet,” she murmured; “and yet 
the bisque doll was Bloomin’ Bess to 
that little face at the window!” And 
she saw the orphans again, two and 
two, brown-ginghamed and coated. 


The next morning at ten, Faith 
Bristol’s carriage was halted in front 
of the desecrated window as the Gra- 
ham Orphans passed by. The haunting 
was not in the column. The car- 
riage was driven hurriedly ahead to the 


Tace 


asylum, but the caller was forced to 
wait in the sitting-room, being in- 
formed that the matron was occupied, 


and that her assistant was out with the 


children. It was the latter, the rigid 
woman, who came to her, after the 
ch irges had filed in. 
“There was a child out walking 
yesterday whom I missed from your 
line to-day,” Mrs. Bristol began. 
“Oh, ves Maisie,” the rigid woman 
id, without hesitation. It was her 
ion to note and denote. 
“Is Maisie a frail little thing—large- 


eyed ?” 





“Yes, Mrs.———” 

“Will it be possible for me to see 
her ?” 

“T shall go and determine, Mrs.——” 


“Yes, do, please!” 

“She did not seem exactly well this 
morning, Mrs.——”’ 
Faith felt that she must scream with 
limpatience. 


“Mrs. Bristol is my name; 
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Mrs. Faith Bristol, wife of Mr. Gentry 
Bristol—now please let me see the 
child!” 

She heard the steps of the rigid 
woman in the hallway, up the stairs, 
until they died away in a region of sup- 
pressed voices. There were rag rugs 
upon the floor of the sitting-room. 
Pale, scrawny bouquets were figured in 
the wall-paper. Down the hall was a 
glimpse of fifty half-sized chairs of 
wood, painted red. There was an en- 
larged photograph upon the wall, done 
in charcoal, of an old man whose beard 
was not so fulsome but that it was 
evident he had posed without a neck- 
tie. “Seth G. Graham” was inscribed 
underneath. 

“Seth Gingham Graham!” the caller 
was impelled to remark at the face. 

The thermometer registered 68 flat. 
Down the hall came the odor of cab- 


bage. The day was sunless. Moments 
elapsed — long-drawn, crippled mo- 
ments. A heavy woman in black ap- 


peared at the far end of the hall, and 
was called to conference up-stairs. At 
last, when Faith Bristol was pacing the 
floor, her flesh damp with pent pain and 
nervous tension, the rigid woman hove 
into sight at the top of the stairway, the 
child in hand. 

Maisie’s eyes found the caller. She 
would halt upon a stair; then flutter 
down three or four, when pulled by the 
hand. Suddenly she ran forward, her 
face uplifted. 

“You have my dollie!” she cried. “I 
dreamed you would come!” 

Faith Bristol was held in thrall. 
had seen the eyes before 


She 


be fi re yes- 


terday. Vaguely they reminded her of 
that which had to do with terrible ses- 
sions of toil, night and day—until the 
end. 


She had not brought the doll, but an 
inner knowledge of the eyes upon her 
made her know that a disappointment 
would crush the very life before her. 

“Yes, dearie,” she whispered, half 
in a dream, “I have the doll for you, 
but the naughty dressmaker did not 
have it quite ready. It will be here this 
afternoon, though, with extra dresses.” 

Maisie climbed upon Faith’s lap. 
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“Don’t be so bold!” 
rigid woman. 

“Please let the child alone!” Faith 
exclaimed, in the final pitch of exas- 
peration. She scarcely realized how 
aggressive she had become. The rigid 
woman was poison to her. She endured 
a ravening desire to have the child all 
to herself—for nights and days—upon 
some still, deserted isle. At the touch 
of the nestling form, the mother heart 
burst into singing. The desert within 
her thrilled under the creative touch of 
the flood. 

“Are you feeling better, Maisie?” she 
whispered. 

“Yes’m.” 

“Do you think you could love me?” 

“Yes’m,” was softly answered. 

“Don’t say ‘yes’m’ in that stiff way, 
Maisie!’ Faith went on strangely. The 
child’s answers made her think of the 
old man on the wall. Plainly the rigid 
woman was horrified. 

The child did not ery under this mar- 


interposed the 


velous treatment. The dry spirit of 
Graham was bred in her breast. She 
was self-sustained from the habit of 


wresting her pleasures by sheer force 
of will from the films of fancy, < 

from fashioning her playthings out « 
the images of dreams. This was rea 
home. Her mind could fly away hither 
and yon, but arms still held her, and 
the odor of violets and winter still clung 
to the furs. Maisie’s little hand 
crept up from the palm of Faith’s glove 
to the bare arm under the velvet sleeve, 
and cuddled there with a delicious feel 

ing of being close under covers. 

“You know, Mrs. Bristol,” the rigid 
woman said, rising, “that we do not 
allow any one of our inmates to have a 
present of any value in which all can- 
not participate. It would make the oth- 
ers miserable.” 

“May I see the matron? 

“Yes, she is coming now.” 

It was the heavy, woman. 
human, and did not jar. 

Faith and the matron spoke low and 
long. To Maisie they were “only talk 
ing.” The doll was coming with an- 
other dress. She was too deliciously 


ind 


soit 


” 


She was 


satisfied to resist drowsiness. 
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“Tell her when she wakes that the 
doll will be here this afternoon,” Faith 
whispered finally. “She must have the 
doll, remember—even if she has to play 
with it in a room apart from the others 
until to-morrow. My physician will be 
here to see her in two hours.” 

“Maisie is delicate and_ intensely 
high-spirited, but quite well,” the ma- 
tron declared. “She was only a little 
exhausted this morning from her doll 
tragedy. Yes, the lady whose address 
you have can tell you all the particulars 
—if she will! Maisie’s mother is dead.” 

“T am going to the lady now,” said 
Faith. She kissed the flowerlike 
of the child, and sensed above all 
emotions a joy, inner and exquisite. 

She found the woman who knew all. 
There were tears—then confidences. 
The past was called back in whispers, 
a little chapter of romance with a death- 
blow at the end—a struggle borne 
alone! 

When Faith Bristol entered her car- 
riage in the twilight her face looked 
unutterable things. The bisque doll 
with outstretched arms had _ been 
wrought in the destinies of men. 


face 
her 


Another dinner began in silence. 
Gentry Bristol was not an evil man, 
but there was an unfinished problem 
in his mind which blurred his present 
and his perspective; just now it meant 
more to him than fortunes or home. 

“T am going to adopt a child from 
the Graham Orphan Asylum!” Faith 
said slowly, at last. 

The inventor looked up with sudden 
impatience, and noted for the first time 
that his wife’s face was deathly white, 
and her eyes were fixed upon him. 

“IT suppose my views upon the sub- 
ject are unnecessary, since you say that 
you are going to do this thing,” he ob- 
served. 


“T suppose so,” she answered. Her 
tone was chilled, lifeless. 
He was nettled in an instant. “Is it 


not my prerogative to forbid this step 
if I choose?” he demanded. 
“Tf you forbid this step I shall go 
home—to stay.” 
“What insanity is 


this?” he ex- 





“Is the work of my 


claimed, rising. 
life to be complicated by a domestic 


disorder? Am I accustomed to cross 
your purposes? Adopt five children— 
the whole draggled fringe of life at this 
Graham’s—only don’t be so freezing 
about it! I shall move my laboratory 
to the suburbs. I only meant to ask 
you to be careful, Faith, and not annex 
a defective!” 

She shuddered, and turned to the 
door. “I have been careful,” she an- 
swered hoarsely. “I have learned the 
parentage.” : 

That was the grandest but most 
wretched night of Faith Bristol’s life. 
Her keystone struggle was waged and 
won in those hours of darkness. The 
old home of the pillars lured. The 
frail child of mystic eyes and pitiful 
repressions lured. The tortured genius 
at work—the lover of her life—trem- 
bled in the balances. From her win- 
dow she saw his shadow upon the white 
walls of the laboratory as he paced and 
paced the night away. 

Could she break his enchantment and 
set him back upon the old ground—the 
brilliant human who drew out the sub- 
stance of her life? Could she extirpate 
the passion which brutalized them both? 

Back of all these thoughts was an 
outraged self, a pride like Babylon’s— 

mighty shame new out of the past! 
This she whipped and whipped 
throughout the night—until it could not 
rise again! 

She heard her husband come in at 
dawn and drop upon his bed. She sat 
by the window and watched the day 


break —a braver, sweeter, larger 
woman. 
Next mid-afternoon, Faith Bristol, 


very drawn but resolute, with Maisie 
by the hand, knocked at the great oaken 
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door of her husband’s laboratory. 
door was quickly opened. 

“Gentry,” she said, “I have brought 
the child. You will love her.” 

The great inventor sat down before 
his desk without emotion, and opened 
his arms. Maisie went to him, and was 
drawn up. In terrible fascination the 
wife gazed from face to face. For the 
moment she felt herself the third, in- 
stead of the heart, of all. Bristol 
stroked the soft hair of the child, 
touched the costly dress, regarded the 
long, slim fingers and tapering nails, 
the curved, red lips and the baby jew- 
els within. He lifted the curls from 
the child’s ears and brow; then held the 
face close to his own, peering into 
Maisie’s matchless possession — the 
eyes of haunting beauty. 

“Faith,” he said at last, “she looks 
a thoroughbred! Her parents were no 
cumberers of the land. Have you— 
have you their names?” 

The woman’s lips were trembling, 
“Gentry,” she almost sobbed, “the 
mother’s name was Blanch Carthues!” 

The face of the inventor seemed to 
fallaway. It became like wax that had 
been kneaded roughly, and upon which 
gray dust had fallen. 

“Faith,” he said brokenly, at last, “I 
ask that you believe only one thing— 
only one thing—that I did not know— 
there was Maisie!” 

“T—believe—that !” 

“And I suppose you are going away 
—to stay! 

“No, Gentry,” she answered. “I 
fought out that battle last night! 
Blanch Carthues is dead. I only want 


—I only ask to take her place!” 
Gentry Bristol moved forward to his 

wife—as a child to its mother, to be 

touched and made 


whole. 

















ITH seventy years of 
life, well and cleanly 
spent, behind them, 
Abner and Ezra 
were “Lookin’ for a 
job.” Not whining- 
ly, or with a hard- 








ick story, but with 
cheerfulness and a childlike trust that, 
inasmuch as their whole lives had been 
honest and true, the way would not 
be found closed in their hour of need. 
And it was this trust that led them 
across ten miles of timber-clad divide- 
a very long way from home for them— 
to Mariposa Creek, of which Hugh 
McCarthy, their old friend, was almost 
sole owner, and in his way a king. 
Somewhat out of breath, they slowly 
climbed the trail to the riven bank 
whereon McCarthy stood. 
McCarthy, a stocky giant with iron- 
gray hair, was contentedly watching 
the work below. The years had gone 





well with him. Time, knowing his 
kindly heart, had dealt nothing but 
caress¢ The Ahpalino, whereon for 
many years he had neighbored with thi 


two old partners, had yielded well, and 
now for five years this new find had 
added wealth and promise. 
y men worked in the cut 
low, directing great streams of \ 
that in the sunlight showed as str 
of molten silver, 
force the red banks, uprooting stumps, 
tossing boulders, and sending muddy 
torrents through sluices which caught 
and held the heavy gold. 

A voice, ringing with the thin sweet- 

f an aged bell, high pitched, 


smitinge with tert 


ness ot 
broke in upon McCarthy’s reverie: 
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“Howdy, Hugh! We’re lookin’ for 
a job.” 

Before its echo had begun, another 
voice, in equal pitch of plaintiveness, re- 
iterated: “Yes, we’re lookin’ for a 
job.” 

McCarthy, startled, pivoted on the 
heel of his rubber boot, and in aston- 
ishment looked at the two old men who, 
bearded, dressed, and statured alike, 
had addressed him. His dark eyes 
twinkled from beneath his gray thatch 
f eyebrows, and his hands came from 
lis pockets to grasp theirs, which they 
simultaneously proffered. 
bner and Ezry, as I’m livin’,” he 
said, his face melting into a great smile; 
“and lookin’ for a job! Well, you’ve 
got it.” ; ; 

That was about all that was 
The partners, like automatons pulled 
by the same string, took off their coats, 
carefully folded and laid them on the 
bank. Then they I] their shirt- 
sleeves to the elbow, took prodigious 

f 1 


tobacco, started their jaws and 


( 
] 
i 


said. 





chew S ¢ 
to work, and in five min- 
“hard at it.” 
1e@ WOrk W:% very old to them, be- 
i e years of part- 
nership this had most always been their 
lot. True, it was one of the first times 
in all their lives wherein they had 
worked for wages and drawn pay for 
the toil of their hands. Most 
would have felt, in commencing life al 
over again at seventy years, that fate 
had dealt harshly, but not so with them. 
To them the hills and forests were 
home, the good God in heaven a very 
close friend, and to work was natural. 
In this same simple way they had 


white beard 


nen 
9 
1 








always worked, or passed their days on 
desert and plain, in the mountain’s 
depths or the forest’s shelter; had 
fought side by side when in brave hearts 
lay their only hope; had loved the same 
woman when love came to them; had 
together buried and sorrowed over her 
when death interposed, and now that 
fortune had turned her face were glad 
to be together in toil, where they could 
share each other’s weariness. 

It isn’t for any one to know how 
bitterly they must have suffered in 
leaving the quiet little cabin on the 
Ahpalino, with its truck path, its flow- 
ers, and the little cross on the hill be- 
neath which rested their dead. Even 
the worked-out ground, which for more 
than twenty years had held them to the 
only home they had ever known, must 
have been very dear, and the outer 
world very cold. 

Hugh, who better than any one knew 
their joys and sorrows, was now 
wealthy, and would have gladly given 
them dust enough to pave with ease all 
the remaining days of their lives; but 
he understood them too well for that. 
Knew that such an offer would be 
sturdily declined. 

Now, as he stood on the bank above 
and watched them steadily handling 
their sluice-forks and dumping smaller 
rubbish from the sluices, he was per- 
plexed. He knew that the lightest 
work he had to give was all too heavy. 
At seventy the heart may be young and 
the toil-worn hands willing, but youth’s 
store of strength is gone. 

That day witnessed McCarthy’s first 
falsehood, and he loved the truth. 
After he had made an excuse that they 
might quit work earlier, knowing how 
tired they must be, he told them there 
wasn’t room for them to sleep in the 
mess-house, so had cots placed for them 
in his own cabin. It was pretty bold, 
because there were ten empty bunks. 
It only proved, though, that Hugh was 
planning other arrangements, and when 
he planned, as his foreman once said: 
“Something always happened.” 

\fter supper they all sat out in front 
of the cabin, where, when the day’s 
vork with the big hydraulics was done, 
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seemed quiet. 


everything 
None of these three was of the garru- 
lous kind, so there wasn’t much said. 
They watched the stars come out, heard 


strangely 


the men in the mess-house in roaring 
chorus sing the same old songs of the 
border that they themselves had sung 
fifty years before, and smoked. 

“It’s gittin’ real late, Hugh,” said 
Abner, knocking a golden shower from 
the end of the bench. 

“Yes,” piped Ezra’s voice in the same 
high treble, ‘it’s gittin’ real late.” 

McCarthy wanted them to stay long- 
er. Said he wanted company, but, as 
no one had said anything for an. hour, 
his ideas of companionship must have 
been of the quict sort. 

“No, Hugh,” came Abner’s voice in 
answer. “It’s most nine o’clock, and 
we’re just workin’ men now.” 

“Yes, just workin’ men now,” came 
the echo. 

They all arose and turned toward the 
cabin door. It was quite dark, and they 
couldn’t see each other very plainly, so 
it was less embarrassing to say things 
from the heart. That is probably the 
reason why Abner, in his fine old way, 
said tremulously, as if offering thanks 
was very hard work: 

“Hugh, me and Ezry is gittin’ a trifle 
old, p’raps, to do as much work as some 
men. We’re mighty thankful to the 
Lord and you, and feels we must do our 
share. We decided to-day you'd better 
call us an hour earlier than the others, 
because them that can’t work as fast as 
some must work longer.” 

“Yes, must work longer,” repeated 
Ezra. 

“And we want to tell you, Hugh, that 
we think you’re mighty good to us to 
try to make us feel at home, because 
it’s hard to get used to the new things 
when you think so much of the old.” 

That was the time when Ezra didn’t 
answer, but Hugh heard a big gulp in 
the darkness, and knew that these two 
old chaps were wiping their eyes when 
they went inside, all because they were 
homesick as two boys, and bubbling 
over with gratitude for what, after all, 
was only a little kindness and under- 
standing. Maybe Hugh had kind of a 
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clutch in his own throat, so couldn’t say 
anything, but just kept quiet. 

So they went to work earlier than the 
other men. This caused a fellow—one 
of those big, hulking chaps—to poke 
fun at them. There aren’t many ever 
saw McCarthy angry, because he knows 
how to keep his temper, but this fellow 
had a chance. Hugh had come along 
unobserved. There were little forks of 
fire in his eyes when he seized the joker 
by the throat and shook him as if he 
were six inches instead of six feet high. 

“They'll hold their jobs longer than 
you,” he said, as he dropped the man 
inaheap. “You're fired! Now hike!” 

There were no more jokes at the 
partners’ expense, and the man wasn’t 
fired, after all, because Abner and Ezra 
talked Hugh out of it. And pretty 
soon no one wanted to hurt the part- 
ners’ feelings, because to know them 
was to love them. 

Now, the real secret of their working 
at all was that Hugh was finding a way 
to help them out without making them 
feel bad. He owned a claim above, 
and without any one knowing what it 
was for, built on it the finest cabin that 
ever went up on the Mariposa. It’s 
there yet. 

It had four rooms, and fine floors, 
and a window in each room. Greatest 
of all, it had real, beautiful store furni- 
ture, brought in with a heap of trouble 
from the nearest railway-station. Dut 
Hugh didn’t mind. He never did things 
by halves. He even went so far as to 
have flowers—the old-style kind— 
planted around the doorway, and was 
as happy as a boy while watching the 
work. 

One afternoon he took Ezra and Ab- 
ner up there. They stood around awk- 
wardly, and admired all this magnifi- 
cence, and kept repeating: “It’s a 
mighty fine place, a mighty fine place, 
and must of cost a pile of dust.” 

“Boys,” Hugh said—they were al- 
ways “boys” together—‘Boys, here’s a 
deed for this claim and cabin. It’s all 
yours. Now we're neighbors again, 
just as we used to be on the Ahpalino ; 
so we'll call this claim The Grand Re- 
union.” 
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Abner and Ezra didn’t want to take 
it, but Hugh explained that probably 
the claim wouldn't pay more than day 
wages, and therefore the house was 
really the only present he was giving 
them. Then they all had supper to- 
gether, and that ended the partners’ 
“job.” 

As they watched Hugh go down the 
trail that night he was so happy he 
tried to sing, but he couldn’t sing much. 
Hugh was an awful bad singer! 

Then they took their boots off out- 
side, for fear of spoiling the carpet, and 
gingerly went in. 

Well, the partners went to work on 
their new ground, cut their trenches, 
and turned the water through the new 
pipes and giant which Hugh _ had 
“loaned” them. And they lived in their 
new house with all its store furniture, 
but they really weren’t as happy as they 
apparently should have been. 

They took care of the flowers, and 
did all those little chores they had been 
in the habit of doing, but the fact was 
that when dusk dropped down and they 
sat together on the little bench they had 
made outside the door, they didn’t have 
much to say. Each one was homesick 
for the old log cabin away over across 
the divide, the home they had known 
for nearly thirty years, and for the little 
wooden cross on the hillside. 

But they were so considerate of each 
other that neither would mention the 
matter; first because he didn’t want to 
wound his partner, and second because 
he didn’t want to ~ppear childish or un- 
grateful. True, the Mariposa mur- 
mured its way in a cajion, with the 
kind of trees on the edges, and 
big, high, solemn hills back of it all; 
but the brook didn’t sing the same 
songs, and the cafion didn’t have the 
same sky-line, and the trees were dif- 
ferent shaped, and the hills unfamiliar. 
All nature seemed to look at them and 
say: “What are you two old fellows 
doing over here, when you really be- 
long in Ahpalino gulch?” And for the 
life of them they couldn’t answer. 

Again, a big cabin, and store furni- 
ture, and a carpet were all very nice— 
much nicer than a one-roomed old 


ime 
here | it 
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shack, with a hewn floor and home- 
made furniture and a double bunk; but 
with them always was the sense of 
strangeness. They felt ill at ease with 
all this, and constantly afraid of break- 
ing “some of the fixin’s.” 

Hugh used to come up to see them 
quite often. It would be just about 
dusk when they would see something 
lumbering up the trail for all the world 
like a big black bear, only this one 
smoked a pipe. He would sit down by 
them on a chair, which they always po- 
litely brought, and then the three of 
them would watch the stars come out. 

Sometimes they would sit a whole 
hour in one of these visits without say- 
ing a word. All you would hear beside 
the croon of the Mariposa below and 
the sighing of the big trees above, 
would be the “puff-puff’ of the pipes 
or the scratching of a match. Then 
Hugh would say: “Good night, boys,” 
and the two old voices, so sweetly 
tuned by fine old age, would say in uni- 
son: “Good night, Hugh. Lord bless 
and keep you.” Be sure they never 
forgot that! 

Try as he would, McCarthy couldn't 
quite make out what was the matter 
with the two old partners. He knew 
there was something that kept them 
from being quite as happy as they once 
were. So he decided The Grand Re- 
union wasn’t paying much, after all. 
He asked them one night, and found it 
was only doing fairly well. Just a lit- 
tle better than day wages. 

Salting a claim is about the meanest 
thing a man can do in a mining coun- 


try. It’s a sneak’s work. But Hugh, 
uch as he hated it, decided there was 
but one way, and that was to turn 


“salter.” 

One night when it rained, and the 
black, and the big trees 
dripping water, a big, burly man in 
rubber boots and rubber coat worked 
over the sluice-boxes on The Grand 
Reunion. He was very methodical, be- 
cause he knew how it must be done, 
and that lack of care would show the 
partners that something was wrong. 

It took a long time, out there in the 
rain and the darkness. He went from 


skies were 


riffle to riffle, stooped over until, in the 
flashes, he looked like a black boulder ; 
and wherever he went the dust was 
added in a little thin trail of gold that 
crept in a tiny stream seeking freedom 
from the heavy buckskin “poke” he car- 
ried. 

That was only part of his work. 
With an idle shovel he made trip after 
trip distributing dirt along the string 
of sluices. After that he let the water 
run very gently, so as to smooth out all 
trace. It seemed almost as though the 
Lord was in the conspiracy with him, 
because through it all the rain fell so 
heavily that it washed away the prints 
of his feet; but he felt like a thief, just 
the same. 

“Tt’s the first time I ever salted a 
claim,” he said to himself, with half a 
grin, as he slouched away down the 
gulch, his rubber boots singing a little 
“squich-squich-squich” with each step 
he took. 

“But I reckon there’s enough pay in 
the boxes now to make Abner and Ezra 
contented.” 

It had been repugnant to him, this 
underhanded work, but he couldn’t give 
them anything outright. 

The next evening Hugh made the 
partners a visit, but they didn’t have 
anything to say, not having “cleaned 
up” the sluices. In those days it wasn’t 
customary in small pay-diggings to lft 
the riffles every night. Civilization 
hadn’t arrived to make daily clean-ups 
and locks on windows and doors nec- 
essary. 

On the following evening McCarthy 
was tired, and went to his own cabin 
early. He was just filling his pipe 
when he heard a noise at the door. He 
turned round, and there stood Abner 
and Ezra looking happier than he had 
ever seen them. They were all smiles, 
and had changed their clothing to come 
down, showing it to be a gala occasion. 
Had on clean overalls and clean shirts, 
all made of blue denim and faded to 
whiteness by washing in the creek. No 
stray spots of clay in their white beards 
or on their smooth-shaven cheeks. 

“Hugh,” said Ezra, “we got great 
news for you.” 
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“Yes—got great news,” said Abner 
“Lookie here,” they said together ex- 
ultantly, as though one voice were 
speaking, and laid on McCarthy’s table 
a heavy buckskin bag of still damp dust. 


Hugh tried to look astonished, and 
kept saying: ‘Well, I’m mighty glad 
of it—mighty glad!” Then, still trying 


to show great surprise, tested its weight 
in his hands, and asked: “How much?” 

‘A hunderd and sixty ounces—nigh 
on to three thousand dollars’ worth,” 
the partners yelled jubilantly, in high 
quavers. 

“Whe-e-ew !”” whistled 
simulated astonishment. 


McCarthy, 


Then the two old men fidgeted a lit- 
tle, and stood satematiy, looking at 


Hugh and each other. Neither wanted 
speak. 

Abner broke silence. “We brung it 
down because we think it’s too much, 
Hugh, and ought to belong to you.” 

“Yes, belongs to you,” said Ezra, 
with many shakes of his white beard. 

McCarthy refused strenuously, with- 
out giving them time to reply. Rough- 
ly told them to “sit down and wait 
for grub,” and ended by seizing his 
old white hat and bolting on the excuse 
that he had.to watch his men clean up. 

“Beats the devil,” he muttered, as he 
went over the trail to the cut. “Can't 
do anything for ‘em! Here I’ve 
and turned crooked for the first time in 
my life to help ’em, and I'll hanged 
if they don’t come luggin’ back all the 
dust I took up there, and a few more 


gone 


ounces with it. Humph!” 

After supper, when darkness came 
and they had.smoked, Abner and Ezra 
cleared their throat 

“Hugh,” Ezra said from the dark- 
ness, quietly but with great determina- 
tion, “me and Abner have got some- 
thin’ more to say to you. It’s kind of 
hard work, because we ain't the un- 
appreci iative sort.” He hesitated, as if 
seeking words, th ‘n hurried on. “We 
both knows you’ve done your damdest, 
and thar ain’t been a night since we 
came that we ain’t looked into each 
other’s eyes, then got . by them 
nice new beds, and said: ‘Dear Lord! 


do watch over that young feller; be- 
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cause, Lord, excuse us for remindin’ 
You of it, but he’s been mighty good 
to ws.” 


McCarthy twisted in his seat while 
Abner reiterated the last sentence. 
Then Ezra continued: 

“When you gave The Grand‘ Re- 
union to us, you thought it was jest a 
day-wage claim, and we was mighty 
glad to get it. You see, you didn’t 
know it was so rich, and we didn’t, 
either. Now it’s turned out to be wuth 
so much more’n you or we thought, 


we've come to give it back, together 
with its only big clean-up.” 

This was the last blow. McCarthy 
didn’t usually swear, but this time he 


did a fair job—that is, for a really re- 
ligious man. After that he argued. 
Told them he didn’t think the claim was 
much good, and that all that had hap- 
pened was that they had struck a little 
pr cket. 

They almost parted bad friends. Mc- 
Carthy angry because they wouldn't 
keep the clean-up and the claim, and 
they because he wouldn’t take it back. 
And really the truth of it was, you see, 
that neither understood what the 
wanted most. 


other 


Then Hugh got to thinking maybe 
he had talked too sharply when he 
called them a pair of “cantankerous 


old fools,” and decid 
through the 
fairly \ 


was coming 


led he would go up 
darkness, the trail being 
ell worn, and apologize. As he 


1 1 = 
round the 


corner of the 


cabin he heard them talking, and 
stopped. 
“We jest can’t explain,” Abner was 


1 


saying very gently. “But he don’t know 
how bad I feel, and how bad I ktlow 
you feel, Ezry. wonderful 
cabin, and it’s a ity rich claim; but 
it ain’t right for us to keep it, and, be- 
ides, it ain't 


“This is a 


sides—bes some- 
how.” 
last McCarthy unders 
“T’ve falsified, salted a claim, and 
now I’m gettin’ to be an eavesdropper,” 
he muttered, as he slipped quietly away 
in the darkness. “If these two old 
cusses don’t get off my mind, the Lord 
knows what other sneakin’ sort of a 
crime I'll be committin’ next.” 


home, 


tood. 


1 
| 


THE GRAND REUNION 


There were three sleepless ones on 
Mariposa Creek that night, and all be- 
cause they wanted to find a way to 
make it easier for each other. 

McCarthy found the way. Bright 
and early next morning he was at their 
door. They were washing the dishes, 
Ezra doing the drying with an old salt 
sack, while Abner, with a piece of rub- 
ber blanket tied round him for an 
apron, was loudly splashing the soap 
and water, and both were smoking in- 
dustriously. 

“Well, boys,” said McCarthy, care- 
fully letting his bulk settle down on a 
spindly-legged, yellow-plush covered 
‘hair which he dragged into the 
kit “T guess you're right. 
This is a mighty rich claim, and no mis- 

leo.” 


ake 





He wadded some freshly cut tobacco 
in the palm of his hand, while both the 
partners said: “Yes, Hugh, it’s mighty 
rich.” 

“Now, we all got to be fair and hon- 
est with each other, ain’t we? Well, I 
thought it was no good till you proved 
it up. If you went away I'd have the 
cabin left, and I’ve come to buy you 
out. I'll give you three thousand for 
The Grand Reunion back, and you keep 
the last clean-up.” 

That was “a powerful sight” of 
money, and Hugh had to fairly bully 
them into taking it. They didn’t want 
it because they didn’t think it fair, al- 
though it was enough to make them in- 
dependent, with what little they could 
ake from the Ahpalino and what they 
iad saved, for the rest of their lives. 

And so the Mariposa knew them no 
but the partners don’t know to 
his day that The Grand Reunion has 
never been considered worth working, 
and that the cabin built with such care 
is sealed with cobwebs. 

The partners made two little packs 
of the things brought with them when 
they came, shook hands with and bade 
1 courteous good-by to every man on 


t 
1 
| 


more 
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Hugh’s claim, and laboriously climbed 
the other side of the gulch to the crest 
of the divide, where twenty men below 
spied them, and gave a cheer that 
sounded out its farewell above the roar 
of the waters. They waved their hands 
and disappeared. 

It was night when they came to that 
other little cabin, which from its lone- 
liness and desertion greeted them in un- 
changed homeliness. Save for the dust 
and the creaking voice of its stiffened 
hinges, it was all the same. The time- 
worn stools with their shiny faces, the 
bunks with their mats of fir boughs, 
and the wheezy little stove with its 
long-dead ashes. They groped for the 
kindling stick, which was where they 
had left it those many months ago; 
found the candles on the shelf as of 
old, and prepared their evening meal. 

Then, when the moon came up 
through the same gap in the hillside, 
where for so many years they had 
watched it come before, and stared at 
them with a smile of welcome, they 
climbed the hill. Climbed up to where 
the flowers were now running in un- 
kempt wildness, and with trembling 
hands patted the weather-beaten cross 
above the grave of the only woman 
they had ever claimed as their own. 

They looked out across the great 
gulch, with its splendid sentinel trees 
silhouetted against the glory of the 
night, over the singing stream which 
threw silver sparks at the moon, and 
then at the homely little cabin, with its 
shaft of light streaming through a long- 
unused window. 

With a great sigh of untold thank- 
fulness and content they murmured to 
each other, and to the night: “It all 
looks jest like it uster. Yes, jest like it 
uster.” 

They were back with their hills, their 
cabin, their flowers, and their cross, 
where the God they knew seemed a lit- 
tle closer than anywhere else in all the 
wide, wide world. 














hotness 











FINCE the good old 
days of “Beauty and 
the Beast” (and per- 
haps before, for all I 
know) a certain 
roughness of de - 


meanor and shaggi- 
ness of appearance 
have been credited with covering a kind 
heart and a simple, if uncouth, disposi- 
tion. Nevertheless, in the first flush of 
acquaintance, the merchant, Beauty’s 
excellent papa, was exceedingly terri- 
fied when the monster made after him 
on the celebrated occasion when the rose 
was stolen. And nobody seemed so al- 
together convinced that his intentions 
were of the best, either, at the time 
Beauty was given up to him. 

Why, feeling as they did, her family 
should have given her up to him at all 
is another story; or, rather, another 





part of the story, exhibiting an easy- 
going selfishness which calls for no par- 
ticular comment here. But of cour 

he proved a blessing in disguise, as 
many doubtfully accepted things do in 
this life, and they ere happy ever 
after. Yet, from the beginning, the 





conduct of the Bea 
subjects for discussion. 

In the first place, supposing the 
malevolent enchantment of fairies to 
have gifted him with the head of a bear 
(which, if pictures are to believed, was 
what they did), he might have been 
obliged to look like one, but it seems 
unnecessary that he should have be- 
haved as “sich.”” He could have culti- 


suggests 














vated 
the fierceness 


mildness of manner, instead of 
which so alarmed the 
merchant, and thus having won his con- 
fidence, could have reassured him about 
his business difficulties, to say nothing 


of the welfare of his daughter. But he 
did not. He was violent in his ges- 
tures, his words were furious, and he 


with whom he came 

in contact, which, when reported to the 

lady whom he demanded in marriage, 

naturally prejudiced her against him. 
It was a long time 

the real amiability of his 


intimidated those 


suffered 
character to 


r 1 
before he 





be come 


evident, and during the previ- 
ous period he had only himself to blame 
if the rumors about his temper indi- 
cated that it was somewhat morose. To 
be sure, the evening visits he paid 
Beauty were marked by a melancholy 
courtesy, and when he lay dying he 
pleaded with her in a pathetic way 
which no gentle lz could resist. In- 
deed, every one who has read the narra- 
tive must have been delighted when 
at this point she kissed him restored 
him to humanity 1 prince with as 
handsome a face as ever caused a little 
girl to question the perfection of her 
favorite uncle’s features. 
But why did he terrify and estrange 
her father? And why was he mis- 


led enough to wait until the breath 
had almost left his own body before re- 
vealing the true nature of his spirit? 
Enchantment may account for a good 
deal ; but again, why was he enchanted ? 
Nobody tells us that. Perhaps he was 
one of those rough, gruff boys who re- 
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gard churlishness as more manly than 
civility (though I cannot believe that the 


queen, his mother, would have per- 
mitted him to be so brought up), and 
whose fairy godmother felt that she 


must take a hand in his education, and 
show him the outward signs of inward 
roughness and gruffness. 

Or perhaps his originally pleasing ap- 
pearance had made him too offhand and 
masterful in his methods of courtship, 
and it was necessary to direct his atten- 
tion to that fact by altering the pleas- 
ing appearance in a manner sufficiently 
e, and leaving him to work out 
his salvation in spite of physical disad- 
vantages. Work it out he did, with the 
assistance of Beauty, and in the 
quaint old book ls about it no 


grotesqt 


nice, 
that tell 
insinuation is made that the splendor of 
his surroundings—or perhaps I should 
say the splendor with which he sur- 
rounded her—had anything to do with 
her warm-hearted desire to save him. 
But it was touch and go. Another 
ninute and he would have expired a 


beast, instead of rising up in princely 
euise, with a devoted wife and a king- 
dom somewhere at hand. And _ this 


ought to be a lesson to all gentlemen of 
untoward personality not to conceal any 


charm of disposition they may possess 
ntil they are about to depart from a 
phere where charms are useful, but to 
exhibit all possible kindness and con 


occasion 
really not 


sideration on all possible 
Roughness and gruffness are 
endearing. 
many bears in the 
rather v: aluing themselves 
pon their surliness, some hiding the ut 
nost benevolence of intention under an 
iwittingly harsh manner, some 
ably self-conscious that they blunder 
nto doing the very things they are en- 
and hurt themselves 


There are a good 1 
world. Some 





so mis 


deavoring to avoid, 


ind others by innumerable awkward- 
ness¢ There is an inward sort of 
bearishness that strikes outward, and an 


outward bearishne which seems to 
trike inward, and an_ unintentional 
vearishness which, like an actual curse, 
hides and hampers the feelings of the 
unfortunate person afflicted with it. 
There is a bearishness of mind and a 


} 
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bearishness of manner, to say nothing 
of a bearishness of appearance; and 
for my part I do not see why any one 
of them should be tolerated. 


Why should William in early child- 
hood be allowed to sulk or bully his lit- 
tle playfellows if nursery games are 
not conducted to his liking? Why 


should Peter be permitted to swing 
apelike from the handles of the door, 
instead of opening it with ordinary civil- 
ity for the departing visitor? Why 
should not Miles have his hair cut? 
There is something about a shaggy head 
and bushy beard or  untrammeled 
whisker as a man gets older that is apt 
to influence his 


bearing very much to 

the reverse of s uavity if he does not 
“watch out.” 

A boy’s mother little knows the mor- 


tification she is preparing for his wife 
when she neglects to inculcate patience 
and politeness while he is still in the 
plastic state ; and since the time of Sam- 
son the shears seem to have proved 
themselves no insufficient help in the 
taming of man. The youthful male can 
stand a vast deal of clipping and trim- 
ming with benefit to himself and others 
in all sorts of directions, and the advice 
to begin early and keep at it is earnest 
ly offered. 

Nobody wants a boy to conceal the 
poe sage of a demon under a dancing- 

ster manner. But neither does any 


one feel profoundly on to the 
boorish exterior that hides a heart of 
old. And if a young poe Revs has 

a let the gate slam in your face, 
run away when you asked him if his 
parents were at home, and trampled 
heepishly all over your feet when sub- 
sequently cornered, you accept with 


yme indifference the assurance of his 


family that he has a character of sterl- 
ing worth. Perhaps he has. The hall- 
mark may be there if you have time to 


earch for it, but what is most op erie 


is the lack of polish. And why lack of 
polish should ever have been considered 
as an enhancement of manliness is a 


mystery to this writer. 

Women put up with it if they have to, 
but how can they like it? And, except 
in novels, what hero ever engaged af- 
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fection by incivility? Even Jane Eyre’s 
Mr. Rochester, for instance—a notable 
example—who is represented as an ag- 
gressively fierce, hirsute sort of person, 
would have been ostracized from all de- 
cent society but hers, I venture to think, 
if he had not happened to occupy a po- 
sition of importance in the community. 
If he had not been a man of wealth and 
weight, a “ge 0d match,” a power whose 
conquest would strengthen her own, 
Lady Blanch would never have dragged 
her high-nosed mother to stay at his 
house in the country, nor wasted one 
of her own cold, proud smiles upon him; 
the smiles which Miss Eyre found it so 
difficult to watch unmoved. It is quite 
possible that his softer nature may have 
deteriorated in the company of the lady 
lunatic whom he had married, but, 
though I confess to a very great ad- 
miration for Jane and her management 
of him, I always regretted the crudity of 
the material with which she had to deal. 
A smoother Rochester need not have 
been less strong. 

Anything that suggests force has a 
certain fascination for the female mind, 
but it should be directed force; the 
force that handles itself with ease; that 
can smash an iron bar, but stop short 
of crushing an egg-shell; the force that 
might be rough on occasions, but could 
never be rude unwittingly or carelessly. 
The force that understands itself, and 
will not blunder and bluster. 

The least intelligent of women, if she 
has any intuition, cannot but be aware 
when the man of her choice—or her 
opportunity—is making a disagreeable 
impression upon surrounding intimates 
or strangers; when he is laying down 
the law too dogmatically, overthrowing 
arguments, brushing aside opinions, 
trampling through prejudices, riding 
roughshod over feelings, and domina- 
ting the whole situation by sheer bois- 
terous bumptiousness, good or ill-na- 
tured, as the case may be. And it is 
a question whether the sophisticated 
crossness that wounds deliberately, or 
the rough stupidity that accomplishes 
the same end inadvertently, is the easier 
to endure. Whichever it is, she is 
acutely conscious of it, yet powerless to 
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prevent it, and she suffers a good many 
small martyrdoms. 

The bears that bite on purpose, 
though, are careful, as a rule, not to 
attack those who can catch them at a 
disadvantage in return. Doctor John- 
son, for example, understood just to 
whom he could be rude and just how 
rude he could be. He did not stint him- 
self of jibes where they would be re- 
ceived with meekness and_ repeated 
broadcast to the credit of his wit and 
wisdom, but he could be perfectly po- 
lite to persons whom he considered his 
superiors. He was able to check the 
habit of gruffness when the occasion re- 
quired it, and nobody owning him need 
have feared his setting people by the 
ears “unbeknownst,” or jeopardizing 
important relations for the sake of a 
sarcasm. Not a bit of it. He bullied 
the women, who rather liked it, and was 
insolent to the smaller fry among men, 
but he knew when silence was golden, 
and it is on record that he could be as 
kind as he was coarse. 

The bears that growl indiscriminate- 
ly and without especial point or malice 
are really the unfortunate ones, for they 
make enemies without knowing it, and 
are sometimes desperately chagrined at 
results of their own causing. What 
they did to Brown—who always takes 
things the wrong way, confound him !— 
is an otfense to be resented when 
Brown does it to them. Why Smith 
should refuse to listen to their schemes, 
just because they had been a little short 
with him about his, is something which 
will ever remain a painful mystery. He 
must have known that his ideas were 
all moonshine, and he should not have 
expected a busy man to bother with 
them. On the other hand, when a real 
chance was put in his way——__ But he 
always was a touchy fellow! 

A difference of taste in jokes, too, 
as George Eliot pointed out long ago, 
is a fruitful source of trouble. 
people object to a satirical word, and 
others find the raw, crude jest difficult 
of digestion. Sensitive souls particular- 
ly dislike having their weaknesses held 
up to the kind of ridicule that is her- 
alded by the loud guffaw, and without 


Some 





expecting a man to have that kind of 
perception that tests the social atmos- 
phere as a thermometer tests tempera- 
ture, every one would rejoice if his 
sense of humor had been developed 
along the line of what was acceptable to 
his hearers. 

Reformed rakes may not care to be 
rallied upon the subject of their past 
excesses, nor jealous wives to be re- 
minded of the ladies who preceded them 
in the affections of their husbands. 
Prodigal sons should not be bantered 
before their stern fathers, nor does the 
preface “present company always ex- 
cepted” soothe the feelings of elderly 
persons who have just been informed 
that after sixty it is about time to 
“shake the tree.” (A pleasant practise 
of the Indians to prove, by the tenacity 
of the aged clutch, the worth of the 
aged life.) Grandmothers do not in- 
variably care for comic references to 
wills, and practical jokes, even uninten- 
tionally, at the expense of maiden aunts, 
have been known to lead to the gloom- 
iest results. 

Indeed, there is a rather tragically 
amusing story told in regard to this in 
celebrated French Memoirs of 
times just prior to the Revolution. 

\ young couple at their place in the 
country were entertaining a party of 

turbulent friends. These they in- 
tended to send away before the advent 
of a rich old aunt from whom they had 
expectations. She was on her way to 
ome health resort, either saintly or 


some 
some 


sanatory, and, as she was delicate, was 
to be received with quiet attention and 
due ceremony. 

Unfortunately, it occurred to one of 


the young men to impersonate the aunt, 
and, appearing before he was expécted, 
to cause confusion worse confounded 
in the merry-making household. Equal- 
ly unfortunately it occurred to one of 
his comrades to betray him; wherefore, 
when the equipage was seen approach- 
ing, the whole company sallied forth to 
meet it, and by way of teaching the 
would-be joker a lesson they fell upon 
him, and beat him soundly, and finally 
pitched him into the horse-pond with 
all the rugged pleasantry of the age. 
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But alack and alas! fate had willed it 
that the joker had been detained on the 
road, and the aunt really came first. 
On account of the treatment to which 
she had been subjected she incontinent- 
ly died. But not until she had willed all 
her property away from her nephew 
and his wife, who were obliged, because 
of the scandal ensuing from the affair, 
to leave the neighborhood. 

Now it is obvious that the young 
people would have done anything rath- 
er than injure an old lady of wealth 
and importance who was kindly dis- 
posed toward them, but they did de- 
sign to maltreat the mischievous gen- 
tleman who represented her; that was 
their idea of fun, violence, something 
that hurt; and that is an idea common 
to a great many jocose young ruffians 
of the present day. 

Cruelty, with an object and deliberate 
intention, seems saner to the writer’s 
mind; but the infliction of any hurt 
that can be avoided, to head or heart, 
limbs or feelings, personal dignity or 
personal property, had better be avoided 
in a world where all of us are bound 
to bruise ourselves against the sharp 
corners of a variety of troubles without 
the kind assistance of either our ene- 
mies or our friends. In this case a 
milder conception of humor would have 
preserved a lady’s life and fortune to 
her fond relations, and doubtless there 
are other cases which would equally 
adorn a tale and point a moral if one 
had time to look for them. 

There was a fine old English type of 
bear who existed in the novels of some 
twenty or thirty years ago. Generally 
the head of a family whose wife and 
children were in the liveliest state of 
alarm in his presence; like the father 
in “Nancy” to whom his married 
daughter hardly dared to offer a gift. 
The scene where she tenders it with 
the faltering words: “Father, here— 
here—here’s a bag,” is delightfully 
amusing, but, although, as it happened, 
he was pleased graciously to accept it, 
the amount of snubbing which had re- 
duced his household to that abject con- 
dition could not have been amusing at 
all to those subjected to it. And why 
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should he have snubbed them? Why 
should anybody, old or young, per- 
sistently snub anybody else, young or 
old? Or be explosive when differed 
with, or want to contradict on prin- 
ciple almost any statement made before 
him? And yet there are men like that, 
and they are given way to. 

The father of Evadne in the “Heav- 
enly Twins” was such another old 
bully, and one of Rhoda Broughton’s 
novels has in it a certain Sir Thomas, 
whose record for rudeness in the home 
circle was, in a minor way, quite a 
noticeable one. Fiction is full of gen- 
tlemen who apparently take pleasure in 
being rough; only when they are young 
and single are they credited, as I have 
said, with having a good heart and a 
simple, misunderstood disposition. 

I don’t believe a word of it. A man 
can be clumsy and yet command af- 
fection, but it is because he is clumsily 
kind, not clumsily unkind. A really 
generous nature does not habitually 
stumble against people’s feelings, nor 
continue to shock their prejudices. It 
may be said broadly that women are 
too sensitive and touchy, and men not 
quite as considerate and easily touched 
as they should be, but in all essentials, 
a boy whose heart is in the right place 
will not grow up into the kind of man 
for whom allowances must be made. 


Awkwardness in love has been rather 
held up to public admiration as a sign 
of genuineness in the bear nature. But 
if an emotion is big enough, the person 
feeling it is hardly conscious of him- 
self, and lack of self-consciousness does 
away with most awkwardness. Some 
of the best people in the world are 
tongue-tied on occasions; are at a dis- 
advantage before brilliant talkers, 
whose wit comes from mere quickness 
of mind; but let them be called upon 
to act in the smallest emergency re- 
quiring that wit of the heart, tact, and 
they will not be found wanting. 

Polit ness is to do : nd say 


ndest thing in the kindest way. 





But it is difficult to educate a boy 
from the outside in. If he is taught to 
feel kindly toward his fellows he will 
behave kindly, and the politeness that 
springs from that feeling and behavior 
will not need much polishing. If, on 
the contrary, he is -.allowed to be 
churlish and overbearing in his youth, 
it wil need an uncommon deal of rub- 
bing and drubbing to make him a rea- 
sonably pleasant member of society. 
But do not let his mother be discour- 
aged in a well-doing for which every 
person with whom he comes in con- 
tact in after life will arise and call her 


blessed. 


X 
HARVEST 


: JME!” the master says at night, 
“Vou 1 


have spent the day, 
Heedless of the hours’ flight, 
Gleaning in the fields of light 
Harvests sowed in May— 
What have you from all love’s treasure 
Brought to swell the lovers’ measure ?” 


Many come who've gathered sheaves, 

But the tares are there; 
Crowns of love from withered leaves, 
Gleaming once fond mem’ry grieves, 

Deck the silvered hair 
One brings blooms still fresh with showers, 
Tares are none among his flowers. 


WILLIAM 


WALLACE WHITELOCK. 
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O. you discard from 
| strength or  weak- 
ness ?” 

“My dear Miss 
Merrick,” began Gra- 
ham, “usually I dis- 
card da 

“There’s no ‘usual- 


interrrupted Mrs. Craw- 
ford. “You must always discard from 
strength.” 

‘There aré exceptions,” said Mar- 
garet Farrand diffidently. “Surely at 
no-trump you wouldn’t.” 


ly’ about it,” 


“Yes, I would,” declared Mrs. Craw- 
ford. “Elwell says it’s the only thing 
to do—even at no-trump.” 


“What a stickler 
ity,’ observed Evelyn Merrick. 


you are for author- 
“T play 


bridge by ear, and I don’t care what 
Elwell says.” 
Neither do I,” announced Hall 


Graham. “T'll discard anything you 
want me to-—even to my last love.” 

‘Thank you,” said Evelyn. “That 
might not always be good bridge, but 
it is an agreeable trait in a partner, and 
if you are willing to play my conven- 
tions, I’m sure we shall get on fa- 
mous sly.’ 

It was characteristic of Evelyn Mer- 
rick that people were always willing to 
“play her conventions,” and it was also 
characteristic of Hall Graham that he 
invariably suited his play to that of 
other people. 

“T have the cleverest set of rules,” 
said Mrs. Crawford, as she dealt the 
nervous, skilled fashion of 

bridge enthusiast. “Mr. 
gave them to me only yes- 


cards in the 
the feminine 
Reynolds 
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terday. for beginners, 
but——— 

“Tf they are for beginners give them 
to me,” exclaimed Margaret Farrand, 
as she sorted her cards. “I have had 
moments of thinking I knew how to 
play bridge, but you experts make me 
feel uncertain of my game. 

After Mrs. Crawford and Margaret 
Farrand had lost their third rubber, the 
hostess remarked dryly: “I’m not sur- 
prised,. Margaret, dear, that you feel a 
little uncertain of your game. It is 
magnificent, but it is not bridge, and I 
think, perhaps, if you would commit 
Mr. Reynolds’ rhymes to memory, they 
might sometimes help you to win the 
odd trick.” 

“T should enjoy that,” said Margaret 
placidly. ‘Let me see your rules.” 

“They’re mere doggerel,” said Mrs. 
Crawford, rising to fetch them, “but 
they’re easy to remember. Now listen 
to this one: 


They are 


*What’ > first lead all about? 
Ifa ri 4 “ suit get trumps out.’ 
Now, don’t you see, Margaret, you 


known that when Evelyn 
from a short 
led me trumps 


should have 
led that diamond it was 
suit, and you should have 
as fast as you could?” 


“Ves, so I should,” said Margaret 


agreeably. ‘Read me another rule.” 
“T will 
“‘Tead throt ugh a doubling hand, 


Because it’s strong, you understand.’ 


“And here’s another: 
“*VYou have clues at your command 
To guess the dealer’s no-trump hand.’ ” 


“Oh, yes, I know your clues and all 
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that,” said Margaret, “but by the time 
I deduce the dealer’s hand he’s played 
it.” 

“Rules are rubbish, anyway,” de- 
clared Hall Graham, “but it’s always 
pleasant to learn new verses.” 

Mrs. Crawford laid the paper on the 
table. Evelyn picked it up almost 
eagerly. 

“Who wrote this?” 

“Penfield Reynolds,” replied Mrs. 
Crawford. ‘He didn’t make them up, 
you know; he only copied them for 
me. 

“Then this is his handwriting?” asked 
Evelyn. 

“Yes, why?’ 

“Nothing, only I imagined Mr. Rey- 
nolds a man of strong will-power, and 
this is a weak and wobbly sort of pen- 
manship.” 

“T don’t think it is,” said Margaret 
Farrand, taking the paper. “It’s regu- 
lar and copy-bookish.” 

“Speaking of handwriting,” said Gra- 
ham, “you can’t judge a man by what 
he writes in his copy-book. I knew a 
chap once who wrote ‘Honesty is the 
best policy’ all over a nice clean page, 
and now he’s in jail.” 

“But this is an unusual 
ting,” insisted Evelyn. 

“And Mr. Reynolds is an unusual 
man,” responded Mrs. Crawford. 

“Ts he?” said Evelyn, with apparent 
indifference. “I never saw him until 
last evening. He took me down to din- 
ner at the Swaynes’ last night, and I 


she demanded. 


’ 


handwri- 


seemed unable to interest him in any- 
thing.” 

“Tf you couldn’t nobody could,” said 
Graham fervently. 

“Speaking of penmanship,” said Mrs. 


Crawford, “I have lately run across a 
most interesting woman. She absolute- 
ly character-reads from hand- 
writing.” 

“She couldn’t read mine,” 


one’s 


said Gra- 


ham, “for I never write twice alike.”’ 
“That’s because your character is 
never twice alike,” vouchsafed Mar- 


garet Farrand. 

“But, really,” went on Mrs. Craw- 
ford, “this woman is a marvel. You 
just send her a bit of your handwri- 
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ting, you know; copy of a recipe or 
a few lines of ‘Paradise Lost,’ and she 
tells you your most prominent virtues 
and your secretest sins.” 


“I'd like to try that,” murmured 
Margaret. “I really write quite nice- 
ly.” 

“You do?” replied Mrs. Crawford, 


as she smiled approvingly at her young 


guest. “If you'll give me a bit of your 
writing Ill send it to-morrow. I am 
sending Philip’s and mine, and I can 


tuck yours in as well as not.” 
“Tuck mine in, too,” said 
ham. “I really write lovely, 
character is simply delightful.” 
“Mine, too,” said Evelyn. “And why 
not put in that list of rules Mr. Rey- 
nolds made, and let us see what your 
oracle will say about him?’ 
“Tf will,” replied Mrs. 


Hall Gra- 
and my 


Crawford. 


“I'll send the whole budget to-mor- 
row.” 

“Why drag in to-morrow?  Let’s 
write our compositions now. I remem- 
ber one | once wrote about spring, ” said 


Graham. 
“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Crawford, “‘it 
mustn’t be anything original; that 
would give a clue to your character. 
You must copy some quotation from 
‘Lucile,’ or something like that.” 

“But that would give a clue to my 
character, too,” replied Graham. “If I 
quoted ‘Paradise Lost,’ your lady would 
say quite different things about me than 
if I transcribed ‘Mary Had a Little 
Lamb.’ ” 


“Why not copy Mr. Reynolds’ rules 
on bridge?” asked Margaret. 

‘They are not Mr. Reynolds’ rule 
said Mrs. Crawford, who was of a lit- 
eral nature. 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Evelyn. 


“Let’s all copy them, as he did, and then 
your sibyl will have to judge solely 
from the handwriting.” 

“That’s a good plan,” replied Mrs. 
Crawford, “and I'll get Philip to copy 
the same thirig, and I’ll send them all 
off at once.” 

“Shall we 
Margaret. 

“No, of course not. 


sign our names?” asked 


That would give 
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a possible clue. I'll simply number 
them. There'll be six altogether.” 

And so the next morning Mrs. 
Crawford sent the six numbered copies 
to learn their fates. Then Mrs. Craw- 
ford and the members of her house- 
party promptly forgot the whole affair 
until the postman one day brought a 
fat letter. 

“You may open this, Evelyn,” said 
Mrs. Crawford, who was just starting 
for a drive. She tossed the packet to 
the girl, who ran gleefully to the cor- 
ner of the veranda, where Graham and 
Miss Merrick were. 

“The graphologist has spoken,” she 
cried. “Here is the true story of your 
lives.” 

“Read mine first,” 
ham. “I can’t wait.” 

“No, read mine first,” said Margaret. 

“I’m going to read my own to my- 
self,” said Evelyn, “and you may each 
read your own at the same time.” 


exclaimed Gra- 


“Mine is number one,” said Mar- 
garet. : 

“Yes,” said Evelyn, “this is it; and 
here’s yours, Mr. Graham, numbered 
five.” 


Even before Evelyn looked at her 
own, her eye was caught by the first 


words of the one designated ‘The 
Specimen Numbered Four.” The first 
line ran: “This writer has a very 


quick temper, and would be violent if 
strongly angered.” 

“So that’s her diagnosis of Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ character,” thought Evelyn. “I 
never should have supposed that man 
was quick-tempered. I’m going to find 
out.” 

The real reason why Evelyn Merrick 
had second thought to 
Penfield Reynolds and his characteris- 
tics was because, apparently, he had 
given no second thought to hers. When 
she had met him the night before, and 
he had not immediately shown a des- 
perate interest in her welfare—past, 
present, and to come—she was sur- 
prised as at a new experience. Though 
calmly correct in demeanor and punctil- 
iously polite, he had not seemed over- 
whelmed by the fact that he was taking 
in to dinner Mrs. Swayne’s star guest. 


even a 


given 
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Not that Evelyn demanded homage 
from every man she met, but as she had 
invariably received it she had become 
used to it, and the incuriosity of Pen- 
field Reynolds’ attitude piqued her as 
a novelty. For this reason she was in- 
terested in what the graphologist had 
said of the man’s character, and was 
amused to read the statement regard- 
ing the specimen numbered four, at- 
tributing a quick temper and possible 
violence to a man who had seemed to 
her incapable of any emotion. 

“The game isn’t worth the candle,” 
exclaimed Graham, tossing it on the ta- 
ble. “The lady says that I show pride 
and a certain degree of self-confidence, 
whereas, really, I’m a mere worm for 
humility.” 

“Yes, you are, Hall,” said Margaret. 
“And the lady isn’t much more com- 
plimentary to me. She says I’m idealis- 
tic and tinted with a little refined and 
delicate sentiment.” 

“And aren’t you?” asked Graham. 

“Yes; but ‘tinted’! Why, I’m deeply 


dyed with refined and delicate senti- 
ment. What’s yours all about, Eve- 
lyn?” 


“Oh, if she had known me personal- 
ly, she couldn’t have described me bet- 
ter. She says I have a nature of ex- 
treme impetuosity and impatience of 
restraint.” 

“That’s true enough,” admitted Mar- 
garet. 

“Of course it is. And what she has 
said about you and Hall is just as true, 
only you can’t see yourselves as others 
see you.” 

“Tl wish I could see myself as others 
see me,’ said Graham plaintively. 
“They all seem to think I’m so lovely.” 

“You are,” said Evelyn kindly. “But 
just listen while I read you this about 
Mr. Reynolds. Do you think this can 
be true? She says: 

“*The specimen numbered four has 
a very quick temper, and would be vio- 
lent if strongly angered. Selfishness is 


shown, and the nature is lacking in 
tenderness and _ spirituality. Aggres- 


siveness and vanity are salient traits. 
There is no sense of humor, and the ar- 
tistic feeling is not really strong, nor 
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could it be creative in any line. The 
character shows intense interest in his 
fellow men, and is never indifferent or 
unobservant in whatever situation he 
may be placed.’ ” 

“IT think that’s fair,’’ commented 
Margaret. “I don’t know Mr. Rey- 
nolds very well, but I think he’s about 
like that.” 


“It’s ripping,” declared Graham. 
“It’s the man to a dot. I’ve never seen 
him, but I’m sure he’s exactly like 
that!” : 

“T don’t think so,” said Evelyn. “I’ve 


never scen him but once, but I’ve al- 
ways considered myself a fairly 
judge of character, and either I have 
mistaken my ability, or else the graph- 
ologist lady has made a mistake.” 

“For my part, I don’t care which,” 
said Margaret. “But since you seem so 
interested in Mr. Re real self, 
Evelyn, you'll have a good chance to 
study him when you go to the Swaynes’ 
next week. You are going on there, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I'm going on Saturday. 

“Well, I hope,” said ‘your 
specimen numbered four will be there 
for you to study, and that you will 
prove your own intuitions superior to 
the skill of our scientific friend.” 


good 


nolds’ 


” 


S om 14.9797 
Grahain, 








nbered four was at 
the Swaynes’ country lv 
lyn reached there for a fortnight’s stay, 


The specimen nui 
ruse when [ve- 


and after a day or two she was quite 
willing to admit to herself that the 
problem presented by the graphologist 
of distinct contradiction to her own in- 
tuitions was, at least, interesting. ‘The 
Specin en,” a he called Reynol in 
her thoughts, continued to show an in- 
different attitude toward most peopl 


and things which was 
riance with the intens¢ 
fellow men said to have 
his penmanship. 

“That proves right in one in- 
stance, anyhow,” she thought. 

Circumstances allowed her to 
score another point. That evening at 
dinner the conversation turned on pic- 
tures. “By the way, Reynolds,” said 
the host, “have you heard anything of 


certainly at va 
interest in h 
been shown b 


me 


soon 
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the committee’s decision about the site 
for the Berlin fountain ?” 

“Yes,” replied Reynolds, 
Unter den Linden.” 

“That's good,’ said Swayne. “I 
hoped it would. That’s where we 
wanted it in the first place.” 

“T didn’t care much,” said Reynolds 
indifferently, “but I’m glad it’s de- 
cided.” 

“And wasn’t it delightful,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Swayne, “for an American to win 
over all foreign sculptors? I wish, 
Evelyn, you might have seen the model 
before it went 

“Whose was it?” inquired Evelyn. 

“Whose was it! Why, the model 
made by the greatest creative genius 
of to-day. How ignorant you are, 
child, not to know all about it.” 

“You tell me,” said Evelyn, turning 
to Reynolds, ‘whose work is it?” 
“Mine,” he said carelessly. 
“And are you an artist?” 
“Sculptor,” he corrected. 


“it goes in 


over. 


“And are you what Mrs. Swayne 
ays, the greatest creative genius of to- 
day ?” insisted Evelyn. 

‘Yes, I think I am,” he replied, look 


ing at her with a gleam of amusement, 
and showing for the first time, as Eve- 
lyn instinctively realized, a hint of the 
personal equation. 

Th V4 





You take it calmly,” she said, smi- 

ling at him. 

“ft take everything calmly.” 

“Yes, and pride yourself on it.” 

“No, I don’t pride myself on it. It 
is simply my nature. There are very 
few things which are important enough 
to take otherwise than calmly if one has 
the slightest sense of humor.” 

‘But you haven’t any sense of hu 


Flow do you know: And again his 
miled at her. 
“Tf vou had you'd consider yourse 


runny. 


1 
} 
i 


“TI do. I consider myself a scream 
ine farce.” 
“You certainly are proving yourself 


an actor, at any rate. 


‘Am I?” he asked. “And are you 
acting, too?” 
“Yes, I am,” said Evelyn. “I am 











playing a most subtle and difficult 
role.” 

“What is it?” 

“Do you really want to know?” 

“Certainly, if you want to tell me.” 

“Well, I do. I am trying to find out 
by observation and inference some of 
your particular traits and characteris- 
tics.” 

“It seems to me it would be easier if 
you would ask me what you want to 
know.” 

“Very 


well, I will. Are you quick- 
tem r 


ered! 
e never been angry in my life.” 
sut if you were roused to anger 
would you be violent?” 
“Probably not. It’s 
tion to throw things.” 
“Are you selfish?” 
“Not ‘very. } 
thing I have. What do you want?” 
“Nothing but information. Are you 
vain?” 
“What of ?” 
“Why, of—of your 
ance, for instance.” 
“No, I don’t think so. 


used to it. 





I’d give you ’most any- 


personal appear- 
I've grown 


“Are you lacking in tenderness and 
spirituality ?” 

“Not always.” 

“Are you indifferent to everybody ?” 

“To everybody except you.’ 

“But I have thought myself the ob- 
ject of your supremest indifference.” 

“So you have been up to now.” 


‘And what has changed you so sud- 
denly ; 
Your apparent interest, whethe 
l or real, in my peculiar disposi- 
‘but hy do y 1 think it interests 
me ?’ 
“People rarely ask such _ personal 


questions as you have honored me with 
s they are really curious for 
reason. What was your reason?” 
“Why do you want to know?” 


unles some 
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“Only because I have suddenly ac- 
quired an especial interest in you.” 

“And how long will that interest 
last ?”’ 

“How long shall you be here?” 

“Just two weeks.” 

“T will guarantee it will last that long, 
anyway.” «© 

And last it did, and deepened and 
intensified each day of the fourteen, un- 
til at the end of the fortnight, when 
Evelyn returned to Mrs. Crawford's, 
her interview with that lady was as en- 
thusiastic as the importance of the reve- 
lation which she had to make demanded. 

“But,” exclaimed Mrs. Crawford, 
“how did you bring Penfield Reynolds 
to terms so soon? I thought he was 
proof against all women’s wiles.” 

“He was, and that’s the funniest 
thing; that graphologist of yours said 
that he was so interested in everybody, 
and he isn’t at all. By the way, that 
paper about his penmanship was wrong 
all the way through. It said that he 
was quick-tempered and aggressive and 
vain, and had no artistic creative in- 
stinct.” 

“Why, that wasn’t his!” cried 


; t wasn ! cried Mrs. 
Crawford. “The one that had no cre- 
ative instinct was Philip; and he hasn’t, 
bless his heart. He doesn’t know a 
mural painting from a miniature.” 

“But it the specimen numbered 
‘ bes 


tour! 

“But Philip’s was number 
Penfield’s was number six!” 
cline ss’ sake ! 


Was 
four. 


“For go 
number six? Let me see it. 
“Oh, they’re all destroy lo1 : 
“Well, it doesn’t matter. I know all 


Penfield’s disposition, and 


Where is 


1 


about 
perfectly 
“T suppose he hasn't flown into vio 
said Mrs. Crawford, 


1 1 
lOveil 





“Still, 


you never can tell what 
quiet-mannered men may do un- 
der provocation.” 

ae = 
out,” 


ut I have all my life to find that 
said Evelyn happily. 
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Summer entertainments quite in a class by themselves. Glaring programs 
of the roof-gardens, Paradise Garden reminiscent of Barnum. George 
M. Cohan’s “The Honeymooners” a riot of swiftness and “ginger.” 
A good entertainment, although far from Parisian, at the Jardin de 
Paris, “Fascinating Flora” rather pointless and witless, but does not 
seem to lack admirers, Adelaide Keim a local favorite in the Bronx 














UMMER _ theatricals WaAITER—We have some very fine 

are a law unto them- oysters. 

selves. From June Patron—Oysters ! Why, oysters 

until September, are out of season. This is May, and 

whatever is is right May has no R in it. 

theatrically, although Waiter—Ah, but these are last 

the same thing in  month’s oysters. 

midwinter might be The substitution cannot be perpe- 
decidedly wrong. trated effectively. The restaurant pa 

Just as boys, by a tacit understand- tron will accept clams as tough as 

ing, have their season for marbles, their leather, armor-plate lobsters, digestion 
season for tops, their season for one- proof crabs, and any other form of 
Id-cat, and their seasons for other — shell-fish. But he takes his oysters ac 
juvenile pastimes, so the grown-up cording to calendar. The amusement 
boys and the grown-up girls have their seeker is as obstinate. 
season for a spurious form of stage en- After a long, hard season of Shake 
tertainment, which is instantly recog-  speare, Ibsen, and Ben Greet, he is will 
nized as rank counterfeit once the ing to be hoodwinked by Hammer 
autumn breezes have clarified the at- stein, Ziegfeld, and George Conan 
mosphere and wintry blasts have cooled Perhaps the comedian’s jokes are inane 
the brain. and witless—that about represents the 


Oysters and the drama have this state of his own mind. He knows that 
much in common—in any month that the flowers that bloom in the roof-ga 
lacks an R in its name they are taken dens have been manufactured of paper 
at the buyer’s risk. Managers, like in a down-town sweat-shop—well, ther¢ 
restaurateurs, occasionally try to cheat is something summery in the term. He 
a little. With a hopefulness that is not learned long ago that the subterfuge of 
born of experience they attempt to “theater cooled by iced air” is really 
serve December drama to May patrons. nothing but managerial “hot air’’—at 
In a restaurant the sale would be con- least, he doesn’t have to supply it 
ducted as follows: In the smaller communities the stroll- 








ing players of the regular season are 
succeeded by what is known as sum- 


mer stock—very much watered— 
comic opera that is tragic, and suburban 


, parks fostered for pure art’s sake by 
the street railway companies. In New 
York there are the roof-gardens sprout- 
ing papier-maché icebergs and made- 
; 


in-Germany palms side by side; the 
reviews that review and in- 
dorse the jokes of a previous summer ; 
the leading lady who leases a Harlem 
theater and promotes herself to stellar 
pl at her own expense, and 

band concerts in which the di- 
more pa- 


ulmer 


ence 


draws 


than does Von Suppe. 


tors riotous hair 


_ 
. mere glance at the covers of the 


crams is sufficient to form a fair 
ea of the sort of entertainment pre- 
ng in New York this summer. 
rhe programs of the Casino, the Jardin 
le Paris, and the Paradise Garden are 
ing examples. Each i 
with a most unconventional 

Y yoman maintaining an attitude 
reckless abandon. : 


cover 1S 


1 1 
lorned 


The Casino’s 





tired garishly in red. Het 

are lifted high, and she is mani- 
proud of her hosiery. The Jar- 

( de Paris’ program exhibit is a 
¢ young woman, décolleté at both 


In one hand she wields a 
enette: with the other she points 
lly to a still friskier young woman, 


avoring to 








inn riously end 
a silk hat held by a bald-headed 
len ! \ red lipped, red-cheeked 
» miss who runs to curves, sits 
( placently on the cover of the Para 
( Garden’s program. She is dressed 
ierrot costume, and is sipping what 
be a pink lemonade, but which 
likely is a mint julep. “Away, 
e!” the message they bear to 
itergoer. 
observed tl 


hat several of 
pla | uses assulie alia 


< ses when 
up-stairs and strip for the 


| ather contest Hammerstein’s 
Victoria becomes Hammerstein’s Para- 
dise Garden. The New York Theater 


roof-garden expatriates itself and as- 
de thermo of Jardin de 
Once this resort hid behind the 


’ , ] > » 
mes the 70771 


Paris. 
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alias of Wistaria Grove; at other times 
it has been identified as the Crystal 
Gardens. In every case the vegetation 
has consisted principally of incandes- 
cent lights and fresh paint. 

Hammerstein’s Paradise Garden has 
adhered most consistently to one name 
and one policy. Oscar Hammerstein, 
who turns gleefully from knockabout 
comedians to grand opera and back 
again, is the father of the improved 
roof-garden. The scheme of aerial 
theatricals is not original with him, but 
he perfected it. He has designed and 
operated in the course of his busy ca- 
reer three of these elevated amusement 
The first, atop Koster & Bial’s, 
was entirely unprotected from the ele- 
ments ; the second, above the New York 
Theater, was entirely glass-enclosed; 
and the Paradise Garden, his present 
charge, is a happy combination of its 
predecessors. 

The bill at the Paradise 
might be dismi ly 


1 aael 
Issead QuICKly 


place S. 


Garden 
by calling 
it mere vaudeville, were it not for the 
fact that the spirit of P. T. Barnum 
seems to stalk through the aisles. The 
late Mr. Barnum was positive and can- 
did in his aim to hoodwink the public. 
He argued that they h With an 





iked it. 


equal display of good nature, Mr. Ham- 
merstein pursues similar tactics. 


The vaudeville itself is never better, 
and usually no worse, than is presented 
down-stairs in the Victoria Theater 
proper during the regular season. In 
fact, the comic acrobats, the quartette, 
the Parisian grotesques, and the trained 
that go gardening in the clouds 
Victoria for the 


Considerable en- 


dog's 
at night descend to the 


“7 


usual daily matinées. 


ergy and ingenuity are required in or- 
der to transfer the accessories of a 
complete vaudeville entertainment from 
one stag the other without impeding 
either performance. Indeed, it is quite 


mystifying to observe a slender page 
blithely climbing the stairs with an arm- 
ful of the “strong man’s” formidable 
dumb-bells—gross weight, two thou- 
sand pounds. 

Despite such offerings as the Pantzer 
Trio, properly described as “the great- 
est act of its kind in the world,” and 
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those eminent bone-breakers, Rice and 
Prevost, Mr. Hammerstein undoubted- 
ly would tell you that he depended for 
his patronage more especially upon 
“The Mute Review” and “Cremation.” 

“The Mute Review” had its origin 
in a desire on Mr. Hammerstein’s part 
to poke harmless fun at his neighbors. 
A very lively review had been promised 
by his rivals of the Jardin de Paris. 
They announced that under the title of 
“The Follies of 1907” they would pre- 
sent reminiscences of the season's suc- 


cesses. The idea, but not the attendant 
expense, appealed to the Hammerstein 
sense of humor. He called in a sign- 


painter ; which in this case was equiva- 
lent to calling a dress rehearsal. 

The portion of the Paradise Garden 
that is planted on the root of the Be- 


lasco Theater is known as The Old 
Farm. It is that, or it is a disappointed 
“z00,” according to one’s imagination. 


The occupants are a melancholy cow, 
several geese, a weather-stained goat, 
an irreverent monkey, a pompous hog, 
and numerous wax figures. They com- 
pose the cast of “The Mute Review.” 
A sign on the pigsty designates its oc- 
cupant “The Rich Mr. Hoggenheimer.”’ 
The monkey is known as “The Road to 
Yesterday.” The cow is “Cousin 
Kate.” A clothes-line, to which are 
fastened rare samples of nearly Parisian 
lingerie, becomes under this treatment 
“Caught in the Rain.” A dozen other 
play titles are similarly represented. 
“Cremation” is known as an illusion, 
when collusion would be the more ap- 
propriate term. By a trick so thin that 
in places it is porous, a living woman 
is apparently reduced to ashes, if the 
solemn assurance of the lecturer may 
be accepted. The young woman, with 
golden hair hanging down her back, re- 
clines in the drawer of a casket. A 
match is applied to the golden hair, the 
drawer is closed, and the lecturer re- 
sumes his harangue. A moment later 
he pulls out the drawer. It is filled 
with smoldering embers and the charred 
heel of a slipper. Of course, the gold- 
en-haired one is still inside the casket. 
There is sufficient room for the Seven 
Sutherland Sisters. 
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Transparent as is this trick, it serves 
one of the purposes of the Paradise 
Garden. It attracts attention, it mys- 
tifies a few, and bears a London trade- 
mark. Mr. Hammerstein apologizes 
for its vacuity by surrounding it with 
staple vaudeville numbers of a high or- 
der of merit.. His garden may not be 
an accurate reproduction of Paradise, 
but many of his Broadway patrons pos- 


sibly would not be comfortable if it 
were. 

Directly across Forty-second Street, 
above the gorgeous New Amsterdam 


Theater, the Aerial Theater and Gar- 
den is housing George M. Cohan and 
a frolicsome company in “The Honey- 
mooners.” The Aerial is a second- 
story theater, complete in every detail. 
The garden is a sort of back yard, 
whither the audience wanders between 
acts and endeavors to ensnare elusive 
waiters. Tiled walks are fringed by 
pansy-beds and natural shubbery.  Ir- 
rigation is furnished by the heavens 
and poor marksmen unfamiliar with the 
range of the modern seltzer siphon. 
“The Honeymooners” exemplifies the 
evolution of an In its original 
form it was a one-act play, requiring a 
cast of four persons. After his gradu- 
ation from vaudeville, young Mr. 
Cohan wrote a preface and a_ post- 
script, and offered the three acts at 
moderate prices under the title “Run- 


idea. 


ning for Office.” Now, as “a summer 
song show,” it has reached the roof top 
of a famous playhouse. 

The Empire State Express running 


down grade, or the Twentieth Century 
Limited speeding along in_ frantic 
search of a lost five minutes, is not one 
bit faster than “The Honeymooners.” 
\thletes have a term that applies exact- 
ly to the alertness of the fifty or more 
participants. That term is “ginger.” 
Rudyard Kipling acknowledged the 
quality in Fuzzy-Wuzzy, whom he 
further described as “a India rubber 
idiot on the spree.” Imagine fifty “In- 
dia rubber idiots on the spree,” and you 
get an idea of the ceaseless, irresistible 
energy that carries this mediocre mu- 
sical play to success. 

For it must be admitted that tumult 











replaces plot, and disorder routs se- 


quence. But in watching this three- 
ring circus of terpsichorean maneuvers, 
one becomes oblivious to such minor 
defects as a stranded theatrical mana- 
ver dressed in the height of fashion; 
such shallow wit as a Prohibition can- 
didate with an insatiable thirst for 
Bourbon, and such extraordinary~ be- 
havior as young ladies promenading 


in tights on the village green. You 
see, young Mr. Cohan, with his inti- 
mate knowledge of an _ audience’s 


frailty, does not give his assemblage a 
chance to catch its breath. Otherwise 
it might protest. Glib, lightning- 
rod agents are wont to practise a simi- 
lar chicanery upon rural victims. Be- 
fore the overawed granger can recover 
the power of he has signed an 
order, made change, and become the 
unwilling owner of a rod which for- 
ever more warns him against the light- 
ning of eloquence instead 


be Its. 


*y 
Ouy, 
speech 


of Jove’s 


The plot is easily expressed in a nut- 
| : 


shell, without in any degree incon- 
veniencing the nut. A widower mar- 
ries a widow. The widower has a 
daughter; the widow a son. The ex- 


istence of an offspring is withheld on 
both sides. Immediately following the 
marriage ceremony son and daughter 
arrive on the Son is discov- 
ered by father in the act of em ins 
mother. Explosion! Daughter is dis- 
covered by mother in the act of embra- 


scene. 


cing father. Tornado!! Father and 
mother discover that son and daughter 
are engaged to be married. The San 
lrancisco earthquake!!! 

Everybody chas« S everybody else 


from one room to another, wielding re- 
baseball-bats, and other 
mestic armament. Strangers are given 
the right of way over the threshold, 
and make themselves at home on the 
drawing-room furniture without ques- 


ae 1 
voivers, ao- 


tion. The mayor sings “Make a Lot 
of Noise,” and suits the action to the 
word. It all seems silly and unprofita- 


ble, and would be were it not for its 
dash and vim and snap. 

The play opens with action—physical 
action—and for three acts is a rapid- 
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fire panorama of flying heels, twinkling 
toes, riotous hosiery, and excited ankles. 
Why, at the very rise of the curtain 
there is an insinuating which 
more frugal composers would save for 
the end of the play, where it would reg- 
ister a final favorable impression. The 
number is called ‘“Let’s Take an Old- 
fashioned Walk,” and is the best in the 
piece. The end of each act finds prin- 
cipals and chorus out of breath, but 
game; and they seem always to subside 
under protest. Mr. Cohan has taught 
his chorus many of his eccentric dance- 
; and they are the most willing set 
of subsidiary workers that ever hated a 
prima donna. 

Mr. Cohan, as is usual in his produc- 
tions, finds himself librettist, composer, 
His modesty 


song 


steps 


stage-director, and star. 
and forbearance under the circum- 
stances are preposterous. Not only 
does he refrain from usurping the pre- 
rogatives of his colleagues, but he does 
not even exercise his own. He plays 
the role of an underdone college youth, 
and gives it an amusing touch of satire. 
He has two songs with dance, and com- 
paratively lines; but he makes 
every moment count. In his position 
he might dance a hole through the cen- 
ter of the stage; and most librettist- 
composer-stage-director stars would. 
Gertrude Hoffman reaches the popu- 
lar fancy with “imitations” of the Gib- 
son girl, Anna Held, and Eddie Foy, 
which are extremely funny as cartoons, 
while at the same time revealing a de- 


lew 


gree of proficiency in mimicry. Ex- 
cepting Jerry J. Cohan and Helen 


Cohan, two quiet, delightful players, 
the cast is not distinguished, and never 
will be. Everything considered, it is 
an agreeable hot-weather entertain- 
ment. Of course, for all roof-garden 
entertainments, it is desirable to first 
catch your hot weather. As Vesta 
Victoria, the English comedienne, as- 
serts in song, “It’s all right in the sum- 
mer-time.” 

Of course, there is nothing except 
the name in common between the Jar- 
din de Paris in Champs-Elysées and the 
Jardin de Paris in Times Square. So 
far as meritorious entertainment goes, 
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the latter is immeasurably superior. 
The new management has made some 
slight effort to give a Parisian flavor to 
the resort, but the most casual visitor 
would not be deceived. 

Despite its name and the alluring 
lithographs used to advertise it, New 
York’s Jardin de Paris is devoid of 
salaciousness. It is true that there,are 
on exhibition the series of living pic- 
tures at which London audiences have 
been gazing for a season with rapt at- 
tention; and it is equally true that by 
no flight of fancy could the models be 
deemed overdressed. Ne everthe! less, be 
Lg gs to the everlasting credit of 
the New York theatergoer that the pic- 
tures which ive won appreciation on 
this side of At lantic are the artistic 
evr lh Ay of world-famous paint- 
ings and statuary. For instance, Gains- 
borough’s “The Duchess of Devon- 
shire” is beautifully reproduced, even 


in its shadings and light effects, and 


has been warmly acclaimed; while un- 
draped Phryne and Atalanta scarcely 
have distracted attention from the re- 
freshments which are always a feature 
of roof-gardens. And it is to be ob- 
served that this is a class of patrons 
that has laughed immoderately with 
George Evans, and accepted the invita- 
tion of a ponderous soubrette to join in 
the chorus of such uplifting ditties as, 
“I Would If I Could, But I Can't, For 
I’m Married Now.” 

In conjunction with the vaudeville, 
there is presented a “satirical, musical 
revue,” entitled “The Follies. of 1907.” 
Judging from this retrospection, 1907 
has cradled several naughty dramatic 
children. The jokes are local and the 
allusions are broad. Subtlety need not 

yply at a roof-garden. The jingles 
will find their last resting-place in the 
street pianos. Charles Ross in the 
guise of Anthony Comstock, Dave 
Lewis, a German dialect comedian, 
and Mile. Dazie, a wonderfully grace- 
ful Parisian danseuse—born in De- 
troit—are the celebrities of the cast. 
Among the Follies of 1907, according 
to this inventory, is a chorus who, in 
their poor, weak American way, try 
to emulate London’s living pictures 


The most pretentious of the summer 
offerings—one intended, later on, to 
withstand the more critical cliéntéle of 
fall and winter—is “Fascinating 
Flora,” at the Casino. Luckily for 
Flora the Casino is one of those play- 
houses where patrons blindly pay ad- 
mission and patiently endure whatever 
the management provides, for the very 
silly reason that the Casino is reputed 
to be the home of frolicsome, gay mu- 
sical comedy. Maybe so. Then frolic- 
some and gay musical comedy has late 
ly strayed away from home 

Central Office cle tectives, trained 
scouts, and amateur sleuths of all de- 
scriptions have attempted to follow the 
plot, only to give up in despair and re- 
turn to the solution of that simpler mys- 
tery, “Who hit Billy Patterson?” The 
principal actor himself one night for- 
got whole pages of the dialogue, and 
the omission was not detected until 
weeks afterward. Possibly the omis- 
sion was an improvement. Surely a 
number of the scenes might be spared 
vithout seriously impairing anything 
but the author’s pride. 

As nearly as may be gleaned, “Fas- 
cinating Flora’ concerns a_ grand- 
opera soprano with a high voice and a 
low opinion of her rival, Winnie Wig- 
gles. The two meet at Signor Alle- 
gretti’s conservatoire of music, Paris. 
Flora is accompanied by Gulliver Gay- 
boy, an impresario; ]!innie, by Baron 
yall who has been placed on mu- 
sical-comedy earth to finance voiceless 
prima donnas and impecunious capital- 
ists. 

To prove that she has a singing ac- 
quail ntance with Caruso, Winnie prom 
ises to perpe trate a duet with him. She 
accomplishes the feat by means of a 
phonograph, in which the distinguished 
tenor’s voice has been comand for dis- 
tribution. This scene is ludicrous in 
the extreme, and is the brightest spot in 
the two acts. 

From that point no man may say 
whither the author intended to lead his 
characters. That they all arrive later 
in Wall Street probably is due to ac- 
cident. In Wall Street they are, how- 
ever, and there they remain until Al- 

















legretti has rendered a topical song and 
a dozen messenger-boys have executed 
a dance. 

By a system of rapid transit, which 
only librettists as yet understand, they 
all move on to Manhattan Beach. This 
journey is essential to the story, for a 
song, entitled “Come Along In,” re- 
quires eight mastadonic chorus girls to 
appear in bathing-costume. Otherwise 
the scene might as well be played in the 
Sahara Desert, or on the peak of an ice- 
berg. 

\ balloon ascension follows the ex 
tra dry bath of the elephantine octette. 
Winnie and the Baron are the occu- 
pants of the car; and after they have 
disappeared in the clouds, the earth is 
howered first by ballast and then by 
articles of apparel. The balloon de- 
cends, everybody rushes on the scene; 
there is a song about nothing in partic- 
ular, and “Fascinating Flora” is at rest 
for the night. 

This description, hardly flattering, 
might mislead some to believe that 
“Fascinating Flora’ lacks admirers. 


Not a bit of it. Once more let it be re- 
peated that hard and fast rules do not 
eovern summer theatricals. \ plot 


might be frowned upon as an encum- 


brance during the hot months; one to 
be dispensed with, like overcoats and 


lannels. Ada Lewis as Winnie Wig- 
es adds another portrayal to her list 
of brilliant characterizations. Adele 


Ritchie is an animated and melodious 


Flora, and wears gowns elaborate 





enough to compensate for the scanti- 
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ness of the bathing girls’ wardrobe. 
Louis Harrison is the principal come- 
dian. Those in mourning may listen 
to him with perfect propriety. 

A really novel number is “The Sub- 
way Express,” which is sung in a car 
filled with strap-hangers, and other 
New Yorkers who stand up for their 
rights. The acrobatic feats performed 
by the human sardines bring a keen 
sensation of joy to the sufferers on the 
other side of the footlights. 

In the Bronx district, Adelaide Keim 
is presiding over the destinies of a stock 
company. Miss Keim is a local fa- 
vorite, indigenous to the Bronx. One 
week she is Camille, another she is 
Hamlet; and again she is Glory Quayle. 
She revels in large type and flamboy- 
ant praise of her achievements inspired 
by her own representative. Her fol- 
lowers encourage her, and are, no 
doubt, impressed by the self-laudation. 

Miss Keim, for that matter, is a good 
actress, although she has yet to win dis- 
tinction. By September she will have 
shed her big type and her press-agent, 
and returned to her normal condition 
of leading woman with one of the big 
touring companies. 

Like the flowers that bloom in the 
spring, tra-la, the roof-gardens that 
bloom in the summer have nothing to 


do with the case. They are a fleeting 
diversion, unique, and momentarily 
satisfying. Ve should not repine. 


Theatrical managers might, you know, 
decree a summer of “John the Baptist” 
and “Peer Gynt.” 






































The midsummer fiction number. 


zine that entertains” 
as exemplified in 
perfect of their kind. 
ment. 





Archibald 
Lowery 
Sessions 


The superiority of Ainslee’s as “the maga- 
demonstrated beyond a doubt. 
“The Four Million” and “The Trimmed Lamp” 
John Corbin’s “The Cave Man” 
“The Stolen Throne” by Herbert Kaufman and May Isabel Fiske a 
good story of the melodramatic adventure type. 


O. Henry’s short stories, 
nearly 
a mediocre achieve- 


“Congressman Pumphrey, 


the People’s Friend” by John T. McCutcheon a mingling of irony and serious- 


ness. 
“Felicity.” 
by Morley Roberts. 


an adventure story of the better class. 
a commendable 


by Kate and Virgil D. Boyles 





"GUST is the month 
in the magazine 
world for the much- 








advertised ‘mid- 
summer fiction num- 
ber.” It is a fashion 
that has become 
si ratty 1] a] 
pretty well = estab- 
lished in compliance with a real or 
fancied demand for “light summer 


reading,” though it is more apt to be 
observed by a mere multiplication of 
short than by any significant 
features adapted to seasonable 
ments. 


stories 


require- 
i 


Every number of AINSLEE’S MaAGa- 
ZINE is, of course, a fiction number, and 
the contents of the magazine is suitable 
to any season, festival, or anniversary ; 


its mission is to entertain twelve times 
a year, and its publishers are therefore 
relieved of the necessity, to a certain 


extent, at least, of fitting the magazine 
by main force, so to speak, to tempo- 
rary exigencies. 


The chief object is to print good sto- 
ries every month, and this August 
number contains, we think, a quality 


found 


of fiction that is as high as can be 
anywhere. 





Extremely good characterization in Clara E, Laughlin’s theatrical story, 
The psychology of the sea the theme of “The Flying Cloud” 
Arthur W. Marchmont’s “In the Cause of Freedom” 


“Langford of the Three Bars” 
tale of cattle-stealing 


As this department is at the end of 
the magazine, the presumption is that 
the one hundred and _ fifty-five pages 
preceding this will have been read be- 
fore this is reached; but if by chance 
any one has failed to perform the 
whole of that pleasant duty, it is only 
fair to him that his attention should be 
called to the good things he has missed. 


Chere is probably little need of 
speaking at length about “Barbary 
Sheep,” the second instalment of which 
begins on page 60. Nob ly is likely 
to slight anything that Mr. Hichens 
writes; and yer brilliant opening of 
this new stor f his in the July num- 
ber has alrea es made it the summer’s 


chief magazine attraction. Mrs. Duer’s 
novelette, “The Cousin From Paris,” 
is another story concerning which 
words are superfluous in this place. 
Readers of AINSLEE’s know without 


being told that her stories always pos- 


sess an interest and a charm of style, 
plot, and characterization, that make 
them uniformly worth while. 

The veteran magazine reader is only 
too well aware how seldom it is that 
a so-called humorous story will force 
a hearty, genuine laugh from him. 








nem 





It often provokes amusement, but rare- 
ly uncontrolled hilarity. A couple of 
years ago one of these uncommon 
stories, called “How Bully Won the 
Race,” was published in AINSLEE’s; 
and the magazine’s circulation depart- 
ment has calls for it even to-day. El- 
liott Flower’s story, “The Automobile 
and the Pig,” on page 82, is another 
one of the same kind. 

Western readers of the magazine 
have sent many assurances that Roy 
Norton’s Western stories disclose a 
more accurate knowledge of their sec- 
tion than those of any other writer of 
fiction with whom they are familiar; 
and of course they ought to know. 
Other people speak of the singular hu- 
man sympathy which pervades his 
tales. All of them will, therefore, be 
elad to read “The Grand Reunion.” 

The story of child life has manifest- 
ly come to stay; but, like other types, 
this one includes many that are bad and 
some that are good. Will Levington 
Comfort’s, “The Bisque Doll,” is be- 
yond all question a gem in its way, and 
readers should not allow themselves to 
be misled into concluding from its title 
that it is for juveniles. The climax of 
the tale is as unexpected as it is strong 
and happy. 

“The Chauffeur Crook” stories, by 
Robert E. MacAlarney, are continued 
in this number. His work is always full 
of motion, and, as a rule, to which the 
story in this number is no exception, de- 
velops one surprise after another. 

Another series of short stories is 
continued in this number. It is “The 
Pretenders,” by Owen Oliver; and the 
title of this month’s tale is “The Won- 
der.” These stories are in Mr. Oliver’s 
best style, and give the portraits of 
very attractive, sympathetic, generous 
men and women of the world. 


1 
| 





Edith Macvane needs neither intro- 
duction nor recommendation to read- 
ers of AINSLEE’s. It is usually enough 
to say that the magazine contains one 
of her stories. In speaking of “The 


scarab of Fortune,” in this issue, how 
ever, it is but fair to express the opin- 
ion that it is one of the best she has 
ever written. The plot is a little more 
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complicated than is customary with her, 
and, therefore, the story has rather 
more of the element of suspense. 

The whole number may be summed 
up by the statement that it is one of the 
variety, strength, interest, and unity 
that the policy of the publishers de- 
mands. 


ee 


McClure, Phillips & Co. have again, 
unconsciously, perhaps, appeared in the 
role of benefactor to the public by pub- 
lishing a new volume of short stories 
by O. Henry. Those who read “The 
Four Million” will know, without be- 
ing told, how much entertainment the 
new book has provided for them, and 
those who did not are advised to get 
“The Four Million” without delay, 
after which they will not be satisfied 
to be long without “The Trimmed 
Lamp.” 

“The Trimmed Lamp” is the title of 
the first of twenty-five short stories 
contained in this volume, and they are 
all of them fresh tales of the Four 
Million. O. Henry's stories of the met- 


ropolitan life of New York are as near- 
ly perfect examples of their kind as 
ever were written; and this statement, 
broad as it is, is put on record without 
reservations of any kind. His style, as 
every one knows, is that of the genre 
picture—his genius delights in the in- 
tegral episode, which may or may not 
be one ‘of a sequence, but which, 
summed up, makes life significant. His 
story, humorous or tragic, is a_ brief 
phase of life, vital as a heart-throb, be- 
cause it has an organic dependence 
upon the flow of human events. 

It is, therefore, impossible to dog- 
matize about the respective merits of 
these twenty-five tales; each of them 
has its appeal to human nature in gen- 
eral, and at the same time will strike 
different chords, according to individ- 
ual taste and experience. It seems to 
us, however, that no one familiar with 
certain conditions of New York life, 
which, doubtless, will be found almost 
everywhere with local modifications, 
will fail to appreciate “The Social Tri- 
angle.” 
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Mr. John Corbin ought to have done 
better with “The Cave Man.” The 
faults of the book are so obvious that 
the omission to correct them indicates 
a disregard of literary standards not al- 
together creditable either to the author 
or to the publishers. A rather mediocre 
achievement as it stands, it could, with 
comparatively littie labor in revision, 
have been made a book of unusual ex- 
cellence. 

The story is an interesting descrip- 
tion of the struggle between conflicting 
ideals and interests involved in the or- 


ganization of an automobile trust, rep- 
resented by James Wistar and Stanley 
Penrhyn respectively. Wistar, the 


Harvard graduate, the gentleman, the 
man with impracticable notions of hon- 
orable dealing whom Judith Sears calls 
“the cave man,’ because he has given 
up polo and society and dines in his 
machine-shop, distrusts and 
Penrhyn’s scheme for a trust, although 
Mr. Sears, the f the woman 


opposes 


father of 


he loves, is vitally interested in its suc- 
cess. 
The development of the circum- 


stances which finally forced Wistar into 
the combination is so 
make the whole story structurally weak. 
The description of the looting 
tar’s safe by 
the disposition of the stolen paper 
the part they played in influenci 


defective as to 


Andrews, Penry 





tar to accept the terms of the tru 

careless and illogical. Complications 
of some sort re, of cout n ry 
to the plot f ti ory il for a stor 
of the in trial tvn< uch th bs 
considerab thought is required to 
v he « with the 
The difficulties to be overcome by the 


author were far from insuperable; but 
, : 


there is no evidence in the narrative 





that any attempt at revision was made. 
It is a y, because the story has ele- 
ments of great streneth, which, as it is, 
have been largely wasted. 

In fairness, however, it ought to be 
said that the book is interesting, and, 
as a promise for the future, hope- 
ful. D. Appleton & Co. are the pub- 


lishers. 
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Herbert Kaufman and May Isabel 
Fiske have collaborated in the author- 
ship of “The Stolen Throne,” of which 
Moffat, Yard & Co. are the publishers. 

The story is very frankly of the melo- 
dramatic adventure type, and as such 
is entitled to commendation as a good 
representative of its class, which makes 
no aj peal to cultivated literary tastes. 

Stromburg, one of the fabulous 
duchies of modern Europe that have 
multiplied so rapidly in fiction since 


“The Prisoner of Zenda,” is the scene 
of the tale, and it is to find certain doc- 
uments which are necessary to estab- 


the | oitil late succession to the 
ducal throne that takes | 

and his friend Ted Anstl 
and makes the story. } 

| enough, and the adventures 
of the young Englishmen are 
ous enough to keep the reader's inter- 
est from flagging. 

At the time of their arri 
burg affairs are in a state of much 
uncertainty owing to a Russian con- 
' ain possession 
deposition of the 


| 
isn 

‘ F 
19 





1 
pure, 


1S quixotic 


al in Strom- 





spiracy designed to obtain 
of the territory by the 
Duchess Gurtha and the 


substitution 


of Duke Alexis, atool of Russia. 
Gurtha is described as a marvelous 
beauty: one who “towered above her 
women as Helen st have sl ed 








P rKe! ll 1 ly 1M} esse l )' 

1 Ye 

h and wi ine espouses her 

caus Phe is that he and his 

ft | oon involved in an open 

1 » 4 

conflict with the Russian agents, and 

evi vith Gurtha herself, who misin- 

t ( ne of their well-meant efforts 
in her behalf 

It is hardly necessary to give y de- 


tails as to the outcome of | 


than to say that it is what most 


readers will consider satis- 


the plot 
further 
magazine 


factory. 


“Congressman Pumphrey, The Peo- 
ple’s Friend” is doubtless intended by 
its author, John T. McCutcheon, as a 
piece of satire aimed at a type of states- 
manship which is prevalent not only at 











Washington, but at every State capital 
in the land. Speaker Cannon, in an in- 
troduction to the book, says in sub- 
stance that the type is unfamiliar to 
him, but his statement proves nothing 
more by its negation than that Uncle 
Joe probably pays more attention to his 
own congressional district than he does 
to those of his colleagues. 

In spite of its obviously ironical mo- 
tive, the book has its serious, and even 
its tragic, aspect. The author’s car- 
toons tell the story pretty thoroughly. 
In the first the congressman is ad- 

sing his fellow citizens, who have 
eathered at the depot to see him, his 
wife, and daughter off for Washing- 
ton, and he pledges himself to make 
the country too hot for the “moguls of 
finance.” The caption of another in- 
forms the reader that the Honorable 
Pumphrey played poker with Colonel 
Bunker and Senator Octopus, and won 
“an even twenty-five hundred from 
them.” Others describe a reception by 
Senator Octopus and his wife, “Charm- 
ine host,” how “Mrs.(?) Hawks- 
worth” entertained the congressman, 
Mrs. Pumphrey’s experience at a 
bridge-party, and a dinner to a constit- 
uent. 





The descent into Avernus is made 
ith the traditional speed and facility, 
le congressman wakes up to find 
‘f committed to the support of a 
measure to move an Old_ Soldiers’ 
Home in his own district to another 
part of the State, so that Senator Oc- 
topus and some of his friends can ac- 





quire the property, upon which there 
are valuable copper deposits. Thus as 
the situation stands he has to choose 


between wealth, social prestige, and a 
ire future, ‘or the people without 
those things. I shall lay the two sides 


of the matter before my wife, and do as 
she advises.”’ 


The book is published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


~~ * 


Clara IE. Laughlin has written and 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have published 
called 


a theatrical novel “Felicity,” 
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which its sub-title, “The Making of a 
Comedienne,” sums up sufficiently well 
to give, at a glance, an idea of the char- 
acter of the story. 

The narrative opens in Millville, 
Massachusetts, in June, 1869, and con- 
cludes in Briarwood, Mississippi, in 
March, 1808. The interval of twenty- 
nine years has been sufficient to devel- 
op Felicity Fergus, the little girl with 
a temperament, into a famous actress. 

There is some extremely good char- 
acterization in the story, particularly 
that of Phineas Morton, the veteran 
comedian. He is portrayed with a 
sympathy and understanding that give 
significance and color to the whole 
book, and attract one almost as much 
as if he were actually a living person- 
ality. He it is who exerts the strongest 
influence in shaping Felicity’s career on 
the stage. 

Her struggles for recognition are de- 
tailed with an obvious knowledge of 
facts that makes the narrative a con- 
vincing one; but her final triumph is a 
little too complete for the requirements 
of proportion; it is what all artists 
dream of but seldom attain in real life. 
Nevertheless, the book is, on the whole, 
a piece of creditable construction, and 
Felicity’s disappointments in Vincent 
Delano offset, to- some extent, the un- 
reasonableness of her professional suc- 
cess. 

The portrayal of the heroine is a lit- 
tle too sublimated to stir very deeply 
the emotion of the average human be- 
ing, but we can at least admire her, and 
rejoice with her in her ultimate happi- 
ness. 


eH FF 


Morley Roberts has published, 
through L. C. Page & Co., a new story, 
which he calls “The Flying Cloud.” It 
is one which may be loosely called a sea 
story, but if that description of it were 
allowed to go without qualification, an 
entirely wrong idea of the book would 
be conveyed. 

Mr. Roberts has obviously under- 
taken to write a tale of somewhat the 
same character as Joseph Conrad’s sto- 
ries of the sea. In saying this we do 





not wish to give the impression that 
Mr. Roberts is an imitator, consciously 
or unconsciously ; the reference is made 
merely to classify the story briefly. 

The narrative is that of the experi- 
ences of an English boy of good fam- 
ily as a passenger on a sailing ship 
making the voyage from England to 
Australia under the command of an 
opium-eating captain. The characters, 
including Jack Ellison, Captain Dundas, 
Mackintosh and Budd, the first and 
second mates; Bramwell Gray and 
Mrs. Dundas, the captain’s wife, do not 
impress one as being indispensable to 
the book. ‘They are rather incidents, 
stage properties, in the drama in which 
the sea is the star, the stage setting, the 
plot all in one. The psychology of the 
sea, if such a term is permissible and 
comprehensible, is the theme of the 
book, and one must have a salt-water 
sympathy and insight to a greater or 
less extent to appreciate it. 

The book is marred somewhat by a 
turgidity of style and a redundancy of 
expression which make one feel, at 
intervals, that the author's enthusiasm 
is a little strained. 


~~ te H 


Cattle-stealing in the West is the 
theme which furnishes the action of 
“Langford of the Three Bars,” by Kate 
and Virgil D. Boyles, published by A. 
C. McClurg & Co. : 

The story is a good one, without any 
of the glaring defects of plot, style, or 
construction which so often destroy the 
interest in a tale which otherwise might 
be commendable. The characters are 
plausibly Western—at least sufficiently 
so to satisfy Eastern readers—and act 
their parts with a skill equal to the oc- 
casion. The narrative cannot be de- 
scribed as a thriller exactly; there is a 
minimum of deeds of violence, but there 
is a fair supply of the sort of lawless- 
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ness that we are accustomed to look for 
in the cattle country. 

The plot turns upon the hardships 
which the small ranch owner, repre- 
sented by George’ Williston, suffers at 
the hands of the cattle-thieves ; and how 
Langford, the wealthy cattleman, is 
drawn into the fight atter he has seen 
and fallen in love with Williston’s pret- 
ty daughter. 

Jesse Black is the villain of the story ; 
and, owing to his wealth and political 
power, he is able to give the law-abi- 
ding people of the ranges quite a hunt 
before they are able to connect him 
with the “rustlers,” and put an end to 
their depredations. The fight that he 
makes to escape keeps up the interest, 
not only for Langford and his follow- 
ers, but for the readers of the book as 
well. Besides this the book contains 
a double love-story, which will not 
make it any less attractive to feminine 
readers. 


Important New Books. 
‘The Searlet Car,” Richard Harding Davis, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
“The Highest Price,” Leroy Scott, Double 
day, Page & Co. 
“Spirit Lake,” Arthur Heming, Macmillan 
Company. 


‘The Tree of Heaven,” Robert W. Cham- 
bers, D. Appleton & Co 
“By Right Divine,” William Sage, Little, 


Brown & Co. 

“Painted Rock,” Morley Roberis, J. B. Lip 
pincott Company 

“The Woman,” Antonio Fogaz; iro, J B 
Lippincott Company 


Che Slim Princess,” George Ade, Bobbs 
Merrill Company. 
“The Gates of Kamt,” Baroness Orezy, 
Dodd, Mead & Co 
“The Militants,” Mary R. S. Andrews, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
“Catherine of Calais,” Mr Henry de la 


Pasture, E. P. Dutton & Co 

“As Ye Have Sown,” Dolf Wyllarde, John 
Lane & Co. 

“To the Credit of the Sea,” Lawrence Mott, 
Harper & Bro 

“Brown of Harvard,” Rida J. Young and 
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HAPPY DAYS 


and cool, comfortable nights are the rule when the favorite beverage is 


ICED POSTUM 


Make Postum in the usual way, strong and rich, and have some always. on 
hand. 


When it is desired to serve it, add lemon juice, sugar, cracked ice, a little 
cream (if you like), and squeeze a bit of lemon peel over the glass to get the oil 
for additional flavour. 

Then you have a delightful, cooling, healthful beverage to serve friends on 


short notice. 


“There’s a Reason.”’ 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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1In the 
eal Days 


Think of Life Insurance 
This is the Time to Reflect 


Your family are comfortable 
now. 

What wouid be their condi- 
tion if You were not here 
to protect and Support 
them ? 

It might not be such clear 
sailing then. 





In Calm or in Storm Life In- 
surance Is the One Resource 
Always Certain and Secure. 











Send for rates at your age and information of 
The Prodential’s liberal and popular policies. 


THE 
PRUDENTIA 


Insurance Company of America 
incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
40HN F. DRYDEN, Prest Home Office: NEWARK, N. J 
Dept. 90 


0, thank you, 1 want what | asked for. 
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“Fust a gleam of ivory in 
neY smitie. 


Miss Adele Ritchie 


One of America’s Most 

beautiful Artistes,says: 

“Zodenta will impart @ 
vadiance of dazzling white 
to the teeth that no other 
dentifrice can give." 


LODENTA 


Is for particular people, 
for those who care about 
the little things which 
add to the appearance 
of the well groomed 
man or woman. 

It is a dentifrice in 
paste form different 
from the ordinary pastes 
because the ingredients 
are blended together 
by intense heat, so that 

odenta is always the 
same, 

It dissolves all inju- 
rious deposits which dis- 
color and in time ruin 
the delicate enamel, caus- 
ing decayed teeth. It pre- 
vents the formation of 
tartar and destroys all 
poisons and germs which 
cause softened and dis- 
eased gums. 

If your druggist does 
not keep Zodenta, send 
us 25 cents for a large 
(244 oz.) tube postpaid. 
Your money returned if 
you don’t like it 

Write for Tooth Brush 
Holder, mailed free. 


F. F. Ingram & Co. 
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A little care—a little daily attention—and a little Milkweed 
Cream will give the woman who cares, a perfect complexion 








What attention do you give your face and hands? You 
wash them of course, but that’s not enough. Exposure to 
the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt and dust, indoors and 
out, to the tainted air of the ball room or the steam of the 
kitchen, will take the bloom from any complexion. These 
causes and conditions result in a sallow complexion, make 
the skin rough, coarsen its texture, and unless proper atten- 
tion is given there comes lasting and unsightly facial blemishes. 


Milkweed Cream 







































‘ ‘ 63 Tenth 
Used night and morning has proven to women everywhere that : 
: ‘ . St. 
they can have a clear, bright and healthy skin, for it Sewret 
etroit 






Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good Complexions. 
Milkweed Cream is a skin food with tonic properties. It is dainty, fastidious, 
refined; just a little applied with finger tips (no rubbing or kneading) clears the 
minute pores from dust and dirt, stimulates them into natural activity, and through 
them feeds the inner skin so that a brilliant and glowing complexion is obtained, 


Mich. 





Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. A sample will convince you; mailed free for stamp. 
F. F. INGRAM @ CO., 63 Tenth St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.’ 
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For Sale at al) Leading 
Druggists 





Insist upon the Original 





Boston. Mass 


My wife being in a low state of 
health has received marked bene- 
fit from Pabst Extract It never 
fails to secure a night's sleep for 
her when she takes it when being 

tired and nervous 


J. H. SHERMAN, 
M.D 





Peaceful, refreshing sleep is one of the essentials to perfect 
health. Without it the system is soon run down and the nerves 
shattered. Yet many a woman, after a day of trials in the house- 
hold, school or office, is robbed of this much needed rest, while 
many a man, retiring to sleep, finds himself grinding over and 
over the business of the day, and slumber, although aggravatingly 
striven for, becomes an impossibility. This is what is termed in- 
somnia---business cares, fatigue or excitement keep the brain in 
a whirl, but no matter what the cause, speedy relief can be foundin 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


Containing the bracing, toning, soothing properties of the choic- 
est hops blended in a wholesome manner with the vital, tissue 
building and digestive elements of pure, rich barley malt, it not 
only quiets the nerves, producing sweet, refreshing sleep, but 
furnishes nourishment in predigested form that rebuilds the de- 
bilitated system and carries in it muscle, tissue and blood mak- 
ing constituents. With peaceful rest thus assured, the system 
nourished and the appetite stimulated, causing a desire for and 
making possible the digestion of heavier foods, a condition of 
perfect health is rapidly assured. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


being a rich, nourishing, predigested food that is ready for assimi- 
lation by the blood as soon as taken into the stomach, brings re- 
lief and cure to the nervous, strengthens the convalescent, builds 
up the anaemic and overworked, restores lacking energy and is a 
boon to nursing mothers. 

Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. U.S. Seria] No. 191 


Free Picture and Book 


Send us your name on a postal for our interesting booklet and “Baby's First Ad- 








PABST EXTRACT DEPT. “I” Milwaukee, Wis. 





venture, a beautiful picture of baby life. Both FREE. Address 
Vfessaas 








Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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In the Mountains, at the Sea Shore, Aboard Ship, on the Avenue, or wherever 
Fashion or Fancy may call them, the well-dressed Women of the period wear 


«Onyx” 


LOOK FOR THIS 


__AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 








STAMPED ON EVERY 


This is not the result of accident, but of the policy adopted with the first 
dozen of *“*ONYX’’ Hosiery produced, to give CHARACTER and DISTINCTION to 
every pair of Hosiery bearing the **ONYX’’ Trade Mark. The measure of our 
success is attested by the building up of a business in the ‘‘ONYX’’ Hosiery 


Department of 








Hosiery 


TRADE MARK 
PAIR 


SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS YEARLY. 


There is Ome advertised article you can depend on. It is the 


‘““ONYX”’ Hose for Men, Women and Children. 


310/13. Black gauze, four thread lisle, superior quality, wear resisting. 50c. a pair. 
409/K. Black silk lisle, gauze weight, soft, glossy, flexible, durable; double sole, 


Freel Like Sulk— 


spliced heel. 50c, a pair. 


Look Like 


S2/k- 


lor Women 


Wear Better Than Silk. 


E/310. Black and colored lisle, six thread heel and toe, four threads all over; 
known to all men as ‘‘the best I ever wore.’’ 


For Men 


nor is harsh to the feet. 50c. a pair. 


E/325. Men’s black and colored silk lisle, every desirable shade, a soft, lustrous 


silky hose, very desirable. 50c. a pair, 


If you cannot procure at your dealers’, write to Dept. Z; we will direct you tonearest 


The only lisle Hose that will not burn 


dealer or will mail postpaid, on receipt of price, a pair of either style, 





Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Broadway New York 


Good-bye.” 
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RDINARY glasses 
do very well until you 


look through the 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


Stereo Binocular 


Field Glasses 


@ In these remarkable 
glasses it has been made 





possible to use the high | 


power eye piece of the 
telescope, and yet make 
the glasses themselves 
light, small and compact. 
he range is greater, the 
field larger and flatter, and 
the objects appear per- 
fectly natural. 
@ Our Binocular Field Glasses 
are forsale byall first class dealers. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
NewYork, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 
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The 
Charter Oak 
Pattern 


now ready for delivery, bears an appro- 

priate name for a.design in the famous 

brand of “1847 ROGERS BROS.’’ 
“‘ Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


It was almost under the shadow of the 


historic Charter Oak Tree at Hartford, Conn., 


that the original Rogers Brothers, sixty years fj 
7 


ago, first discovered the process of electro- 
silver plating. 

The Charter Oak pattern, like all goods 
that bear the stamp 


” 


“IBATROGERS BROS. 


is as artistic in design and as skillfully and a 


carefully made as sterling silver. The finish 
is a very pleasing combination of Bright and 
French Gray, the pattern lending itself 
readily to this treatment. We believe 4 
that the Charter Oak Spoons, Knives, / 
Forks, etc., will prove very popular, 
as the design is not only beautiful, 
but possesses an unusual degree of 
character. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send for Catalogue 
* H.2” showing all the newer | 
as well as standard patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 

Meriven, Conn. 


(International Silver @ 
Succes: 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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mortals 


—especially adapted 
to washing 
Bra <3 
Linens 
Piques 
Lawns so 
Madras a 
Batistes ” 
maces 
Cheviots 
Ginghams 
Organdies 
and all other 

Wash Fabrics. 











SUMMER EXERCISE 
requires fréquent washing of 
many gowns ~Don't wear 
them out by destructive rub- 
bing with soap and wash- 


board. 


mervette 


does more than soap can do 


—WITHOUT RUBBING. 
That's why the most delicate 
wash fabrics last twice as long 








when 











SUNBURN 


with its unpleasant and painful etfects is 
quickly relieved by Ponp's Extract—the 
cooling, healing and refreshing antiseptic. 

A toilet necessity during warm weather, 
THE STANDARD FOR 60 YEARS 
Sold only in sealed bottles—never in bulk. 

Substitutes are always disappointing, 
FREE—"First Aid to Injured” Boooklet. 
Lamont, (orliss&(Co.,Agts..Dept. 6, 78 Hudson St., New York 


| Strong's Arnica | 
Tooth Soap 


antiseptic, preserves while it beautifies — sweetens 
eath—hardens the gums— whitens the teeth— 
A leading dentifrice for a 


THIRD OF ACENTURY 


The ol package is most convenient for travel or 
No liquid or powder to spill or waste. 


25 Cents—At All Druggists 


(Sent postpaid if yours hasn't it) 


nb If 
hasn't, send to us. Gent postpaid 


~< 


uakbabentet , suKt 


~ pears under 
the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906; 
Serial No. 1612. 


Cc. H. STRONG). 
‘& CO. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, 1 want what 1 asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


O the Edison Phonograph can be applied the old saying: ‘A pleas- 
ure shared is a pleasure doubled.”’ It is the art of entertainment 
expressed in tangible form. ‘Three is never a crowd when one of 
the three is an Edison Phonograph. Love songs, dances, funny 
songs, ballads, all kinds of music in your own home, with less trouble and 
greater enjoyment than any other form of entertainment, and especially than 
any form of musical entertainment. Today is the best day for going to your 
dealer's to hear an Edison. You cannot possibly know how well the Fa 
Phonograph reproduces by listening to any other make of talking machine. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 38 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N.J. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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TWENTY-FOUR NEW 


EDISON RECORDS 


On Sale June 27th 


ATCHY new songs by old favorites, beautiful ballads, spirited 
marches, sacred selections, hits from the comic operas, and musical 
comedies and clever dialogues are all included in the new Edison 
Records for July. Hear them at your dealer’s and make your se- 

lections for the home, seashore, mountains or wherever you will be in July. 
No need to exert yourself for the sake of entertainment these summer even- 
ings. Leave it to the Phonograph and the July Records. Here is the list : 


9578 Ballet Music from Faust—Part 3 (Gounod).........-+++- Edison Concert Band 
9579 Ta, Ta, Au Revoir, I'm Goin’ to Go (Lowitz)......--++eeeeeeeees Ada Jones 
9580 I Want You for My All Time Girl (deKoven) ......-..-+++-45: Irving Gillette 
9581 Kimmble March (Kimmble) Accordion ..........00eeeeeeeeeee John Kimmble 
9582 And a Little Bit More (Fischer) ........000+eeee eee eeeeeeee Arthur Collins 
9583 While the Birds are Singing to Me (Fulton).........-..--- Harlan and Belmont 
9584 I'd Live or 1 Would Die For You (Ball) .....-.-----+--+---- Harry Anthony 
9585 Dream of the Rarebit Fiend (Thurban) ................- Edison Military Band 
9586 Because I'm Married Now (Ingraham)........--++-+eeeeeeeeeee Billy Murray 
9587 Speed Away (Woodbury) ......--.ceeee eee rece eees Edison Mixed Quartette 
9588 You'll Not Be Forgotten, Lady Lou (Meyer) .....-++.---- Frederick H. Potter 
9589 The Broken-Hearted Sparrow (Bendix)..... ...... Edison Symphony Orchestra 
9590 You'll Have to Wait Till My Ship Comes In (Evans)..........-+-- Bob Roberts 
9591 I Know Dat I'll Be Happy Till I Die (Rogers) .........--++ Collins and Harlan 
9592 Hymns of the Old Church Choir (Solman) ....--....--++e0+5 Frank C. Stanley 
9593 Anvil Polka (Parlow) .......--. eee c cece eeeeececeeees Edison Concert Band 
9594 Flanagan and His Servant Girl (Original) ......---- ++ eee eeeeees Steve Porter 
9595 Sweet Jessie Dear (Fontelle) ...........--0e eee eee Edison Male Quartette 
9596 Save a Little Money for a Rainy Day (Silver).......-..++.+-- Edward Meeker 
9597 The Chorus Lady March (Kingsbury) Xylophone .........++++- Albert Benzler 
9598 Tale of the Bucket (Bald)......-scessseecccccsevceccecenes Will F. Denny 
9599 Blondy and Johnny (Original) ..........++.+ee00 Ada Jones and Len Spencer 
9600 It’s Great to be a Soldier Man (Morse) ....--+-++eeeeeeeee: Byron G. Harlan 


9601 Shoulder Arms March (Rose). ....++++eeeeeeeeees Fooees Edison Military Band 


HREE BOOKS FREE. July Supplemental Cata- 
logue, outlining each Record; July Phonogram, 
going more into detail; complete Catalogue, givin 

all Edison Records now in stock, will be eailcbed 





July 27th. Write for them today while you think of it. Lak. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 38 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE REAL MOTIVE 
—GREATER PROFIT 





When a dealer offers you 

a substitute, remember the 
real motive for doing so 1s 
greater profit. The next 
time you are offered a sub- | 

Stitute, think of the motto | 

| printed at the bottom of each | 





| advertising page of Ainslee’s, 
and you will probably not 
be troubled again. 
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Tell the substitutor: 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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To Keep 
the Skin 
Healthy 





Fine Complexion is Simply Healthy Skin 


The skin is young and fresh as long as the pores are cleansed and nourished— 
but gets thick and wrinkled when the pores are clogged. The pores contain oil which 
mixes with foreign matter. Water will not cleanse them. Cosmetics fill them 
with lime and grease. Face powders fill them with dust. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


perfectly cleanses out those little skin wells, nourishes their delicate fibres, gives their 
tiny nerves and blood vessels free action. ‘That is the scientific reason why it 
keeps the skin in perfect health and the complexion always beautiful, / 


A FREE SAMPLE TO TEST P 


Simply fill out and mail us the coupon and Pompelan 
receive our book and sample by return mail & saricite 


4 Cleveland, Ohio 


We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, but do not accept a a” a 
substitute for Pompeian. If your dealer does not keep it, we will send a 50c. "out cost to me, one 
or $1.00 jar of the cream, postpaid to any part of the world, on receipt of price. i oe aa a 

o liberal sample of Pom 
. ay peian Massage Cream 
Pompeian Mfg. Company, 34 Prospect St.,Cleveland,O. .6 
oN 
. ° DAM 20. e ec ceecccceeeeeercsseeee 
Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are partic- & 
ular. For sale by all dealers—25c. a cake; box of 3 cakes, 6oc, © Address. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE POPULAR 


FOR SEPTEMBER 





























































The Norther The Fleur-de-Lis JocKey . 
By C. T. Revere By Charles S. Pearson : 
A story of the real life of the plains, stripped The discovery made by an owner of race-horses i 
of any fanciful ornamentation. whose jockey was an interesting enigma. m 
Zollenstein Willie 3 
By W. B. M. Ferguson By Edward Marshall A 
A serial that will hold your interest. The re- A humorous picture of a self-confessed coward 
sults of an unpremeditated crime. who is out to acquire courage. 
Vantanner’s Right Whale The Man and the Motive 
By T. JenKins Hains By Scott Campbell 
The experiences of a blasé man of the world The complicated puzzle presented to Detective 
who sought relaxation in the ice floes. Felix Boyd for solution. 
, 3 
THE DEVIL’S PULPIT 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON } 
Author of “Hurricane Istand,"’ ‘‘Gatloping Dick,’’ etc. 3 
The greatest magazine serial of the year. The best adventure novel since : 
‘Treasure Island.’’ The story of a strange cruise with a free-lance captain and a 
crew of adventurous spirits. 
Easy Money The Flaw in the Armor 
By A. M. Chisholm By B. M. Bower 
A comedy in sea life. How a retired captain A delightful little cowboy yarn—the hero a 
caught the get-rich-quick fever. young Westerner cursed with dimples and good 
looks. 
**Syllable’’ SimpKins 
By Francis Whitlock The Man Who Was Dead 
A novelette full of action and incident. Some By Arthur W. Marchmont 
of the scenes are in the domain of the Sultan. A big serial for big people. 
How Ballington Was Held Up |The Last Round 
By E. N. McKeen By HK. and Hesketh Prichard 
A vivid railroad story. The dramatic outcome of a very old feud. 
THE DOOR OF THE DOUBLE-DRAGON 
By GEORGE BRONSON-HOWARD 6 
Author of the ‘‘Norroy’’ Stories 3 
A complete novel that emphasizes the supremacy of the Americam in foreign 5 
waters. It is a prophetic story of China written by a man who was captain of cavalry 2 
in the Chinese cavalry. - 
< 





THE SHEWBALD PANTHER 
By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 


A notable novelette of the Roman amphitheater, done into twentieth century 
phraseology. 
















On Sale August 10 Price Fifteen Cents 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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hat Does the 


Now, that’s a personal question.—Are 
you ashamed to answer it ? 

Yes, it zs rather humiliating to have 
to admit that your salary is a small one 
because the work you do is nothing more 
nor less than manual labor with no pros- 
pect of anything better. 


But there zs a chance of something better—a way by whic1 you can com- 
mand and receive a larger salary than you now dream of. 

To find out the way, decide the occupation you prefer, fill in the attached 
coupon and mail it to the International Correspondence Schools—the only 
institution of its kind in the world, organized with a capital of over $6,000,000 
fur the sole purpose of advancing poorly paid but ambitious men. 


The I. C. S. method is so clear and 
concise, and so simple and easy, that with- 
out requiring you to leave home or your 
present position it will quickly make you 
a specialist in your chosen line of work. 
It makes no difference who you are or what 
you are doing; this is your opportunity to 
advance—to earn a bigger salary—to be 
come successful. Grasp the opportunity 
now. Investigation costs nothing. 

During the month of May 447 men 
voluntarily reported larger salaries and 
promotions secured through I. C. S. train- 
ing—positive proof of the willingness and 
ability of the I. C. S. to help you succeed. 


Take the first step by 
Mailing the Coupon 
TO-DAY 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Bex 1199, Scranton, Pa, 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for alarger salary in the position before which 


I have marked X 





Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elee, Engineer 








Mechan. Draughteman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec, Lighting Supt. 
Mech. tngineer 
ph ed Engi 
tationary Engineerj 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Arehitee’l Draughtsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineerg 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 








Name__ 


Street and No. 


City 


Good-bye.” 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING SECTION 











We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputa 
ble advertisers to come in—no display —all must be set in uniform type— 
no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum space, 
maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 
all questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to 
help keep this section clean and profitable to all. 


Our 


POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, making 
a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Adver- 
tising medium on the market. 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, Classified Advertising Department, Seventh 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street, 


New York City. 


Next issue closes August Ist. 


four lines; 
aim will be to eliminate 


Rates, $2.00 a line, 


Address 

















Agen fs and Help 
_ Wanted 











LADY Secretaries Wanted—@rgan- 
ize Grocery and Soap clubs. Easy work, 
Big Earnings, no investment. P osti ‘9 
brings catalogue ard special offer 
R. & G. Supply Co., Binghamton, N v 





AGENTS wanted to sell our Styio- 
gri aphic and Fountain pens Write 
for _ atalogue and Agents’ discount. 
J. Ulirich & Co., Manufacturers, 
$03 Thames Building, Ne w York, N.Y. 


| Weekly. 
|} county to represent 





MEN AND BOYS TO LEARN 
PLUMBING, Bricklaying, Plastering 
and Electrical Trades. Positions se- 
eured. Free Catalogue, Coyne Trade 
Schools, New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco 





POSITIONS NOW OPEN with lead 
ing employers of salesmen, executive, 
technical, professional and cleric al 
men. Salaries, $1L000-$5000 Informa 
tion free Hapgoods, 305 Broadway, 
New York 

PROMINENT New York banking 
firm desires the services of high grade 
salesman in every community to han- 
die high grade stocks and bonds on 
commission. Excellent a arg 8 
for the right men. A. L. Wisner & C 
80 Wall St., New York. 


$75 WEEKLY easily 
Eye Glasses. Business 
learned, pleasant, 
field so little worked Write for Free 
“Booklet 58." National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 











made fitnng 
quickly 
profitable No 











YOU can earn good income repre- 
senting us. Students, teachers, minis- 
ters and others are successful. Liberal 
compensation. Particulars mailed. 
Standard Realtv & Investment Co., 
82-90 Beaver Street, New York. 








AGENTS WANTED. Portraits 35e, 
Frames 15¢, sheet pictures 1e, 
scopes 25e, views le. 30 davs credit. 
Samples & Catalog Free, Consolidated 
Portrait Co., 290-164 W. Adams St., 
Chieago. 

HUSTLERS Everywhere $25 to $30 
made weekly distributing ¢ rireulars, 
samples; no Canvassing. Steady. 
Merchants Out-door Ad. Co., Chicago. 





Tell fhe substitutor: 
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Agents and Help Wanted - Continued. 


Business Opportunities—Continued. 





BE —YOUR—OWN—BOSS! Many 
make $2,000 a year. You have the 
same chance, Start a mail-order 
business at home. We tell you how. 
Money coming in daily. Very good 
protits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and free 
particulars. Address N. 8. Krueger 
Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


#100 PER MONTH; Salary Paid 
Energetic man in each 
Hardware De 
Established business, Ex- 
The Colum 











partinent. 
pelse money int ady ance, 
bia House, H25, Chicago, 


WANTED — Up-to-date capable 
agents to handle high grade cutlery, 
lightning sellers in homes, offices, 
stores, shops. Samples in pocket, Proof 
given of wonderful sales. A. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 10 J. St., Dayton, O. 


Bus 
_opperimin es 























SUCCESSFUT. INVESTMENTS — 
The Investment Herald. a bright 
monthly magazine published for those 
interested in making money, will be 
sent Six Months Free upon request. 
It points ont the way to suecess, giving 
information that mav he worth tho: 
sands of dollfrs to its readers. A. 1. 
Wisner & Co.. Publishers. 
Street. New York, Department H. 


OPPORTUNITIES: Hundreds of 
high-grade positions open for sales- 
men, executive. technical, profes- 
sienal and clerical men. Booklet free. 
Hapgoods. 305 Broadway, New York. 








INVEST in hest securities based on 
New York and snburban real estate. 
Investment of $100 to $1,000 now 
means life income. Payable in instal 
ments, if desired. Address Dept. A, 
N. Y. Real Estate Improvement & 
Investment Co., 116 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


80 Wall | 


START a mail order business; the 
|} business that pays. Many make 
| $3000 or more yearly; why not yout 
| Anyone, anywhere, can do the work 
home, spare time or evenings; we tell 
you how. Write for free booklet; tells 
how you may _ start. Keystone 
Bureau, Box 1559, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET. Our book gives details. A copy 
will be mailed free of charge if you 
| will write to John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, 4 


| Banking ~ Bond 
Mortgages | 


TURN your securities into cash. 
Our business connections as brokers 
enable us to tind cash buyers for near- 
ly every stock or bond ever issued. If 
you have any that are inactive, we can 
dispose of them for you. Hor full in- 
formation svddress J. W. Sibley 
Co., 560 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 






























Music: 














POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 12e. 
COPY POSTPAID. “Arrah Wanna,” 
“Blue Bell,” “Bullfrog and Coon,” 
“Cheyenne,” “Happy Heine,” “San 
Antonio.” Send 2¢, postage for 
free catalog. TI. O. Emmons & Co., 
66 Leonard Street, New York 

FROLIC OF THE FLOWERS. 

Broadway Sensation for __ piano. 

19 cents. Catalogue of 2.000 Hits 

free. The Cadillac Music Company, 

R36, 53 West 24th St., New York. 




















START a mail order business: we 
furnish everything necessary; only few 
dollars required; new plan, success cer- 
tain: costs nothing to Inve stigate. Mil 
burn Hicks,754 Pondsiac Bldg.,Chicago 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





INVEST YOUR MONEY near a 
gre at and growing metropolis. Build 
ing lots in BRoston’s suburbs at #20 
3 each to introduce, Boston Suburban 
| Land Co., 28 School St., 


Good-bye.” 





Boston, Mass. ‘é 
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Animals 8 Pets 


————————E—EeE——— 
PARROTS, Young Cubans, learn talk 
well, $4; strong cage, $2; Double Yel- 
low Heads, make ere ate st talkers,$12 
large cage, $3. Birds shipped eve ry- 
where. Holden’ s Book on Birds, 1907 
Edition, all facts, food, teaching, care, 
mailed for L2c. stamps. G A. Holden, 
240 6thAve., near 15th St., New York. 


Automobiles 


AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS. WE 
ARE THE LARGEST DEALERS and 
Broke rs of New and Second Hand Au- 
tomobiles in the World. Automobiles 
bought for spot cash; cash always de- 
mands bargains, and we have them. 
Our past reputation and satistied cus- 
tomers are our reference. Over 500 
Automobiles on our sales floors to se- 
lect from, including every make of 
Standard Automobile, ranging in 
price from $150 to $5,000. Complete 
































list of Automobiles cn hand sent on 
request. Automobile supplies at cut 
prices, We handle everything pertain- 


ingto an automobile. Nomatter what 
you are looking for we are sure to 
have it. Send for bargain sheet No.136. 
Times Square Automobile Company, 
1599-1601 Broadway, New York. 


AUTO CAR PRACTICE—"Homans’' 
Self-Propelled Vehicles,’ 1907 edition, 
right up to date, is the most complete 
book on the motor car; practical, fully 
illustrated, GOO) pages, handsomely 
bound. Price $2.00, post paid; money 
back if not satistied. Agents wanted. 
Specimen pages free upon request. 
Theo. Audel & Co., 63 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Jewelry -Novelties| 
Post-Cards & Books 


CARDS—15 as 
ecards and one 
fac-simile water 
Wye Post Card 
Avenue, Chicago 





























SOUVENIR POST 
sorted colored post 
beautiful framed 
color post card 1d« 
Co,. 1319 Barry 





SOUVENTR POST CARDS. 
Post Cards for only 10ce. We willsend 
25 tine colored Post Cards by mail, 
postpaid to any address upon receipt 
of only 10¢. in postage stamps. These 
eards are beautifully printed in colors 
upon fine. heavy card stock, and the 
subjects embrace a pleasing vari 
ety They are the kind that are sold in 
some stores at the rate of two for five 


25 fine 


cents, and in others as high as five 
cents each: at the lowest estimate, 
therefore, the 25 cards that we offer 


for 10¢. postpaid are worth 75e. at 
retail. This is purely an introductory 
offer: we make no profit. Satisfaction 
is cnaranteed or money will be re 
funded. Addressall orders to Defiance 
Photo Studio, Art Publishers, 65 West 
Broadway. New York. 





TASMANIA “SPECIA” SHELL 
SCARF PINS! One of these irides 
cent shells of suitable size Pearl 
or Bronze shade. very rich and 
unique Mounted in Gold Filled 
Eagle's Claw Searf Pin for 50 
cents, or 3 for one dollar. Lucky 


Stone Co. Tiffin. Ohio 

B.P.0.E. pennants for Elks Conven- 
tion, white letters on purple felt 9x18. 
Special pric esonlarge quantities. Sam 








ple ag? Atlantic Pennant Co., Atlantic 
City, J 

25 DIFFERENT FLOWER CARDS 
with creetings from (in gold) 


50c. pre py “ 
New York, 


28 East 23rd, 


A. Klein, 
> ¢ 


Tell the substitutor: 


























PATENTS, Trade-marks, labels, 
copyrights. Send for my free book 
“How to Get Them.” Best service. 
Why not have it? It costs no more. 
Advice free. Joshua R. H. Potts, 
Lawyer, 80 Dearborn Street, Chicago; 
306 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rates low. Highest references, 
best services. Watson E, Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


Musical Instrum 
and Music 




















SEND YOUR SONG-POEMS TO 
ME. I will write the music and 
place before the big N. Y. Publish 


ers. [ have made a fortune writing 
songs and can help you do the same. 
My songs “Blue Bell” and “Way 
Down in My Heart” have achieved 
world-wide fame. Write to-day for 
free booklet. Edward Madden, 99 
Madden Building, New York 

SONG POEMS WANTED, also mus- 
ical Compositions,We pay royalty, pub 
lish and popularize. We compose and 
arrange music to poems free of charge 
Send us your work. Geo. Jaberg Mu 
sic Co.. 219 W. 7th St.. Cincinnati, O 


For the Home 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is 
the best finish made for floors and 
Interior wood work. Not brittle: will 
not seratch or deface like shellac 
or varnish. Send for free b oklet. 
For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard 














ware and House Furnishings. The 
Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass 





PONDS EXTRACT is the greatest 
all-around household remedy evel 
produced and should be inevery home 
ready for instant use. Illustrated 
booklet “First Aid to the Injured” 
sent free if you write. Lamont, Cor 
liss & Co., Agents, Dept. 6,78 Hudson 














[Womens Apparel 
and Toilet Arti cles 


CORSETS MADE TO ORDER 
Write for booklet and directions 
for self measurement. Agents Wanm- 
ed. Henry H. Todd, York Street, 
New Haven, Conn, 











| LADIES’ 
For $2.00 1 


GARMENT CUTTING. 
will mail you the be 
tailor system in the world. Simple, 
accurate, giving beautiful — lines. 
Anyone can learn. Result of 20 
years’ experience, J. Delany, 82 
Topliff Street, Dorchester, Mass. 








MILLINERY. Capable lady man- 
agers wanted to represent us in every 
town. Exceptional opportunity, lar e 
remuneration, Empire Mfg. Co., Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 








Watches 6 Jewelry 














SENT FREE TO INTENDING 
BUYEI Our new catalogue 500 





pages, 30,000) engravings, 100,000 
|} items, Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, 
|} Silverware, Clocks, Optical and Musi- 
cal goods, ete. Lowest prices on ree- 
ord Fine pianos, guaranteed ten 
years, only $139.50. Write to-day for 
the big book of the Foremost Concern 
of its kind in the world. 8S. F. Myers 
Co., S. F. Myers Bldg., 47-49 Maiden 
Lane, Desk 8, New York. 








| YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD for a 
Diamond or Watch. Descriptive cat- 

alog free. Write to-day. Loftis Bros 

Co., Dept H.29, 92 State St., Chicago. 


Miscellaneous 


PEANUT VENDING MACHINE. 
Just Outsdifferent from others. Beau- 
tiful design, perfect action. 25 ma- 
chines will earn you $100 monthly. 
Avents wanted. Fenn Mfg. Co., Box 

| A, Columbus, Ohio. 























Street. New York. 

DUPONT TOILET BRUSHES—the 
best made in the world. We will 
send free to any lover of really good 


toilet brushes a very interesting 
booklet explaining how to select a 
good brush when buying, also how to 
properly clean and = take care ot 
brushes—information that every one 





should know. Write us and ask for 
“The Dupont Brush Book,” adver 
tised in AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. Give 
your name and dealer’s name also 
E. Dupont & Company, 26 and 28 
Washington Place, New York City 

FR oy SAMPLE TO HOUSE 
WIV X-Ray Stove Polish is 





guar a to go twice as far as 
paste or liquid polishes. It is the 
brightest, best and most economical 
stove polish made. It makes blacking 
a stove a pleasure. Any housewife 
who writes us mentioning AINSLEE’S 


MAGAZINE and giving name of her 
dealer, will receive a sample free 
Address X-Ray Stove Polish, Dept 


New York City 
a delightful out- 
world: 


H, 78 Hudson Street, 


Tor RANCH offer 
ing on the largest ranch in the 





real ranch life and a general good 
time. Horses, saddles, private rooms, 
and comfortable accommodations for 
ladies and gentiemen. For beauti 
fully illustrated booklet address 
Miller Bros., Riverside Camp, oe 
Okla. (If ordering booklet throug 


curiosity enclose 10c, stamps.) 





“No, thank you, L want what I ated for. 


THE Magic Automatic Fish Hook 
is the only Hook that catches them 
all Price 25 cents postpaid. Ad- 
dress The Wm. Bicket Co., Dinsdale, 
lowa. 





WANTED-—CLERKS and others 
with common school educations only, 


who wish to qualify for ready posi- 
tions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for tree copy of my hew pro- 


spectus and endorsements from lead- 
ing concerns everyW here. One grad- 
uate fills $8,000 place, another $5,000, 
and any number earn $1,500. The 
best clothing ad writer in New York 
owes his success within a few months 
to my teachings. Demand exceeds 
supply. George H. Powell, Advertis- 
ing and Business Expert, 556 Metro- 
politan Annex, New York. 





BOND-SALESMEN WANTED—A 
prominent New York City Realty Cor- 
poration desires first-class repre senta- 
tives to handle, on commission, High 
Grade 7% Gold.Conpon Bonds,secured 
by selected New York City Real Estate. 
Bonds contain. income participation 
clause giving holders 5%_ preferred 
division in earnings making total 
possible yearly income 12%, Security 
| and income features make these bonds 
a most desirable investment and in- 
mi sure ready sale. Dept. 4.Underwriters 

Realty & Title Co., 1 Madison Av., N.Y. 





Good-bye.” 
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There are a great many reasons why you should read 


SMITHS MAGAZINE 


We have space to tell you only a few of them. 


It is the biggest illustrated magazine. It contains a 

complete novelette in every number. It contains the 
best short stories published. Each number has an art 
section on heavy tinted paper. It is a magazine with 
SOMETHING in it for EVERYBODY. 


Besides the highly illuminated art section printed 

on special paper, which contains new pictures 
suitable for framing, by Nosworthy, Learned, Dunton, 
and other prominent American artists, each issue has 
in it sixteen photographic studies of stage favorites, 
beautifully printed on heavy calendered paper. 


SMITH’S contains departments for women con- 
q ducted by Grace Margaret Gould and Mrs. Augusta 
Prescott. It has special articles written by Charles 
Cochrane, Charles Battell Loomis, C. H. Forbes-Lind- 
Say. Channing Pollock contributes each month an 
article on dramatic topics. 


The fiction is the best work of such writers as 
Elmore Peake, Anne O’Hagan, Annie Hamilton 
Donnell, Edwin L. Sabin, Robert Barr, William Ham- 
ilton Osborne, W. B. M. Ferguson and Dane Coolidge. 


SMITH’S has acquired exclusive rights to all 
q the future work of Charles Garvice, Mary J. 
Holmes and Mrs. Georgie Sheldon. 


Issued first of each month. Fifteen cents per copy. 


SMITH PUBLISHING HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 





















When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 


oe Fete 

























AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


BUFFALO ware, 


These Physicians Have Used It Personally and in Prac- 
tice—Are They Not Competent Witnesses ? 


“For these Purposes it is Endorsed by the Highest Medical Authorities.” 


Dr. Geo. E. Walton’s standard work on the Medicinal Springs of the United States and 
Canada 6, is an efficient diuretic, and proves of great value in 
states : WATER INFLAMMATION and IRRITATION of the BLAD- 
DER and KIDNEYS, especially when dependent upon the URIC ACID DIATHESIS, as exhibited in 
cases of GRAVEL and GOUT. For these purposes it is endorsed by the highest medical authorities.’, 


Dr. Chas. B. Nancrede, Prof. of Surgery, Medical Dept. University of Mich., and author 


of articles im International Cyclopedia o BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is one of the best 


of Surgery, is of the opinion that alkaline waters in 
this country. I have used it with undoubted advantage in my own person.”’ 


Dr. John T. Metcalf, Zmeritus Prof. of Clinical Medicine, College of Physicians and 


Surgeons, New “York: 1 "Buys oy LETH WATER £,P0cn: and used i in my 


have for some years prescribed own case for GOUTY TROUBLE 
with decided beneficial results, and I regard it certainly as a very valuable remedy.’ 


Additional testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th 


are BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 


Hotel Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 

















~ Copy right 








“Can take a pounda day we patient. or put it on. 


Other 
systems may te mpeorarily ulleviate, but this is sure and perma. 


-~N,. ¥. Sun, Aug. 189 Send “Great Subjects of Fat,” and 
No Dieting No Hard Work 


DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 


sont. a for lecture 
Bis 





For the yermanens Reduction and Care of Obesity. 
Hermiess and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is aseured— 
redinced to stay. One month's treatment. ®>.0@, Mail or office, 1370 
Broadway, New York. A PE RMANENT Benue TION GUARANTEED. 
“The Care is positive and permaneut.”—N, ¥. Herald, July 9, '93. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recaguiesd authority.”—N. Y. Press, 1899. 
” Beware of Imitators, 


DEAFNESS 


““The Morley Phone’’ A 
4 













A miniature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entire ly com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. 
Over fifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stunt relief from deafness and head noises 

There are but few cases of deafness 
that cannot be benefited, 


Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72. 
‘ : 31 South 16th Street, 1. Philadelphia 


LZ 


Roe THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Year Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilli 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
puzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
mt free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., 
THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO, 
Dept. G, 201 BE. Van Buren Street, - Chicago, Il 


Tell the substitutor: 
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“No, thank you, 


Under the same management as the 


Hotel St. Denis 


That splendid service and attention 
to small details that have made the 
“St. Denis” famous among the older 
New York hotels is now duplicated 
in the very center of the shopping and 
theatre district. 


The Martinique offers at moderate 
rates the very highest standard of en- 
tertainment to the transient public. 

Rooms $2 and upwards. 


With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath $6 and upwards. 


The Martinique restaurants have already 
become famous for their excellence of 
cuisine and service. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON 


Incorporated 











I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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makers of 


the imported. 





It’s the pride of all banquets—it is nothing but wine; 
It’s healthful and wholesome—a draught that’s ‘‘ divine.’’ 
If you only once try it you will crave it again, 

For the wine of perfection—it’s Great Western Champagne. 


The quality of fruit and soil that made fame for French 
Champagnes of long ago has been attained in the vineyards of the 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


Champagne 


Great Western received a Gold Medal at the Paris Exposition for 
quality—the only American wine to receive that honor and acknowledged 
equal to the finest French wines. 

The natural soil conditions, combined with the real secrets of cham- 
pagne making, secured by us at considerable expense, makes possible 
this superior Champagne. 

Because of the absence of duty, Great Western costs 5 


% less than 


In Great Western you receive all wine value. 
Try Great Western—comparisons prove its worth. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 


Sold by dealers in fine Wines and served at 


Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 


Industries 
Wanted 


I have a number of exceptionally choice 
industrial sites located in the Pittsburgh 
District and enjoying every possible ad- 
vantage in the way of Low freight rates 
Unexcelled shipping facilities—Cheap 
coal and natural gas—Electric power— 
plenty of room for expansion. I want to 
get into touch with industrial establish- 
ments contemplating a change of location 
—And am willing to pay 


A Liberal 
Commission 


for information that will lead to the loca- 
ting of desirable manufactories on any of 


my properties. If YOU are connected 
with, or know of any establishment that 
might be interested in a very attractive 
proposition for a factory site, write me to- 
day. It will be no trouble to you and it 
may mean a substantial sum of money. 

All correspondence will be treated as 
absolutely confidential. 


Arthur Reiche 
1617 Machesney Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Tell the substitutor: 








“No, thank you, I want what l-asked for. 











A Boon to Owners 
and Chauffeurs 


Full Size 144 ineh 


Fall Size 14% inch. 





Do You See the Point? 


A quick and permanent relief 
of punctures, which heat and 
wear will not affect as there is 
iO CEMENT NEEDED 













For sale by Automobile Supply Houses and 
Dealers, or sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of price. 


HUNTINGTON AUTOMOBILE CO., Huntington, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL SALES CORPORATION, Factory Sales Managers, 
206 Broadway, New York City. 











Good-bye.” 
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PROF. I. HUBERT’S | 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable Beautifier” 
Positively cures Freckles, Sun- 
burn, Pimples, Ringworm and 
allimperfections of the sking 
and prevents wrinkles. Does ]% 
not merely cover up but eradi- [R 
eatesthem. Malvina Lotion [> 
and Ichthyol Soap should be 
used in connection with Male 
vina Cream, At all druggists, 
or sent on receipt of price. Cream, |B 
50c., postpaid; Lotion, 50c., ex- 
press collect; Soap, 25¢., postpaid, 
SEND FOR eeeetestlats 
PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on fe erepal without a cent 
deposit, Ext ay | h i prepaid. wt 
if you are not satisfied 
after #3 y bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
of tires from anyone 
im at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new offer: 
iy ONE CENT is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster- Brakes, Built- 
up-Wheels and all sundries at half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. v-110 CHICAGO 


Motion Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

struction Book and “Business Guide” Siisatt. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishing Cppervuntiy | in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge cate, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to ped "$100 per night, Others 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us 
and we'll tell yo by We Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY 00. 463 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 

































































IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 
Public With 











Rellable, 


Reversible, 
Iwo and Three Port. 
Guaranteed tor one year. 
Simple and easy to operate. 
vialog K2 ts worth 


Two Cycle. 


Our ¢ your har 
Send 10c. in stamps for our Book e ntitie | 
“Ignition, Vaporization, ny allation and Oper 
ation of a Gasoline Mot 


UNITED MFG. co. 





Detroit, Mich. 














AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


. LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Bonn 





FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them ee them trst, 
Catalogue Free. latent 
included for FIVE two 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.N, 280 North State St., Chicago 


Tell the substitutor: 


DIAMONDS 








A FAIR OFFER ! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 
and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 
to any one NAMING THIS MAGA. 
ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 


is absolutely harmless. 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
| | helping nature to accomplish a cure. 


GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 
you, and will not harm you in the least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 


Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 
7 


‘Ecole Centrale 
*’ (France) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE! 


Chemist and Graduate of the 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris 





Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 











Good-bye.” 
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Ainslee’s tor September 


‘‘The Magazine That Entertains’’ 

















ROBERT HICHENS 


will hold the first place in September magazine fiction, as he did in July and 
August, with his serial story in AINSLEE’S. 


“Barbary Sheep,” 


which has made such a palpable hit with the public, will reach its third in- 
stalment in the September number, in which it attains a climax that nobody 
can afford to miss. In human interest, in craftsmanship, it is one of a 
very few really great stories. 


Edith Macvane is the author of Dorothy Dix, whose work has 
the novelette, which, after the serial, | not recently appeared in magazine 
will be the feature. It is a masterly | form, will be represented in the 
and absorbing story, with intense | September number by one of the 
dramatic strength, called “The Way- | brightest and snappiest essays she 
ward Scales.” has written, called “First Aids to 





Mary H. Vorse will have one of 
her irresistibly funny child stories, 
which she calls “The Spanking of 
Agnes.” Nobody will make a mistake 
in paying fifteen cents to read this 
alone. 


Matrimony.” 


Martha McCulloch Williams 
has the reputation of writing the 
best racing stories published any- 
where, and one of them, called “At 
Evens,” will have a place in September. 








There will be a Western story by Ada Woodruff Anderson, and other 
stories by Owen Oliver, Joseph C. Lincoln, Johnson Morton, Camp- 
bell McCulloch, H. B. Marriott-Watson, Robert E. MacAlarney, 
and Broughton Brandenburg. 














Price, per copy, 15c. 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 






Subscription, $1.80 per Year 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A Book Wanted by Every American 





THE LINCOLN 
STORY BOOK 





The greatest collection of stories and 
yams about and by Abraham Lincoln 
ever published together in one book— 
stories that are tragic and comic—told in 
the inimitable manner so identified with 
the man. In this book are to be found 
stories of Lincoln's early life and career, 
his struggles for recognition and his ulti- 
matetnumph. These are all authoritative 
and throw a flood of light upon Lincoln's 
character as a man and as a statesman. 


a 
——— 


Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 





STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 
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PRICE 25 CENTS 


EMOLLENTS 


For Preserving, Purifying 
and Beautifying the Skin, 
Scalp, Hair, and Hands, 
for Sunburn, Heat Rash, 
Chafings, and for all the 
purposes of the Toilet. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.:; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Cal- 
Gute, China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Maruya, 

, Tokio; South Africa, Lennon, Ltd., i108. Aes 





ant Russia, Perrein GApteks). Moscow: U.S 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp.. Sole Pr Bosto. 
@@~ Post-free, Guticura Booklet < on Phe Skin. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 














Hamilton Wright Mabie 


in a recent address said: ‘‘No magazine not founded on an idea has ever been 
or can be successful.’’ 


ce 


THE SMART SET was founded on an ‘‘idea’’ and from its first issue, March, 
1900, has been a phenomenal success. The ‘‘idea’’ was to give to the world each 
month a volume of high-class fiction. Many imitators have since sprung up 
prompted by the marvelous popularity of THE Smart. SET. The ‘‘idea’’ pro- 
posed publishing fiction purely upon its merit as such, and not because it was 
the product of famed writers. Each contribution should be taken for its excel- 
lence without reference to its author. Incidentally there were included novel 
features in magazine publishing. There were to be no ‘‘continued’’ stories. 
The founder believed that in this age of rush and hurry, of diversified amusement 
and recreation, of rapid thought, the old practice of giving a few chapters of a 
novel in each of several issues was bad. He believed that the great public— 
men and women, young and old—wanted a magazine full of completed, bright, 
clean, cheery novelettes and short sturies, poems, sketches and jokes, the perusal 
of whose pages would give rest and delight—be satisfying to the reader. 


THE SMART SET has never made a point of heralding noted authors. It has 
published short stories and novelettes from the most popular and brilliant writers 
of the day, but this was because the work offered by those writers has been good. 
Admittedly it has published many of the very brightest and most entertaining 
stories from authors never before read in any magazine. ‘The work of such 
writers has found place in its columns because it was clever. A natural result 
has been that ten times more matter comes to its Editors than goes to any other 
magazine. New writers understand that they can get a hearing in THE SMART 
Set editorial rooms and that the hearing will be purely on the merit of their 
productions. All GREAT writers have once been NEW writers. It is recog- 
nized that in the case of many of them their first work has been their best. With 
the world of new writers sending their best to Tur SMART SET, its readers are 
assured always of something fresh and novel and not the familiar and hackneyed 
work of writers who by some felicitous effort have produced a fame-maker and 
then have lived for the rest of their days on that reputation. 


The remarkable circulation which THE SMART SET has attained has proved 
the value of the ‘‘idea.’’ If you like the ‘‘idea’’ you will buy it quite as readily 
at its price of 25 cents as though it were 10 cents. You will prefer it to the 


” 


cheaper imitations. You may be sure at all times that the ‘‘idea,’’ which means 
brilliancy, clean sentiment, good English literature, intensely interesting and 
constantly refreshing mental entertainment, will be vigorously and studiously 
maintained. 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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(EGLO OLE DALES ON BB OO MS 


That's what counts 


Brand Names Mean Something 
But the “ Triangle A” Means More! 


OU’VE heard smokers speak of “finding” a good cigar—usually they 
consider it a real discovery—rare good luck. That’s because cigar- 
buying has always been such a game of chance—a “lucky-if-you-win” 

proposition. ” 

You’ve often been puzzled to know what cigar to ask for, which cigar to 

choose—haven’t you? Nowadays there’s a way of knowing good cigars defore 
you buy—every tame. 

We have made it possible simply by stamping the “Triangle A” merit mark 

on the boxes of the best cigars made. The “Triangle A” marks brands of different 
names so you can ask by mame for what you find best suits your taste. But 








The “Triangle A’’ en the box is what counts 


It distinguishes the dest brands of cigars, all of ‘them ‘the product of our 
modern methods of cigar making; all of them benefit by our new scientific pro- 
cesses of refining and blending tobacco, which have brought such a noticeable 
improvement in cigar quality. 


j As representative ‘Triangle A’’ brands we mention 
The New Cremo Buck Continental Royal Bengals 
Anna Held Spanaflora 10c. and 4 for 25c.) (Little Cigars, 10 for 15c.) 
George W. Childs arita Chancellor 10c. The Unico 
(Cabinets Stickney’s New Tariff Caswell Club } Benefactor 


Palma de Cuba 
Book of complete cigar information sent free 
A postal requ will bring you a copy. Send forit today. 
Department 100. 
AMERICAN CIGAR CO., Manufacturer, 111 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Merit, Mark Merit Mark 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


CRYSTAL 
Domino 





Triumph 


in 
Sugar 
Maki ng! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN JS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 
«NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT. PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
ex By grocers everywhere. cx® 


HALLS 


VEGETABLE 
SICILIAN 


HAIR 
}/RENEWER 


Hall’s Hair Renewer has been § 
sold for over sixty years, yet we 
have just changed the formula, the 
style of bottle, and the manner of 
packing. The new is a vast im- 
provement over the old in every 
way. As now made, it represents 
the very latest researches, both at 
home and abroad. A high-class and 
thoroughly scientific preparation. 





Falling Hair— Promptly checks falling 
hair. You save what you have and get more, 
too. 

Dandruff — Removes al! dandruff at once, 
and prevents its further formation. 


Ask for “the new kind” 
The kind that does not change the color of 
the hair. 

Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum, 
Sulphur,Tea, Rcsemary Leaves Boroglycerin, 
Alcohol, Perfume. 

R. P. HALL &@ CO., NASHUA, N. H. 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, | want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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aus A Dog Day’s Tal kgag», 
= Sen FURNACE Truth 


E HAVE a dog-day’s talk to make to YOU that means BIG 

MONEY next winter and all succeeding winters to ALL 

good listeners. Most people look on a heating plant as a necessary 

money-eater, and they’ve got plenty of receipted coal bills to prove it. 
Thousands, however, have learned the valued lesson that the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace ; 


Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 





| Illustration shows furnace, without casing, 
cut out, to ghow how coalis forced up 
| under ,tre, which burns on top. 








WHEN IN BOSTON STAY AT THE 


There isn’t any guess work about this. The Underfeed, 
fed from below with cheap slack, gives you greater warmth 
and comfort in clean, even heat than is yielded by topfeed 
furnaces burning expensive coal. Ask your coal dealer the 
difference in the price of ordinary slack and the coal you 
have heretofore used. Underfeed Furnace Owners save that 
difference and some of them have saved enough within the 
past few years to give to the Underfeed 


The Credit of Paying for Itself 


Gases and smoke which are wasted in other furnaces mus?# pass 
through the flames, are burned and turned into heat in the 
Underfeed, for all the fire is on top. There is no smothering of 
flames—the topfeed way. Coal is easily forced, by means of a 
lever, into the firepot underneath the fire—the rational way. You 
not only get a// the heat units from coal, but combustion is slower 
and the Underfeed requires less attention than other furnaces, 


Hundreds of people have testified to the saving worth of the 
Underfeed Furnace, and we have fac-simile letters of appre- 
ciation from everywhere that we want YOU tosee. They will 
be sent to anyone interested, with one of our Underfeed Book- 
lets, fully describing and illustrating this most economical of 
furnaces. Heating plans and services of our Engineering De- 
partment are also yours — ALL FREE. Write to-day, giving 
name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., *°8,Ncinkich See 
Dealers— Write for Our Liberal New Offer 











COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


COR. HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 


The most centrally located hotel for travellers and visitors. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. Long 


distance telephone in every room. Ladies travelling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, PROPRIETOR. 


Copley Square is Boston's literary, musical, artistic and religious center. 


ve DIG MONS Credit 


YOU WAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATCH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. Wesend on approval whatever 
you select from our beautiful catalog. If pleased, pay one-fifth on delivery, balarce in 8monthly payments. Written guarantee given. We 
| make 85 or 810 dothe work of 850. A Diamond 


TIS Esta Old Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House | ;? 





a good investment. It increases in valu 
g free. Write & 


ROS. & CO. 1858| Dent. H 29, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, III. | to 20% annually. Catal 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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Fountain Pen 


ECAUSE its simple, common-sense 
B construction is not complicated by 
any experimental effort to secure 
some questionable advantage. It 
gives constant satisfaction to the user every- 
where, on sea, or shore, at home, in camp or 
at the Jamestown Exposition, because of the 
reliability of its action and its great durability. 
The Clip-Cap fastens it to pocket of 
‘ vest or coat or outing shirt and insures it 
against loss in sport. 
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It is the only always convenient and reliable 
writing instrument. For sale by all dealers. 


a 


, ole -9 173 Broadway,N™. 
\V 8 L. Fe Waterm an Co. CHICAGO. 136 STOAMES SY, MONTREAL. 


742 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO. {!2 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C, i 


_ Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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| An Increase of 
Hy over 25% in Dividends 


To Policy Holders 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
paid more in dividends to policy holders than any other 
company in the world. Since organization it has returned 
in dividends over $118,000,000. As a result chiefly of 
increased earnings and decreased expenses the annual 
dividends to policy holders this year, on policies issued in 
1905, will be 25% to 30% more than in 1906. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


feels sure its policy holders will be pleased with this great 
reduction in cost. The news may be doubly welcome now 
when increased cost in other lines seems everywhere the 
order of the day. If you have others for whose continued 
care you are concerned, you should learn for yourself 
how and how cheaply it can be guaranteed by the 
staunchest life insurance company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 

























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I’‘want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“YOUTHFUL ENTHUSIASM” 
reckons little the cause, but suffers much from the ill effects of an otherwise health-giving 


outdoor life. No mother should neglect the daily use of genuine 
MENNEN fatcum TOILET POWDER 


MENNEN'S gives immediate relief from Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, and all skin troubles 


of summer. After bathing and after shaving it is refreshing and delightful, and indispensable in the nursery. 
Put up in non-refillable boxes the ““*box that lox”’—for your protection. If MENNEN’S face is on 
the cover it’s genuine and a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Acct, June 30th, 
Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 28 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
ry MENNEN’S Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder. It has the scent of fresh cut Parma Violets 
a are ome se (6 
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